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INTRODUCTION 


The Chinese authorities consistently prevent the free flow of information into and out of China, 
wherever that information runs counter to the perceived interests of the Chinese state. When the 
information relates to events in Tibet, this is intensified by the geographical isolation of a rugged 
plateau ringed by the highest mountains in the world and a political isolation imposed by a 
government highly sensitive to international criticism. After demonstrations in support of Tibetan 
independence, the authorities have repeatedly responded by cutting telephone and telex lines, 
seizing tourists’ film of the protest and expelling journalists. Few foreign academics are permitted 
to conduct field research in Tibet and journalists and diplomats are rarely granted permission to 
visit the area. Tibetans who attempt to collect basic data about conditions in their country risk 
imprisonment. 

The government limits and controls not only sensitive data, but also more mundane information on 
subjects such as economics, agriculture, health and education. Information about Tibet must be 
pieced together from limited research undertaken within the borders of the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) and from indirect sources such as first hand experiences recounted by Tibetan 
refugees, Chinese publications and media broadcasts. 

The reality of Chinese rule in remote Tibetan areas, thousands of kilometres away from the 
central government in Beijing, is often determined more by the attitude of local authorities than by 
general policy guidelines from above. When compounded by the fact that Tibetan areas of the 
PRC cover about 2.5 million square kilometres (five times the size of France) and span several 
provincial governments, each of which also issue guidelines, it is clearly hazardous to make 
general conclusions about policy and how it is implemented in Tibet. 

This report, therefore, cannot claim to be a comprehensive study of human rights in Tibet. It 
aims to survey the knowledge that is available and seeks to raise some of the questions that still 
need to be answered. The information in the report reflects an imbalanced focus on central Tibet, 
particularly the Lhasa valley, as this area is more frequented by foreigners and the subject of more 
official Chinese commentary. It is also the centre of the most intense nationalist activity. Far less 
is known about the vast, remote areas of rural Tibet in which the majority of Tibetans live as 
nomads or farmers 1 . 

The report focuses on the last three years in Tibet, from Autumn 1987 to December 1990. It is 
the renewed vigour of nationalist activity within Tibet in this period, as well as the impact of 
current Chinese policies, that are most relevant to understanding the human rights problems in 
Tibet. The systematic terror unleashed on Tibet in the last few years of the 1950s and during the 
Cultural Revolution 2 still dominates the collective memory of the Tibetan people, almost all of 
whom have relatives or friends who were imprisoned and/or died in those years. That story, 
however, as well as the origins of the major reforms and liberalisations that began in 1980, is 
beyond the scope of this report. 

Individual human rights - as well as the most basic ’group’ right, the right to self-determination - 


1. Information about other urban areas is also sporadic, except perhaps in relation to Shigatse (gzhis-ka-rtse), Gyantse ( rgyan-rtse ), 
Tsetang ( rtse-thang ) and Nagchu within the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR), a few towns beyond the TAR such as Rigong (Chinese: 
Tongren), Ngaba (Chinese: Aba) and Labrang Tashikiel ( bla-gra bkra-shis-’khyei, Chinese: Xiahe), and a few rural regions that have 
been specifically studied by contemporary researchers. 

2. From 1966 to c. 1976. 
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are considered in the following pages. It is certainly true that an amelioration of the abuses of 
individual human rights would improve the lot of many Tibetans. The enjoyment of group rights, 
however, has been described as a prerequisite for the enjoyment of all other human rights 3 . In 
the case of the Tibetans, it is unlikely that there will be lasting peace in the region until the 
conflict over the political status of Tibet is resolved. China says that Tibet has been an integral 
and inalienable part of China since the thirteenth century. Tibetans say, first, that Tibet was an 
independent nation in law and practice before it was invaded in 1950 and, secondly, that they are 
a ’people’ whose right to self-determination is being denied 4 . 

Political opposition in Tibet focuses almost entirely on the perceived colonial nature of Chinese 
rule in Tibet. The human rights issues in Tibet are thus markedly different to those in China. 
Some Tibetans, especially university students, expressed support for the movement for democracy 
in China that was crushed in June 1989. While the Chinese pro-democracy movement, however, 
seeks guarantees of individual rights and freedoms within the existing Chinese nation state, the 
Tibetan struggle challenges the fundamental legitimacy of Chinese rule in Tibet. 

There has been a marked deterioration of respect for human rights in Tibet since Autumn 1987. 
The lifting of 13 months of martial law in Lhasa on 30th April 1990, does not appear to have 
altered that assessment. The more obvious military presence has been replaced by less visible, but 
more intrusive, forms of monitoring and control. The nationwide conservative backlash in China 
since June 1989, combined with a policy of "merciless repression" 5 instituted in Tibet in 1988, 
has led to a wave of religious repression in Tibet; the sentencing to long terms of imprisonment of 
peaceful, pro-independence activists; an expansion of the surveillance functions fulfilled by Work 
Units and Neighbourhood Committees; a heightening of ideological re-education, and a purge of 
Tibetans in the government and Party who are suspected of harbouring nationalist sympathies. 
LAWASLA-TIN believe that scrutiny of conditions in Tibet and international pressure are 
particularly important now, when nations are seeking to normalise relations with China and soften 
their criticisms of the crushing of the pro-democracy movement. 

This report is jointly published by the LAWASIA Human Rights Committee and the Tibet 
Information Network (TIN). Information for the report has been collected over the last four years 
within the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR), and Tibetan areas in Qinghai, Gansu and Sichuan 
provinces, but not Yunnan province 6 . While it has been possible to research a few subjects in 
detail, by necessity some conclusions are based on anecdotal evidence from Tibetans resident in 
the PRC who are considered to be well informed. Interviews have also been conducted in India 
and Nepal with Tibetans who fled from Tibet over the last five years. Transcripts of interviews 
and other first hand accounts collected by the Tibetan Government-in-Exile (located in 
Dharamsala, India) have also been studied and are noted accordingly in the text. Other sources 
include Chinese electronic and print media reports, and internal Communist Party and government 


3. Gros Espiell, H., Special Rapporteur of die UN Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, The 
Right to Self-Determination: Implementation of United Nations Resolutions . New York, 1980, E/CN.4/Sub.2/405/Rev.l, p.10. 

4. While this report addresses the issue of self-determination, it does not tackle the question of the status of Tibet in international law. 
The exclusion does not imply support for any point of view on this issue. See generally van Walt van Praag, M.C., The Status of 
Tibet: History, Rights, and Prospects in International Law , Wisdom Publications, London, 1987, and cf. articles in China’s Tibet , 
Vol.l, Nos.1-3, Minzu (Nationalities) Press, Beijing, 1990. 

5. UPI report in South China Morning Post , 20/7/88, quoting Politbureau member Qiao Shi after his July 1988 visit to the TAR. 

6. In the report, quotes from individuals that are not footnoted come from interviews conducted inside the PRC and in India and Nepal. 
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documents. 

Except where stated otherwise, the word ’Tibet’ in this report is used to mean all areas in the 
PRC where a high concentration of Tibetans live, usually described as ’ethnographic’ Tibet. This 
includes areas in which they currently form a majority of the population and areas where they 
formed a majority prior to 1950 7 . The principal region, created in 1965, is the Tibet 
Autonomous Region 8 . This includes all of the former central-western Tibetan province of U- 
Tsang and part of the former eastern Tibetan province of Kham. The remaining portion of Kham, 
as well as the former Tibetan province of Amdo, were formally incorporated in the 1950s into ten 
’Autonomous Prefectures’, two ’Autonomous Counties’ 9 and one ’Autonomous Township’ 10 , all 
located within the boundaries of Qinghai, Gansu, Sichuan and Yunnan provinces. All these 
Tibetan areas form one contiguous geographical region dominated by the high Tibetan Plateau. 

Note on Romanisation of Tibetan and Chinese words 

Wherever possible, the first time that a Tibetan word appears in the text or footnotes the 
romanisation is given in both the standard system developed by T.V. Wylie (without the use of 
capitals for the root letter) using italics, and in a rough phonetic style more familiar to non- 
academic readers. Thereafter only the phonetic system is used. All transliterations are of Tibetan 
words, except those which are preceded by a note "Chinese: ... ". Chinese words are romanised 
using the standard ’pinyin’ system. Chinese sources give Tibetan names in a sinicised form, from 
which it is sometimes difficult to determine the original Tibetan. In these cases, the most likely 
Tibetan form has been adopted. 


7. The historian Hugh Richardson refers to "political Tibet" which "Tibetan governments have ruled continuously from the earliest 
times down to 1951" and "ethnographic" Tibet over which Lhasa governments "exercised jurisdiction only in certain places and at 
irregular intervals". Richardson, H., Tibet and Its History . Oxford University Press, 1962, p.1-2. 

8. In the PRC ’Autonomous Regions’ have the same status as provinces, but are meant to enjoy a greater degree of autonomy and have 
been proclaimed in areas where ’minorities’ live in "compact communities" (article 4, PRC Constitution). 

9. These are: 

- Ganze Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture in Sichuan province; 

- Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture in Sichuan province; 

- Deqen Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture in Yunnan province; 

- Gannan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture in Gansu province; 

- Golog Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture in Qinghai province; 

- Yushu Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture in Qinghai province; 

- Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture in Qinghai province; 

- Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture in Qinghai province; 

- Haixi Mongolian-Tibetan-Kazak Autonomous Prefecture in Qinghai province; 

- Haibei Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture in Qinghai province; 

- Muli Tibetan Autonomous County in Sichuan province; 

- Tianzhu Tibetan Autonomous County in Gansu province; 

Source: The Administrative Divisions of the People’s Republic of China . Cartographic Publishing House, Beijing, 1981. 

10. The hierarchy of the Chinese administrative structure that currendy operates in most of Tibet, from the largest to the smallest, is as 
follows: 1. Province or Autonomous Region; 2. Prefecture; 3. County (Chinese: Xian), 4. District (Chinese: Qu)\ 5. Township 
(Chinese: Xiang)-, 6. Work Unit or village unit. In line with the national policy, the District level is gradually being phased out. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT - 1987-1990 


On 27th September 1987 a group of 21 young monks from Drepung (’ bras-spungs) monastery 
turned an everyday act of religious devotion - the circumambulation (’kora’; skor-ba ) of holy sites 
- into a symbolic expression of defiance 1 . The monks were angry about the Chinese 
government’s vehement denunciation of the Dalai Lama’s ’Five-Point Peace Plan’ unveiled in 
Washington on 21st September 1987 2 . Their response was to walk around the Barkor ( bar-skor ; 
the 1km circuit encircling the Jokhang - jo-khang - temple in the heart of Lhasa) shouting pro¬ 
independence slogans such as "Tibet is independent!", "Chinese get out of Tibet!" and "May His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama live 10,000 years!". Since then more than 55 similar demonstrations 
have been staged and thousands of pro-independence posters and pamphlets printed and distributed 
throughout Tibet. 

This challenge to Chinese rule, however, is not a new phenomenon. Following the October 1950 
invasion by the Chinese People’s Liberation Army (PLA) of the area that today constitutes the 
Tibet Autonomous Region, the Dalai Lama and his government attempted to work with the 
Chinese authorities. In central Tibet the Chinese delayed socialist reforms of traditional Tibetan 
society. These were, however, aggressively instituted in Tibetan areas outside of what is today 
the TAR, provoking widespread rebellions in eastern Tibet in 1956-57. The revolt spread to 
central Tibet, culminating in a mass uprising in March 1959 during which the Dalai Lama fled to 
India and, according to Chinese figures, 87,000 Tibetans were killed 3 . Beijing dissolved the 
Tibetan government and instituted direct rule, which, notwithstanding the formal establishment of 
the TAR in 1965, in effect continues to this day. Guerrilla resistance against the Chinese 
continued from 1959 through most of the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976) 4 , until it was finally 
crushed in 1974. 

The current wave of protests began after seven years of cultural, economic and religious 
liberalisations, initiated by the then Communist Party Secretary Hu Yaobang in 1980. These 
reforms rectified many of the abuses of the preceding 20 years, but did not apparently diminish 
the Tibetans’ distrust of Chinese government policies. Indeed, many nationalist activists are now 
young Tibetans who have never known Tibet without the Chinese and were too young to 
experience the horrors their parents suffered in the 1960s. In Lhasa, the imprisonment of 
university students for political crimes 5 and the arrest of several school students for forming 
’counter-revolutionary’ organisations 6 , is indicative of the increasing involvement of educated 
youth since 1988. 


1. See generally Schwartz, R.D., The Anti-Splittist Campaign and the Development of Tibetan Political Consciousness , Unpublished 
paper presented at the conference "40 Years On: Tibet 1950-1990", held at SOAS, London, April 1990. 

2. The ’Five Point Peace Plan’ proposed: "1. Transformation of the whole of Tibet into a zone of peace; 2. Abandonment of China’s 
population transfer policy which threatens the very existence of the Tibetans as a people; 3. Respect for the Tibetan people’s 
fundamental human rights and democratic freedoms; 4. Restoration and protection of Tibet’s natural environment and the abandonment 
of China’s use of Tibet for the production of nuclear weapons and dumping of nuclear waste; 5. Commencement of earnest negotiations 
on the future status of Tibet and of relations between the Tibetan and Chinese people." 

3. See van Walt van Praag, M.C., op.cit. , (Introduction, #4), p.163. 

4. A particularly large mass revolt was suppressed in 1968-69. 

5. See Ch.6, # 26, below. 

6. See pp.45-46 below. 
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Nationalist activity in the last few years has been largely an urban phenomenon, focusing on 
Lhasa and a few towns in north and eastern Tibet. While nomads and farmers 7 express fervent 
loyalty to the Dalai Lama, they live in sparsely populated and remote regions where they have 
little opportunity to transform sentiment into action. Further, with vivid memories of the ruthless 
crushing of Tibetan opposition in the 1950s and 1960s, they fear a reversal of the post-Mao 
liberalisations that have brought many of them a substantially increased standard of living and 
considerable freedom to practise religion and revive their traditional culture 8 . 

Despite the rural reticence, however, nationalist activity has spread to rural areas and smaller 
towns. Announcing the intensification of ideological and propaganda work in the countryside, 
delegates at the 4th TAR Communist Party Congress held in Lhasa in July 1990 warned that 
"should our Party fail to occupy the ideological front in the vast farming and pastoral areas, it will 
be taken by the separatists and bourgeois ideology. We should ... wage a tit-for-tat struggle and 
fight for every inch of ground" 9 . 

Since the Autumn 1987 demonstrations in Lhasa, independence demonstrations or other political 
activity (such as the distribution of pro-independence posters or leaflets) have been reported in 
Rigong, south of Xinning in Qinghai province; Ngaba, Batang, Litang and Dartsedo (Chinese: 
Kangding ), in Sichuan province, and Xiahe 10 , in Gansu province. All these areas lie outside the 
TAR and their political activity attests to the fact that most Tibetans in these regions identify 
themselves as part of a single Tibetan polity * 11 . In central Tibet, nationalist activity has spread 
beyond Lhasa to at least Tsetang, Gyantse, Shekar, Chamdo ( chab-mdo ) and possibly towns in the 
Kongpo Nyitri area 12 . Several monasteries and nunneries in a 100km radius of Lhasa have 
become politicised only in the last two years 13 . 

There is evidence that an increasing number of Tibetan cadres in Party and government are also 
showing sympathies to the nationalist movement. On the day martial law was announced in 
Lhasa, Tibet Daily (Xizang Ribao) admitted that even Party members had "fallen into the 


7. The vast majority of Tibetans live as fanners, growing mainly barley, or as nomads, herding yaks, sheep and goats. Chinese 
statistics show that in 1984 10.15% of the population in the TAR lived outside of urban ("municipal”) areas. See Clarke, G., China’s 
Reforms of Tibet and their Effects on Pastoralism ", Discussion Paper No. 237, Institute of Development Studies, University of Sussex, 
November 1987. 

8. See detailed anthropological field work in western Tibet, in Goldstein, M.C. & Beall, C.M., "The Impact of China’s Reform 
Policy on the Nomads of Western Tibet", Asian Survey , Vol.XXIX, No.6, June 1989, pp.619-641. 

9. Tibet Television, 15/7/90, in BBC Short Wave Broadcasts , Far East, published daily, (hereinafter called SWB), 20/7/90. See also 
comments of TAR Chinese Communist Party (CCP) Secretary Hu Jintao during an inspection tour to three rural counties of Nagchu 
Prefecture in September 1989, Lhasa Radio, 11/9/89, in SWB, 16/9/89. 

10. A major Tibetan monastery, Labrang Tashikiel, is located in this town. 

11. Some political leaflets produced outside the TAR refer specifically to the concept of a ’greater Tibet’ (’Cholka sum’) incorporating 
the three traditional provinces of U-Tsang, Kham and Amdo. 

12. The absence of Shigatse, the second largest city in the TAR, from this list is noticeable. The late Panchen Lama, as the head of 
Tashilunpo ( bkra-shi-lhun-po) monastery, was particularly revered in Shigatse. His influence was instrumental in persuading Tibetans 
in Shigatse not to follow the lead of Lhasa. For centuries there has also been a traditional rivalry between Shigatse and Lhasa which 
has been exploited by China. See "Rival Tibetan Cities Tell Tale of Two Strategies", The Guardian , London, 16/3/90, p.12. 

13. eg. Rato ( rwa-stod ), Samye ( bsam-yal ), Gongkar Choede, monasteries in Tsetang, Gyantse monastery, and the nunneries of 
Shungseb (gshong-gseb ), Garu ( dga’-ru ), Chupsang ( chu-bzang) and Mijungri ( mi-chung-ri ). 
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separatist mire ... despite education", and that as a result "we must strictly enforce party 
discipline and purge them from the Party" 14 . 

In the last decade, the Tibetan independence movement, strongly influenced by the non-violent, 
religious values advocated by the Dalai Lama, has principally relied on peaceful methods. A 
trader who works in Lhasa said recently that messages from the Dalai Lama have played a major 
role in deterring violence. "Because one Chinese died in 1988 15 His Holiness [the Dalai Lama] 
sent messages telling the Tibetans off, and this had a big impact." There are signs, however, of 
increasing frustration, especially amongst the youth and it is possible that Tibetans may soon try 
to take up arms. Posters that appeared in Lhasa in May 1989 after the execution of two Tibetans 
accused of attempting to escape ffom prison, warned: 

"The Tibetan people have watched this [the executions] and past atrocities with 
forbearance, because we have remembered the advice of His Holiness to be peaceful and 
not to harm others. But if the Chinese misunderstand this forbearance and if they directly 
or indirectly do anything to the life of Tibetan freedom-fighters who are in their prisons, 
no Tibetan will be able to forsake his race, and Chinese in positions of authority will 
receive an eye for an eye treatment ...Let this be a warning to you." 

Monks and nuns have played a leading role in the/ independence movement. They have initiated 
almost every demonstration in Lhasa since September 1987 16 and their woodblock printing 
presses have produced some of the most important independence literature. This is not surprising 
in a society where monks and nuns are traditional leaders 17 , and in which many aspects of human 
learning were nurtured in monasteries. Thousands of lay Tibetans have joined in the major 
demonstrations, and the number of lay people imprisoned in the last two years reflects the fact 
that the movement is jointly lead by the monastic and lay communities. 


Independence Slogans and Literature 

Almost all aspects of the political unrest in Tibet can be traced back to one underlying theme: the 
desire of Tibetans for independence and the return of the Dalai Lama from exile. Often, 
problems ostensibly unrelated to the independence issue are characterised by the Tibetans as a 
question of their right to govern themselves. Commenting on the current redevelopment of the 
old Tibetan quarter in Lhasa, one resident argued: "if the old houses are to be knocked down it’s 
up to us Tibetans to decide, the Chinese cannot decide for us, and we will only be able to decide 
when we are independent" 18 . 


14. Lhasa Radio, in Mandarin, 7/3/89, reading Tibet Daily , commentary, "In the Face of the Severe Test", in the USA based Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service , China, Daily Reports, (hereinafter called FBIS), 7/3/89, p.15. 

15. This refers to the death of a Chinese Armed Policeman who was allegedly thrown out of a window by Tibetans during the 
demonstration on 5/3/88. 

16. There is general agreement in the independence movement that, because there is a risk of being shot, demonstrations should be at 
least initiated by celibate monks and nuns who have no family responsibilities. 

17. Traditional Tibetan society was often guided by the principle of "harmonious blend of religion and politics" ( chos-srid zung-'brel). 
See Namkhai Norbu, The Necklace of gZi . Narthang Publications, Dharamsala, 1989. 

18. A group of politically active monks at Drepung monastery said in 1988 that independence was a prerequisite for true religious 
freedom in Tibet. "Only after independence can we be truly monks", they said. 
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Chinese officials were shocked at the emotional welcome given to the four delegations of the 
Tibetan Government-in-Exile, seen by Tibetans as representatives of their exiled leader, that 
visited Tibet between 1979 and 1984. It is this continuing personal bond between the Dalai Lama 
and his people, more than 30 years after he fled into exile, that unites the vast majority of 
Tibetans throughout the PRC. "When we were demonstrating", said one nun from Shungseb 
nunnery arrested for protesting in 1988, "we were ready to sacrifice our lives so that all sentient 
beings could have the possibility of seeing His Holiness the Dalai Lama. The loss of one life in 
order to achieve this aim is not to be regretted". 

The political views of some Tibetans reflect the deep religious strains in their society. 
Independence is synonymous with freedom to seek spiritual fulfilment. "If Tibet is independent, 
then the Buddha Dharma [teachings] can prevail", said a monk from Drepung: 

"... the Chinese are saying that you have freedom of everything, such as freedom of 
religious faith and so on. Human rights include freedom. But we need real freedom. 
Through freedom we can make preparations not only for this life, but work more for the 
future lives to come. As the Chinese reject the existence of future lives, that is one 
difficult point. If freedom is only to eat and drink, it doesn’t have much significance. 
That can be done by any animal such as a dog or a cat who only worries about food and 
drink. So human beings are not the same. t To be human has deeper meaning. " 19 

In modern terminology the common sentiment expressed in pro-independence demonstrations, 
political posters and pamphlets would be described as a desire for self-determination 20 . They 
express a strong sense of a Tibetan identity that is distinct from the Chinese linguistically, 
culturally, politically and historically. Whether Tibetans would accept a political status that falls 
short of complete independence is uncertain 21 . Nevertheless, when Tibetans shout "Po 
Rangzen!" {bod rang-btsan ), "Free Tibet!", or "Po Rangzen yin!" {bod rang-btsan yin), "Tibet is 
Independent!", there is common agreement that at the very least it means the return of the Dalai 
Lama, and that the Chinese should no longer control Tibet. 

One of the most important statements of political thinking to come out of Tibet in recent years is a 
document called "The Meaning of the Precious Democratic Constitution of Tibet" (the full text is 
reproduced in Appendix C). The Drepung monks who wrote the pamphlet, made woodblock 
copies and distributed it in villages around Lhasa, were later arrested and found guilty of various 
’counter-revolutionary’ offences 22 . One of the leaders, Ngawang Phulchung {ngag-dbang phul- 
byung\ Chinese: Ngawang Punchung) is now serving a 19 year sentence in Drapchi {grwa-bzhi ) 
prison. The authors set out to explain the meaning of the word ’democracy’ {dmangs gtso) and to 
describe their broad vision of a future Tibet free of Chinese domination, ruled by Tibetans on the 
basis of the 1963 draft constitution proposed by the Dalai Lama in exile. 


19. Schwartz, R.D., op.cit. , (Jt 1 above), p.26. 

20. Tibetans normally use variations of the term ’independence’ (’rangzen’) rather than self-determination, although unusually, "The 
Precious Democratic Constitution of Tibet” described below, does refer specifically to the right of self-determination. 

21. The ’Strasbourg Proposal’ unveiled by the Dalai Lama in June 1988, which proposed a possible free association with China in 
which Tibet would enjoy control over all internal affairs and China would only be responsible for Tibet’s foreign affairs and defence, 
caused great controversy amongst Tibetans. 

22. See p.39 below. 
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In response to the Chinese claim that Tibetans want to reestablish the pre-1950 social system, the 
monks emphasise: 

"having completely eradicated the practices of the old society with all its faults, the future 
Tibet will not resemble our former condition and be a restoration of serfdom or be like the 
so-called ’old system ’ of rule by a succession of feudal masters or monastic estates." 

The authors envisage "a democratic government embodying both religious and secular principles". 
The document lists many of the individual human rights enshrined in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and expresses the hope that they will be enjoyed by all citizens. 

The heart of the document is an analysis of the meaning of the word ’democracy’, broken down 
into its two syllables. The first syllable, ’people’ ( dmangs ), means "the broad masses" of all three 
provinces of Tibet, not "a few people" differentiated on the basis of class, power or wealth. The 
second syllable, ( gtso ) means "the wishes of the people as paramount". Therefore, "democracy 
refers to a popular system which fundamentally accords with the needs, wishes, and choices of the 
broad masses". When the constitution is implemented, "people with different individual views of 
what course of action to follow, by exercising their democratic prerogatives, will also be able to 
practise what they think and speak without need of fear, hypocrisy and concealment". 

Expressing the belief that the Tibetan people possess "the right to self-determination in accordance 
with international law", the document closes: 

"In summary, in order for Tibet to be administered in the future by Tibetans, and for 
Tibetans to decide Tibetan affairs, and in order for Tibetans to be able to exercise for 
themselves the rights intended by the precious constitution, we must remind ourselves that 
everyone, young and old, must steadfastly do whatever they can in every way, directly and 
indirectly, for the movement to restore Tibetan freedom." 


Chinese Strategies 

The more persistent the independence movement has become since Autumn 1987, the more 
intense has been the government resolve to eradicate all signs of nationalist sympathy. The 
political crackdown has extended to monasteries, schools, government offices, residential areas 
and even the Communist Party itself. All weapons in the government’s armoury - the courts, 
police, army. Armed Police, ’patriotic’ organisations, media, - have been mobilised to "deal 
resolute, accurate, and rapid blows at the serious crimes of a small number of separatists in 
sabotaging the unity, stability, and solidarity of the motherland" 23 . "The peoples will brook no 
interference", warned a Tibet Daily editorial: 

"the great unity among the people of various nationalities cemented with blood brooks no 

sabotage, and it is indestructible. Since the riots and rebellions were quelled ... the 


23. "Hit Hard at the Small Number of Separatists", Tibet Daily , commentary, 13/3/89, on Lhasa Radio, 13/3/89, in FBIS, 14/3/89, 
p.43. 
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banner of national unity [in Tibet] has become even more dazzlingly beautiful and is 
shining with new radiance. " 24 

The official government line is that the disturbances have been instigated by exile Tibetans and by 
a handful of separatists in Tibet who do not have popular support. Some officials, however, have 
acknowledged that Tibetans have legitimate grievances which have prompted them to protest 
against the government. "Aside from the instigation of the splittists in foreign countries", Zhao 
Ziyang, the former General Secretary of the CCP, was reported as saying, "the riots in Lhasa 
were caused by long-standing ’leftist’ policies in Tibet" 25 , - i.e. policies implemented by more 
orthodox Maoist cadres who resisted the post-Mao religious, cultural, linguistic and economic 
liberalisations. 

One strategy in dealing with this discontent has been to encourage the development of politically 
non-threatening cultural and social activities. Research into areas such as oral folk traditions; the 
growth of Tibetan performing arts institutions and Tibetan ’thangka’ painting, have all been 
fostered. 

However, the principal strategy has been to announce a new drive to improve Tibet’s economy in 
the hope that increased subsidies and a further relaxation of economic regulations will stimulate 
the economy of the TAR, gradually improve living /Standards and thereby quell Tibetans’ unrest. 

Reaffirming the government’s dual political and economic strategy, Hu Jintao, the TAR 
Communist Party Secretary, has summarised the future work of the Party in Tibet as "the one 
central task, two major matters and three guarantees" 26 . The one "central task" is "economic 
construction". The two "major matters" are "stabilising the situation" and "developing the 
economy". The "three guarantees" were described as "long term social stability", "sustained, 
steady and co-ordinated development" of the economy, and marked improvements in the standard 
of living 27 . It is beyond the scope of this report to assess the impact of these economic policies. 
So far, however, economic aid has neither halted nationalist protests, nor restrained the ruthless 
crackdown on peaceful dissent. 


24. "Hold Aloft the Banner of National Unity and Advance on the Crest of Victory", Tibet Daily , editorial, 4/9/90, as read out on 
Tibet Television, 4/9/90, in FBIS, 6/9/90. 

25. "CCP Encounters Tremendous Resistance in Attempting to Eliminate Pernicious Influence of Leftism in Tibet", Ming Pao , in 
Chinese, Hong Kong, 2/6/88, p.6, in FBIS, 2/6/88, p.32. 

26. Report of Hu Jintao at the opening of the 4th TAR CCP Congress on 11/7/90, Tibet Television, in Mandarin, 15/7/90, in SWB, 
19/7/90. 

27. ibid. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


'PATRIOTISM FIRST AND LOVE FOR RELIGION SECOND'": 

THE CONTROL OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOMS IN TIBET 


"Through freedom we can make preparations not only for this life, but work more for the 
future lives to come ... If freedom is only to eat and drink, it doesn’t have much 
significance. That can be done by any animal such as a dog or a cat who only worries 
about food and drink. So human beings are not the same. To be human has deeper 
meaning." [Monk, Drepung monastery] 

Visitors to Tibet are often surprised by the apparent freedom of religious practice. Prayer flags 
flutter on the tops of houses and mountains; Tibetans openly finger their ’malas’ (similar to rosary 
beads), chant ’mantras’ and spin prayer wheels; they perform ’kora’, or circumambulations, of 
holy places and regularly visit the local monastery. Almost every home boasts an altar, no matter 
how rudimentary. In the markets, trade in astrological charts, posters of Tibetan deities and 
photographs of both the Dalai Lama and the late Panchen Lama is brisk and competitive. 
Although it can be difficult for government employees to obtain permission to go on pilgrimage, it 
is not uncommon to see Tibetans from a far away village prostrating several thousand kilometres 
to a holy site such as Mount Kailas (gang rin-po-che) 1 2 . 

Article 36 of the Chinese Constitution opens with the words: 

"Citizens of the PRC enjoy freedom of religious belief. No organ of state, mass 
organisation or person is allowed to force any citizen to believe or not believe in religion. 
It is impermissible to discriminate against any citizen who believes or does not believe in 
religion. " 3 

But despite the apparent signs of religious freedom and the rights laid down in the Constitution, 
the Communist Party remains fundamentally hostile to religion. Communist Party members are 
prohibited from professing religious beliefs and are encouraged to "unremittingly propagate 
atheism" 4 . "A Communist Party member is a complete materialist and an atheist", reaffirmed a 
recent television commentary. "Religion is built on the basis of idealism. The two world 
outlooks are fundamentally opposite." 5 In Marxist theory the emergence of religion is a 
reflection of primitive fears and beliefs. It developed into a tool of an exploitative ruling class to 
manipulate the masses. The establishment, therefore, of "high level socialist democracy, and 


1. "Tibet Civil Servants Condemn Splittism", Lhasa Radio, in Mandarin, 13/12/88, in FBIS, 14/12/88. 

2. The Chinese press still equates pilgrimages with backwardness. See "Fever for Pilgrimage creates Social Problems", China Daily , 
14/3/90, which said: "Most pilgrims come from remote mountainous areas that have low cultural and educational standards", and 
claimed that mass pilgrimages produced an imbalanced economy, wastage of money, fires and an influx of beggars. 

3. The article continues: "The State protects normal religious activities. No-one may make use of religion to engage in activities that 
disrupt public order, impair the health of citizens or interfere with the educational system of the state. Religious bodies and religious 
affairs are not subject to any foreign domination." 

4. "The Basic Viewpoint and Policy on the Religious Question During Our Country’s Socialist Period", (known as Document 19) , 
published by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China, March 1982, reproduced in full in Maclnnis, Donald (ed). 
Religion in China Today . New York, 1989, pp. 10-26. 

5. Programme on Xinjiang Television, Urumqi, in Mandarin, 22/6/90, in SWB, 26/6/90. 
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great improvement in education, culture, science and technology" will inevitably, it is thought, 
lead to "the natural extinction of religion" 6 . 

During the Cultural Revolution China attempted forcibly to eradicate religion, by razing religious 
institutions, destroying sacred objects, killing and imprisoning monks and nuns and prohibiting all 
religious practice. That this policy failed is admitted by the government. But despite the dramatic 
impact of the liberalisation policies initiated by Hu Yaobang in 1980 7 , it is clear that the practice 
of religion is subject to strict controls within carefully prescribed limits. It is these controls that 
threaten the survival of the richness of the Tibetan Buddhist philosophical tradition. 


Control on the Propagation of Religion 

1. Teachings. Initiations and public ceremonies : The Chinese government prohibits the 
propagation of religion outside of monasteries and other "places designated for religious 
services" 8 . Whether religious teachings or ceremonies are permitted within monasteries, 
however, depends largely on local County and District officials. At the rural monastery of 
Drigung (’ bri-gung ), for example, the public are allowed to attend initiations and receive 
blessings, but not to attend teachings. In general, small teachings or initiations are tolerated. 
Gatherings that are too large, or too enthusiastic, or which could be a focus for nationalist 
sentiment, run the risk of being summarily banned. The "conduct of religious activities on an 
excessively large scale" has been branded as "abnormal". "Regarding these activities the policy of 
freedom of religious belief is not to protect them but to constrain them. " 9 

In the Lhasa region only particularly renowned religious teachers are permitted to give public 
teachings within monasteries and nunneries, and even this is subject to the current political 
climate. In 1988 teachings by the famous scholars Geshe Lamrimpa Ngawang Phuntshog (dge- 
shes lam-rim-pa ngag-dbang phun-tshogs) from Drepung and Geshe Senge ( seng-ge ) from Sera 
(se-ra) monastery, were still tolerated despite the demonstrations that took place in Autumn 1987. 
In April 1989, however, similar teachings were prohibited even though these teachings have 
always been apolitical, focusing on the meaning of scriptures. Geshe Lamrimpa was again 
permitted to give teachings in 1990, but only after he agreed to take responsibility for any political 
incident that occurred during the teachings. 

Visits by religious teachers living in exile are allowed, but are closely controlled. The Ganze 
propaganda guide 10 warns that: 


6. "Propaganda Speeches on Strengthening National Solidarity and Preserving the Unification of the Motherland” written by the 
Propaganda Committee of the Ganze ( dkar-mdzes) Prefectural Committee of the CCP. February 1990. Hereinafter referred to as the 
Ganze propaganda guide . 3,100 numbered copies were printed, marked 'nei bu\ or ’for internal distribution’. Ganze Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture is part of Sichuan Province. 

7. He laid down six guiding policy principles emphasising, amongst other things, that "vigorous efforts must be made to revive and 
develop Tibetan culture ... including fine Buddhism ... which [is] worthy of serious study and development". See Xinhua (New China 
News Agency), 30/5/80, and Jiang Shu, "New Changes on the Plateau", Beijing Review . 25/5/81. 

8. Document 19 , see #4 above. See also "Government Functionary Discusses Religion", Beijing Review , 14/8/89. 

9. Shining Life Daily (Guangming Ribao), in Chinese, Beijing, 9/5/88, in FBIS, 2/6/88, pp.32-34. 

10. See #6 above. 
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"recently, the anti-Communist, anti-socialist forces which have escaped abroad made use 
of our ’freedom to travel back and forth ’ policy. Some, upon their return from abroad, 
use religion as a cover to undertake evil activities such as collecting information, 
spreading rumours, viciously destroying national relationships etc. We must be on guard 
against all these." 

"It is hard to get permission unless you settle permanently, then you can get rights," said one 
monk from eastern Tibet. "Some areas are easier than others. Chamdo is stricter, Yushu is 
easier." 

After being banned for over 20 years the Monlam Chenmo ( smon-lam chen-mo) Prayer festival 
was revived in 1986. Following demonstrations in November 1987 in Rigong, the 1988 Monlam 
festival there was cancelled. In Lhasa, meanwhile, the government insisted the event be staged as 
a sign that the situation was normal 11 . It finally went ahead, but following the major 
demonstration on the final day, both the 1989 and 1990 Monlam festivals were cancelled. 

2. Search for ’Tulkus’ : ’Tulkus’, enlightened beings who are able to choose the time and place of 
their rebirth, play an important role in the development and teaching of doctrine and the 
leadership of religious communities. The search for young children in whom a ’tulku’ has been 
reincarnated was prohibited for many years. Although the policy on this has not been clarified, it 
seems that the search for ’tulkus’, under strict government control, is now sometimes tolerated 12 . 


In an attempt to institutionalise and control the process, China characterises the recognition of 
’tulkus’ not as a religious question, but as an issue of sovereignty. The "Dalai clique" has been 
accused of interfering in religion in Tibet by recognising reincarnations of ’tulkus’ in Spain and 
America 13 . 

Therefore, China announced in 1989 that "according to Chinese law and Buddhist tradition" 14 , 
the search for the reincarnation of the Panchen Lama, who died in January 1989, would take place 
only within the boundaries of the PRC and under government supervision. Tibetans in Tibet and 
in exile say this is a direct interference in a unique religious tradition governed by centuries of 
religious protocol. In 1990 posters at Drepung monastery warned that "the re-incarnation of the 
late Panchen Lama will only be acceptable to us Tibetans if it has been approved by our leader. 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama ... In no way can we accept a nominee of the red Chinese." 

The establishment, in 1987, of the Chinese Tibetan Language Academy for Higher Buddhist 
Studies (Chinese: Zhongguo Zangyuxi Gaoji Foxeyuari), may be one reason why the policy on 
searching for ’tulkus’ is being gradually relaxed. Here, 128 "living Buddhas" and 20 "lamas" are 


11. Monastic leaders advocated the boycotting of the festival unless all monks arrested during the Autumn 1987 demonstrations were 
released. See p.24 below. 

12. In the Summer of 1987 a spokesperson for the State Nationalities Affairs Commission said that whether it is legal to discover 
incarnate lamas "is still under discussion. There are as yet no regulations". See Curtis, Lynn A., " Eisenhower Foundation 1987, 
Delegation to China and Tibet, July 14 - Aug 2 1987, Questions, Answers and Observations on Tibet " (hereinafter called Eisenhower 
Foundation Report) . Unpublished report. 


13. Ganze propaganda guide , op.cit., (Jt 6 above). 

14. People’s Daily , Overseas Edition, 28/7/89. 
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reported to receive education in "religious policies, state decrees, religious theory, as well as 
scientific and cultural knowledge" 15 . Ren Wuzhi, political adviser to the academy and director 
of the Education Affairs Bureau under the State Council, "stressed that the academy should 
strengthen its education in patriotism, national solidarity and opposing separatism" 16 . 

3. Distribution of ’religious propaganda’ : Tibetans are generally permitted to possess religious 
items. The government has, however, attempted to halt the flow of religious items from 
abroad 17 . In 1988 the leader of the Nagchu Prefecture Public Security Bureau 18 interpreted a 
’temporary regulation’ prohibiting foreigners from distributing any "propaganda or pornographic 
literature" as including religious items such as blessed cords, photographs of the Dalai Lama, and 
blessed seeds 19 . Western tourists in central and eastern Tibet have been fined for handing out 
photographs of the Dalai Lama. In May 1990 a tourist was briefly detained at Tashilunpo 
monastery in Shigatse for handing out a photograph of the Dalai Lama. An official reportedly 
explained that "it is permitted to give one photograph to the monastery, but to give a photograph 
to a monk is a political act". 

4. Restrictions on Prayers and Rituals : In general, religious rituals performed in private houses, 
usually by monks, are permitted. However, a long standing ban on religious prayers or texts 
written by the Dalai Lama, or invoking the aid of certain protective deities, was renewed in 1989, 
particularly in monasteries in the Lhasa region. This includes Kangsol ( bskang-gsol ; propitiation 
of wrathful deities); the Dentsik Monlam (bden-tshig smon-lam\ the prayer for universal truth 
written by the Dalai Lama); Gyalwai Shapten (rgyal-b’i zhabs-brtan\ prayer for the long life of 
the Dalai Lama), and Bod Khung Lhasung Den Khul (bod skyong lha-srung bden bskul; which 
reminds protective deities to help Tibet). 

The throwing of ’tsampa’ (Iha-rgyal) was banned and the burning of juniper bush (’sang-sof; 
bsang-gsol) restricted 20 , after Tibetans performed these activities in celebration of the award of 
the Nobel Peace Prize to the Dalai Lama. At least two nuns from Chupsang nunnery, Gyaltsen 
Jampa (rgyal-mtshan byams-pa ), aged 22, and Gyaltsen Lhakdon ( rgyal-mtshan lhag-sgron ), aged 
20, were arrested on 11th December 1989 after they burned juniper on a mountain near the 
nunnery the previous day 21 . This ban seems to have been gradually relaxed since the lifting of 


15. Xinhua , in Chinese, 5/9/90, in SWB, 11/9/90. 

16. ibid. 

17. See p Ch.5, #34, below for the statistics of items seized at border posts between 1986 and 1989. 

18. The official name for the police in the PRC is the Public Security Bureau (PSB). In this report the two terms are used 
interchangeably. 

19. The ’temporary regulation’ was promulgated on 25/3/88 by the TAR People’s Government relating to the "Strengthening of 
Administration of Foreigners in Tibet". Article 12 stipulates that: "Foreigners are strictly forbidden to distribute in Tibet any 
propaganda (Chinese: xuanchuan pin ) or pornographic literature (Chinese: yinsui dupiri) which would undermine the government’s 
sovereignty and dignity and which would undermine national unity and interfere with our internal affairs, and which is against China’s 
government, political, economic, cultural or moral standards." It has not been possible to obtain the official text of this regulation. 
The above extract is the translation of a handwritten version provided by the Nagchu authorities. 

20. See p.30 below. 

21. Nuns from Chupsang say that of the 80 nuns expelled in December 1989 (see p.18 below), 14 were expelled mainly because they 
burned juniper on a mountain near their nunnery, and 16 because they had done the same within the grounds of the nunnery. 
Appendix E includes an account of how soldiers allegedly beat monks at Ganden (dga ’-Idan) monastery after they burnt juniper on 
10/12/89, the day the Nobel Peace Prize was presented to the Dalai Lama in Oslo. 
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martial law, and ’sang-sol’ in particular was performed as usual during the Sakadawa ( sa-ga zla- 
wa) festival 22 in June 1990. 

During December 1989, Mura Nyinba, a small monastery behind the Jokhang, was prevented 
from staging its annual 15 day recitation of the mantra "Om mani padme hum". Also during this 
month, the Barkor was sealed off when it would normally be filled with Tibetans celebrating the 
festival of Pelhe Rutri ( dbal-lhe ru-tri). 

5. "Feudal and superstitious activities" : The Chinese Constitution stipulates that the state only 
protects "normal religious activities" 23 . ’Superstitious’ religious beliefs and activities are 
considered to be ’illegitimate’ and are therefore usually prohibited. In October 1989 the Peasants’ 
Daily (Nongmin Ribao) linked Buddhism to feudal practices and warned that: 

"Since these feudal and superstitious activities poison the minds of the masses, adversely 
affect the healthy growth of our younger generation, pollute the general mood of our 
society, and impede the building of socialist spiritual civilisation in our rural areas, under 
no circumstances should we underestimate their seriousness and slacken our vigilance 
against them". 24 

The Tibetan’s reluctance to kill insects that attack crops is classified as superstitious because it is 
said to impede economic production 25 . Recently, an article written by a scholar at the Academy 
of Social Sciences in Lhasa, one of the key research institutions in Tibet, was rejected by the 
censorship committee because it discussed the phenomenon of oracles going into trance and the 
tantric practices of high lamas. 

6. Research and publications : Major Buddhist texts, such as the Kangyur and Tengyur, are once 
again being printed. A considerable amount of academic research on Tibetan Buddhism has also 
been permitted since 1980. The prohibition against the propagation of religion, however, is 
strictly enforced. At the Academy of Social Sciences a four person board of editors checks 
articles proposed for publication and rejects any that are perceived as disseminating religion. 


The Practice of Religion in Monasteries & Nunneries 

The degree of interference in monastic affairs varies dramatically throughout Tibetan areas of the 
PRC. In monasteries and nunneries in the Lhasa valley and in some major towns in the TAR 
such as Gyantse, Shigatse and Tsetang, government control is both multi-layered and intrusive. 
The duties of the Nationalities and Religious Affairs Commission 26 , the principal organ of central 
government control of religious affairs, include approving reconstruction projects, screening 
prospective novices and monitoring financial records. Government appointed monks form 
Democratic Management Committees ( chos-don u-yon-lhan-khang ) that oversee the 


22. Celebrating the birth, enlightenment and parinirvama of Sakyamuni, the historical Buddha. 

23. Article 36. 

24. Peasants’ Daily , in Chinese, Beijing, 18/10/89, in SWB, 26/10/89. 

25. The Ganze propaganda guide , op.cit., (#6 above). 

26. Known by many Tibetans as the Religious Affairs Bureau (chos-tsogs). 
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implementation of the government’s religious and political policies, and operate as the monastic 
eyes and ears of the security police 27 . 

In rural regions of Tibet, monasteries located in or near towns at the County and Prefectural level 
tend to be more closely scrutinised and sometimes subject to a stricter application of policy. 
Monasteries and nunneries that are days away from towns and roads are rarely visited by officials, 
have no Democratic Management Committees 28 and, because they tend to be poorer and smaller, 
are not seen as a threat to the secular order. They rarely receive the state aid that brings with it 
regular monitoring and interference in the minutiae of monastic administration. 

Nevertheless, even these isolated religious communities often express a sense of insecurity in the 
knowledge that the government and Party remain hostile to their existence. They know that 
officials who do visit have the power to severely circumscribe their activities and fear that the 
policy of religious liberalisation could be reversed without warning, destroying the tentative gains 
of the last decade. 

In comparison to the TAR, a monastic revival has swept across large sections of Tibetan areas of 
Qinghai, Gansu and Sichuan. In the area around the town of Ngaba, in Sichuan province, about 
9,000 monks live in 30-40 monasteries, six of these with more than 400 monks 29 . Ngaba now 
boasts the largest Tibetan monastery in the world, Kirti monastery, which has grown to its pre- 
1959 level of about 1800 monks. However, there are signs that the liberal approach which 
permitted this growth is changing. 

1. Reconstruction of monasteries : China acknowledges that out of more than 2,700 monasteries 
existing in Tibet in 1959, 550 remained in 1966 and only 8 were still standing by the end of the 
Cultural Revolution 30 . The Tibetan Govemment-in-Exile claim that in all over 6,000 
monasteries were destroyed 31 . 

Since the early 1980s the Tibetans have been rebuilding at a frenetic pace 32 . "We are rebuilding 


27. The Democratic Management Committee "is responsible for overseeing the monastery’s Buddhist activities, its repair and upkeep, 
selecting administrative personnel and any work that goes on. The Committee receives guidance and support from relevant government 
departments in charge of religious affairs, and keeps them informed of any problems in implementing state policies". Jing Wei, 100 
Questions About Tibet . Beijing Review Press, Beijing, 1989, p.61. For more details about the activities of these Committees, see 
Forbidden Freedoms, Beijing’s Control of Religion in Tibet , A report by the International Campaign For Tibet, Washington, DC, 
September 1990, pp.24-30. 

28. Nevertheless, at least one monk or nun is usually appointed to liaise with local officials. See Forbidden Freedoms , op.cit., (#27 
above), p.25. 

29. In contrast, the Lhasa valley boasts only 3 monasteries, Drepung, Sera and Ganden, with more than 300 monks, and these used to 
house 10,000, 7,000 and 4,000 respectively prior to 1959. 

30. Press conference in Lhasa on 18/7/87 given by Buchung Tsering ( bu-chung tshe-ring ), a Vice-Chairman of the TAR government. 
Verbatim account supplied to TIN by Petra Kelly, member of the German Bundestag. He also said that in 1959 there were 115,600 
monks and nuns, in 1966 there were 6,900 and in 1978, 970 (less than 1 % of the 1959 figure) remained; cf. Wu Naitao, "Lamaism 
Flourishing in Tibet", Beijing Review , 26/10-1/11/87, pp.23-26, at pp.23-24. 

31. Present Conditions in Tibet . Office of Information & International Relations (OIIR), Dharamsala, India, 1990, p. 71. 

32. The Chinese claim that over 200 monasteries and 700 "sutra-chanting halls” have been rebuilt in the TAR. Wu Naitao, op.cit. , 
(#30 above). However, China has also said that there are now 1,400 "temples, monasteries and other worshipping grounds" active in 
Tibet - see submission by the PRC delegation to the 46th session of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights, under agenda 
item 23, Geneva, February 1990, and also Jing Wei, op.cit. , (#27 above), p.58, which cites a figure of 1,142 active monasteries and 
religious centres. 
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as fast as we can, while we have the opportunity”, said a carpenter near Rigong. Most 
monasteries, however, have so far only been able to rebuild a small proportion of the destroyed 
temples 33 . 

Permission from the Nationalities and Religious Affairs Commission, or, where they have no 
representative, from the local County leaders, is required for the restoration of any religious site. 
In general, reconstruction is tolerated rather than fostered. Document 19 exhorts Party members 
to direct voluntary contributions "so as to build as little as possible". Large scale constructions 
would "obstruct the building up of material and spiritual Socialist civilisation" 34 . 

Funds provided by the central government for reconstruction 35 have principally reached a few 
major monasteries 36 . These monasteries tend to be influential in a particular sect of Tibetan 
Buddhism, or are located in medium to large urban centres, or are frequented by tourists (though 
monasteries in areas closed to foreigners have received state aid 37 ). 

In rural areas, however, reconstruction is discouraged. One or two principal monasteries in each 
district is usually allocated a non-recurrent grant of 10,000 - 30,000 yuan 38 . This is not a 
significant amount when one considers that a single wooden column may cost 1000 yuan. The 
vast majority of small village monasteries and temples 39 receive no state aid. Most of the 
resources for the rebuilding of these, and indeed the majority of larger monasteries, are provided 
by private donations of money and goods, and voluntary labour. 

At least since 1989, monasteries in the Lhasa area are reported to have been prohibited from 
initiating new construction work, though restoration commenced before 1989 has been permitted 
to continue. Monks at Drepung, however, claim that no new construction work has been 
approved since 1987 40 . One report said that in October 1989 authorities withdrew permission 
(granted in 1985) to rebuild a temple at Gongtrang monastery, about 20km east of Lhasa, intended 
to house an unusually large statue of a Buddha. 


33. eg. Drigung monastery, about 110km north east of Lhasa, has only been able to rebuild 3 of its former 30 temples. 

34. Document 19 , op.cit., (#4 above). The authorities normally say that overly enthusiastic constructions ’waste manpower’ or 
otherwise damage economic production - see the Ganze propaganda guide , op.cit., (#6 above). 

35. Most official Chinese reports claim that between 25 and 35 million yuan were provided for TAR monasteries in the decade up to 
1989, though none of the figures are broken down into administrative and actual building costs. See Jing Wei, op.cit. , (#27 above), 
p.59. 

36. Such as Tashilunpo in Shigatse, Labrang Tashikiel in Xiahe (Gansu), Khumbum ( sku-’bum\ Chinese: Taersi) near Xinning 
(Qinghai) and major sites in Lhasa such as the Jokhang and the Potala ( bo-ta-la ). 

37. eg. Kirti monastery in Ngaba. It was reported in 1988 that the government provided 300,000 yuan out of the estimated 3 million 
yuan cost of rebuilding. 

38. 1 yuan = US$0.19. 

39. ’Monasteries’ are usually fully functioning religious institutions with full time monks, while ’temples’ ( lha-khang ) are often just 
buildings used periodically for worship and supervised part-time by a few people, who may or may not have taken religious vows. 

40. They cite two examples: a man from Amdo, called Khedrup ( mkhas-grub ), was refused permission in 1987 to rebuild the ’ther bo 
khang tzen’ and, secondly, Tibetans from the north west region of Hor were not allowed to rebuild the 'Hor Mi Tzen\ Both buildings 
were to be residential quarters for monks from Amdo and Hor respectively. 
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There is also evidence that the particularly rapid growth of monasteries in Tibetan areas of 
Qinghai, Gansu and Sichuan provinces has been halted since 1987 41 . In Zoige (or Ruoergai) 
County 42 , where wood is used extensively in buildings, the local government has severely 
restricted the amount of wood that monasteries can buy 43 . County officials recently instructed 
Sogtsang ( sogs-tshang ) monastery in Thangkhor ( thang-skor) Township, within Zoige County, to 
reduce the number of living quarters for monks from 40 to 20. 

2. Admission Procedure : The procedure for admission to monasteries varies greatly depending on 
the degree of government control over the particular monastery. At many rural monasteries, as 
well as most of the nunneries in the Lhasa valley, there has never been any government 
supervised admission procedure. Prospective novices merely asked individual teachers to take 
them on as students. Tibetans wishing to join larger, urban monasteries, however, have often had 
to bribe and cajole local officials at the Township, District and County levels to obtain 
approval 44 . At the very least, admission to a major monastery involves a monastic teacher 
agreeing to take the applicant on as a student, and then the Democratic Management Committee 
and local police vetting the political background of the applicant and his/her family. 

Once the government has approved admission to a major monastery, his ration card ( them-mtho ) is 
transferred to the County in which the monastery is located - equivalent to an officially approved 
job transfer for China’s regulated workforce. The/larger monasteries usually have quotas for the 
number of official monks that can be admitted each year. This has produced a population of 
unofficial monks without ration cards, who may have been accepted by a teacher but not approved 
by the authorities. About a quarter of the monks at Drepung, Ganden and Sera monasteries are 
unofficial. While in many cases these monks are tolerated by the authorities, there have been 
reports of monastery leaders in eastern Tibet having to hide them when officials visit. 

In monasteries monitored by the government, unofficial monks are prohibited from attending 
group prayers, and therefore miss out on the food, and sometimes a share of donations, that is 
distributed at these gatherings. While some official monks receive a small wage for labour done 
in the monastery, unofficial monks at larger monasteries, and all monks at smaller monasteries, 
are supported entirely by their families and private donations. 

3. Growth and Curtailment of Monastic Population : The period between 1983 and 1987 was one 
of rapid growth for monasteries and nunneries. Many were able to increase their size with little 
government interference. Garu nunnery, for example, increased from 20 nuns in 1985 to about 
130 in 1987. The particularly large monasteries in Ngaba also developed in this period. 

The number of monks and nuns, however, is still far below the pre-1950 level of perhaps 12% of 
the total population 45 . The government has claimed there are 34,000 monks and nuns in the 


41. In the Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture the new policy was reaffirmed at a major meeting of officials from all 
government levels held in the last week of March 1990 in Markham (Chinese: Maerkang or Barkham), the capital of the Prefecture. 

42. Part of the Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture in Sichuan Province. 

43. The amount of wood required for monastic restorations is still insignificant compared to the quantity logged and trucked to 
Chengdu for the commercial timber market (see pp.88-89 below). 

44. See the case studies of 3 admissions, set out in Forbidden Freedoms , op.cit., (#27 above), pp.88-90. 

45. Richardson, H., op.cit. , (Introduction, #7). The Tibetan Government-in-Exile has compiled statistics claiming that there were over 
590,000 monks and nuns in Tibet prior to 1950. See Forbidden Freedoms , op.cit., (#27 above), p.86. 
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hung" for alms, near Nechung monastery, Lhasa. 
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near Ngaba, now in Sichuan province. 
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TAR 46 , which, if correct, is about 1.6% of the official 1990 figure for the Tibetan population of 
the TAR. The Ganze propaganda guide claims that there are 30,000 monks and nuns in Ganze 
Autonomous Prefecture out of a population of 600,000 (i.e. 5%). 

Since the beginning of 1988, however, all monasteries and nunneries in the TAR, and possibly in 
other Tibetan areas of the PRC, have been officially prohibited from admitting new monks or 
nuns 47 . The official monastic populations of Drepung, Ganden and Sera have been frozen at 
between 300 and 400 each. 

In traditional Tibetan society monks and nuns often joined monasteries as young as seven or eight. 
The law forbidding admission of monks and nuns below the age of eighteen, often not strictly 
enforced in the past, has also been revived 48 . 

4. Monastic Education : It will take many generations before the religious tradition in Tibet may 
be able to overcome the loss of almost a whole generation of Buddhist scholars who were killed, 
fled into exile, or were forced to give up their vows, in the 20 years preceding 1979. At Ganden, 
the monastery founded by the great philosophical teacher Tsong Khapa ( tsong-kha-pa ), only two 
philosophy teachers remain where once hundreds taught a monastic population of 4,000 monks. 
At Drepung, 12 Geshe teach about 100 full time students and 50 part-time students, and about two 
students gain the Geshe degree each year. 

Nuns from Garu nunnery say that if they wish to engage a teacher from outside the nunnery, they 
need permission from the Work Team 49 (if one is resident in the nunnery) or the Nationalities 
and Religious Affairs Commission. If granted, the teacher is only allowed to stay for one month. 

Even if teachers are available, in some of the larger monasteries the Democratic Management 
Committees require monks to do so many hours of manual labour that little time is left for 
study 50 . For many smaller, struggling monasteries, the imperative of rebuilding dominates life. 
Nuns from Garu nunnery explained: 

"We get up early and memorise religious texts from 5am to 9am. For the rest of the day 
we work rebuilding the nunnery. At 8pm we go to our rooms [to do chores], but we 
normally carry the religious texts in our hands and read them while we do the chores ." 

As long as political dissent is scrupulously avoided, many monks and nuns can pursue their 
monastic studies within the confines of their monasteries without undue government interference. 
At Achok Tsenyi ( a-mchog mtsan-nyid) monastery, in the Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous 
Prefecture, there are about 700 monks, including at least a couple of hundred children under the 


46. This is the highest figure given by China in recent years. See submission by the Chinese delegation to the 46th session of the 
United Nations Human Rights Commission, under agenda item 23, Geneva, February 1990. cf. "2,000 lamas in various temples and 
monasteries”, Jing Wei, op.cit. , (#27 above); 14,000 monks/nuns and 400 living Buddhas, Wu Naitao, op.cit. , (#30 above), p.23. 

47. It has not been possible to locate any official document that sets out this policy. 

48. The Ganze propaganda guide reaffirms: "It is not allowed and a violation of the policy to seduce young people into religion by 
taking advantage of their inexperience and inability to tell right from wrong". 

49. ie. politically reliable government workers who are sent to monasteries and nunneries to identify political opponents of the 
government - see p.63 below. 

50. See also Forbidden Freedoms , op.cit., (#27 above), p.47. 
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age of 18. This monastery traditionally specialises in philosophical studies and every day, from 
9am until about midday, the monks practice the stylised form of Tibetan philosophical debating. 
"This is a peaceful place", said one young monk. "We do not know anything about politics. We 
just study Buddhism. Ngaba [the County capital] is a long way away and we only visit once a 
year." 

The hostility of local authorities and the fear that the government policy on freedom of religion 
could be reversed as easily as it was granted, creates a tense and uncertain environment. In the 
words of three older monks from Ganden, "a tranquil mind and a peaceful environment are a must 
for those who study". 

In addition to the school for young tulkus (see p.9 above) four government run Buddhist colleges 
have been opened since 1985 at Nechung ( gnas-chung ), below Drepung monastery in Lhasa, 
Khumbum, Labrang Tashikiel and in Ganze. Particularly since 1987, a major aim of these 
institutions has been to "set greater store on education in patriotism and in the legal system among 
Buddhist monks and nuns and publicise the idea of placing patriotism first and love for religion 
second" 51 . 


The Political Crackdown - 1988 to 1990 


For Tibetans, looking to the Dalai Lama as their leader, Buddhism has become a living symbol of 
Tibetan nationalism and monks and nuns have taken a leading role in the independence movement. 
It is therefore not surprising that the government has branded Tibetan Buddhism, as it is practised 
in Tibet today, as ’illegitimate’ and many of its practitioners ’counter-revolutionary’. 

Since October 1989 the government has stepped up its attack on monastic communities that have 
expressed, even peacefully, any political opposition to Chinese rule in Tibet. 

1. Security Control : Despite Chinese claims that the government "has never restricted or 
intervened in the religious affairs of the monasteries ... let alone sending troops to surround 
[them]" 52 , throughout the 13 months of martial law in Lhasa the main monasteries of Drepung, 
Ganden and Sera were surrounded by permanent encampments each of about 200 soldiers of the 
PLA. Their principal role was to isolate these monasteries from lay activists and to prevent 
monks from demonstrating. Monks were (and still are) prohibited from leaving the monastery 
without permission, which is rarely granted. On sensitive dates visiting pilgrims were body 
searched and stamped with an identifying ink mark to prevent unauthorised entries. Some were 
refused entry. 

In a detailed written account of this period monks at Ganden claim that, particularly on 10th 
December 1989 (the day the Dalai Lama received the Nobel Peace Prize), soldiers beat monks 


51. Lhasa Radio broadcast discussing education priorities of the TAR Nationalities and Religious Affairs Commission, "Tibet Civil 
Servants Condemn Splittism", Lhasa Radio, in Mandarin, 13/12/88, in FBIS, 14/12/88. 

52. Statement by Xie Bohua, Adviser to the Chinese delegation, at the 46th Session of the Commission on Human Rights, under 
agenda item 23, Geneva, 13/2/90. 
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leaving the monastery to collect milk and water with 30 inch iron bars, wooden clubs and leather 
belts 53 . 

2. Screening and Investigation by Work Teams : Ad hoc Work Teams have periodically lived in 
all politically suspect monasteries in the Lhasa region since early 1988 54 . Between Autumn 1987 
and the end of 1990 Work Teams moved into Garu, one of the most militant nunneries in Tibet, 
for a total of eighteen months. Together with the Democratic Management Committees (where 
they exist) their task is to identify monks and nuns suspected of repeated involvement in any type 
of nationalist activities or whose political loyalties are suspect. Monks and nuns are quizzed on 
their view of Tibetan history and are required to affirm in writing that Tibet is part of China. 

Whenever Work Teams live at monasteries, all group religious activities are prohibited without 
special permission. Nuns from Garu say that when the mother of one of the nuns died in early 
1990, the Work Team refused to permit them to offer special prayers until they made a written 
statement of repentance for having celebrated the award of the Nobel Peace Prize to the Dalai 
Lama. 

Initially, in early 1988, the Work Teams were relatively restrained in their approach. Polite 
exhortations to be patriotic and not to indulge in separatist activities were combined with the early 
release of most monks who had demonstrated ■ the previous October. After the Monlam 
demonstration in March 1988, however, the monks were required to attend regular meetings 
characterised by threats of violence. On 5th September 1988, after 45 members of a Work Team 
moved into Sera monastery, the monks were told: 

"You must confess your participation in last year’s demonstration. If you do not confess 
and if you do it again, we will kill you; we will execute you; we will put you in prison for 
life. The weight of the law will come down on you." 

Gyaltsen Tsondru ( rgyal-mtshan brtson-’gros ), aged 19, and Sonam Dekyi ( bsod-nams bde-skyid), 
aged 22, former nuns from Chupsang nunnery who escaped to India in mid 1990, described one 
six month stay of the Work Team from October 1989 until April 1990. Throughout this period 
the Work Team called three meetings a day for all 180 nuns, at 9am, 1pm and 4pm. Group 
prayers were banned, though the nuns could study privately in their rooms. The nuns were told 
that the nunnery would be closed and all the nuns would have to leave. 

"They said, ’You keep saying that Tibet is an independent country and for many years you 
have been shouting this. When was Tibet ever independent and who has put these words 
in your mouth ? Today you should ... confess your crimes and dedicate yourself to the 
nation and you will be given ration cards and be permitted to stay in the nunnery. ’ We 


53. See Appendix E for a detailed account, written by a monk, of the activities of the army and Work Team at Ganden monastery in 
late 1989. 

54. The late Panchen Lama said in October 1988 that Work Teams had been dispatched to a dozen monasteries around Lhasa that had 
been involved in the March 1988 unrest. See "Bainqen Discloses Buddhist Group", Beijing Review , 10-16/10/88, pp.6-7. The 
following are numbers of Work Team staff reported by Tibetan sources to be living at the major monasteries and nunneries in the 
Lhasa region in early 1990: 12 at Ganden (reduced from 30 in 1989); 7 at Drepung; 19 at the Jokhang; 11 at Ani Tsangkhung; 15 at 
Garu and an unknown number at Sera, Mijungri, Shungseb and Chupsang. Teams have also regularly visited Palhalupuk, Ramoche 
( ra-mo-che ), Gyume, Samye and monasteries in the Shannan and Shigatse Prefectures (except possibly Tashilunpo monastery in 
Shigatse). 
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were told to pronounce that we would become true nationalists and that we would do 
everything for China and do no splittist activities. We were told ’so many restrictions will 
be enforced here that not even the birds will be able to sing \ " 

3. Expulsions of monks and nuns : Some of the monks and nuns identified by the Work Teams as 
recalcitrants repeatedly involved in nationalist activity have been imprisoned. Others, including 
many who have merely refused to repudiate Tibetan independence, have been summarily expelled 
from their monasteries and sent into a form of internal exile. This process is entirely outside the 
judicial system and involves decisions taken by political functionaries from which there is no 
appeal. 

About half a dozen monks were expelled from major monasteries in the Lhasa region in October 
1988. As part of a major crackdown, more than 200 monks and nuns were expelled between 
December 1989 and April 1990 55 . 

The usual procedure is to surround the monastery with security forces and call a general meeting 
of monks or nuns to announce the expulsions. The monks and nuns are immediately placed into 
military or police custody to be driven back to their home villages 56 . They are not allowed to 
return to their rooms or to collect personal belongings. Upon arriving at the relevant County seat, 
the expelled monks and nuns are brought before the County police and government officials, who 
explain the terms of their expulsion orders. The nuns from Garu and Chupsang nunneries, for 
example, were told that after their expulsions they were: 

1. Prohibited from wearing monastic robes or keeping their heads shaved; 

2. Prohibited from rejoining their former nunneries or any other nunnery 57 ; 

3. Permitted to worship in their local village monastery, but only if they returned to their 
family home in the evenings; 


55. The following are the approximate numbers of monks and nuns expelled from some of the monasteries and nunneries in the Lhasa 
region between December 1989 and April 1990: 



Total number of 
monks/nuns 

No. expelled 

Drepung 

400 

37 

Ganden 

500 

19 

Sera 

300 

3 

Jokhang 

? 

7 

Potala 

40 

3 

Chupsang 

180 

80 

Garu 

138 

21 

Shungseb 

? 

27 

Ani Tsangkhung 

? 

16 


Some of the figures for total number of monks and nuns are uncertain because over the last three years many have escaped to India or 
voluntarily returned to their homes. 

56. At Ganden monastery monks were made to place their thumb print on a document (the contents are not known) and their 
photographs were taken. 

57. In some cases nuns considered less culpable have been permitted to join small monasteries in their local villages. For example, of 
the 80 nuns expelled from Chupsang in December 1989, 30 were branded as particularly dangerous and were directed to follow all the 
restrictions listed here. The remaining 50, who were considered less culpable, were told they could join small monasteries in their 
local villages. 
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4. Prohibited from performing religious rituals in other people’s homes, though it appears 
they were allowed to privately perform rituals in their own homes; 

5. Prohibited from leaving their villages without permission from the local government 
representative, and this travel permit would only be granted for a maximum of 15 days 58 ; 

6. Required to work as farmers and do no other type of work. 

First hand accounts of the expulsion of monks from Drepung, Ganden and other monasteries in 
the Lhasa region detail very similar restrictions on the freedom of religion and movement 59 . 
Nuns from Garu who returned to their homes at Phenpo (about 60 kilometres north east of Lhasa) 
were warned that if they were found to be staying at their families’ homes without working, they 
would be fined 5 yuan (about 1 day’s wage). 

After the meeting with County leaders the expelled monks and nuns are usually driven under 
police escort back to their District, where the police and civil officials are given a copy of the 
"charge sheet" and instructed to keep them under surveillance. One monk expelled from Ganden 
explained: 

"They took me to my house and called my parents. There were other people there. As the 
security people had arms and were in uniform, everybody was tense and anxious and 
could not speak. The security personnel took out a paper written in Chinese and made my 
mother sign it and write her name on it 60 . They told her that from that day I was under 
her custody and that if I did something wrong [my family] would have to face the 
consequences." 

The monks and nuns that remain at the monasteries say that many of their expelled colleagues 
were the brightest students studying for the Geshe degree and that their expulsion will destroy the 
tentative reestablishment of scholarly religious learning. Monks at Sera and Drepung felt so 
strongly about the issue that they staged a symbolic ’walk out’ of their monasteries in April 
1990 61 . In May 1990, 40 Drepung monks signed a strongly worded petition calling on the Work 
Inspection Committee (a type of Work Team) and the Democratic Management Committee to 
reinstate their colleagues. "They are the best students of the monastery who in the future will be 
the keepers of the monastery’s traditions", explained the petition. It ends with a clear threat that 
the remaining monks will leave the monastery permanently if the expulsions are not reversed. 

The expelled monks have not been reinstated and only sporadic religious activity is reported to be 
continuing at Drepung, mainly because most monks continue to boycott group prayers and rituals. 
Religious activity is reported to have returned to normal at Sera. 

At some monasteries alternative forms of extra-judicial control have been used to ensure political 
obedience. In April 1990 the monks at the Potala palace were permitted to stay, on condition that 


58. Monks who were expelled from Ganden monastery and returned to Medrokungar ( mal-gro gong-dkar ) County were told that they 
were prohibited from leaving the area for more than one week. 

59. It is unclear what restrictions were placed on monks and nuns whose family home was in Lhasa City. 

60. She could not speak or read Chinese. There is no known case of any ’expulsion document’ being in Tibetan. 

61. Drepung monks walked out, boycotting the monastery, on 16/4/90, the day after 37 of their number were expelled. They stayed 
out until 15/5/90. Sera monks locked their temples on 19/4/90. 
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they sign a two year pledge binding them to follow the rules and regulations and "not to create 
any problems" or "interfere in political affairs". 

* * * 

Between 1980 and 1987 Tibetan Buddhism grew too rapidly to be tolerated by China. The 
boldness of monks and nuns who have acted as a focus for Tibetan nationalism over the last three 
years has confirmed, for conservatives, the view expressed in a Tibet Daily article, that "there 
was one period when religion became almost government policy and practice, and on that basis 
expanded without limits" 62 . 

What is being witnessed now, therefore, is a conservative backlash; an attempt to contain and 
institutionalise religion in Tibet. These have always been essential to the post-Mao religion 
policy, but they are now being implemented with a sense of urgency, because Tibetan Buddhism 
is once again challenging the legitimacy of Chinese rule in Tibet. 


62. Tibet Youth Association for Theory, "Reflections on the Current State of Theoretical Policy on Tibet", Tibet Daily , 7/8/89. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


POLITICAL DEMONSTRATIONS AND FREEDOM OF 
ASSEMBLY IN TIBET 


"I didn’t hesitate for a moment. Taking three men we plunged into the ranks of the 
demonstrators. With my left hand and right I grabbed two of the leading monks, quickly 
dragged them from the scene and immediately organised troops to break up the 
demonstration ... After almost 20 minutes of fighting, by noon, this riot was quelled before 
it could develop. " [Liang Jian, Artillery commander] 1 

With two exceptions, every demonstration in Lhasa over the last three years has been broken up 
by Chinese security forces. The participants have been arrested, often with considerable violence. 
On six days, 1st October 1987, 5th March 1988, 10th December 1988 and 5th-7th March 1989, 
security forces fired directly into demonstrating crowds, killing and wounding Tibetans. In the 
only two demonstrations that have been permitted to proceed unhindered, the protesters 
assiduously avoided reference to the political status of Tibet or the Dalai Lama 2 . 

Official Chinese accounts of the demonstrations claim that all the protests were started by a 
handful of Tibetans incited by the ’Dalai clique’ and without the support of the general public 3 . 
They say that the authorities used restraint on all occasions and that Tibetans have only been killed 
as a necessary and reasonable response to the use of firearms by demonstrators and to stop crimes 
such as ’beating, smashing and looting’ and violence that has endangered security forces and 
civilians. 

1st October 1987 - The First Deaths 4 

On the morning of 1st October 1987, China’s National Day, after stories had circulated around 
Lhasa about the mistreatment of the Drepung monks arrested on 27th September 1987, 34 monks 
from Sera, the Jokhang and Nechung, and 30-60 lay Tibetans, made circuits of the Barkor 
shouting independence slogans. About 60 of the protesters were arrested with some violence and 
taken to the police station at the south west corner of the Barkor, diagonally opposite the Jokhang. 


1. Account of Liang Jian, one of 323 "advanced individuals" who received medals on 17/1/90 for their work in suppressing 
demonstrations, of the way in which he broke up a protest march in Lhasa on 25/10/89 of more than "1,000 Tibetans". Dinmore, G., 
"Medals for Chinese Troops, Police Fighting Tibetan Independence", Reuters , 30/1/90, quoting Tibet Daily. 

2. On 30/12/88 about 300 university students demonstrated along the main commercial street of the old town, demanding cultural 
freedom, implementation of the Tibetan language policy and protesting against the shooting of demonstrators on 10/12/88. In May 
1989 Chinese and Tibetan students were permitted to stage a demonstration and boycott in support of the pro-democracy movement in 
Beijing. 

3. For example, after the demonstration on 1/10/87, China Daily , in English, 5/10/87, said that the demonstration had been "staged by 
a handful of persons" which "met with the Tibetan people’s disgust and the local religious leaders’ open condemnation". After 
5/3/88 - Tibet Daily , 22/3/88: "The vast majority of the masses were gready angered by the crimes of the few splittists and the law of 
the people’s dictatorship will severely strike back at the crimes of those few splittists". 

4. This account of 1/10/87 is based on interviews with western and Tibetan eyewitnesses; 11 sworn and 7 unsworn western 
eyewitnesses (which were referred to in submissions made to the 44th session of the United Nations Human Rights Commission, 
Geneva, February 1988); a pooled account written on 2/10/87 on behalf of 45 western eyewitnesses (reproduced as "Western Account 
of Lhasa Demonstrations", Tibetan Review , November 1987, pp.5-8), and an 11-page telex written in Kathmandu in November 1987 
by two of the western eyewitnesses. All these accounts have been compared against the official Chinese version of events. 
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Outside the police station an increasingly agitated crowd grew to about 2,000, shouting for the 
release of the protesters held inside. Police tried to arrest individuals in the crowd. Tibetans 
threw rocks at Chinese cameramen video-taping the protest 5 and later at police on the roof of the 
police station, wounding some. The police retreated into the interior of the building. 

Starting at about 10am eight police vehicles in front of the police station were overturned and set 
on fire. In an attempt to release those detained inside, the crowd tried to smash down the door of 
the police station. They then used blankets, tables and kerosene to set fire to the door. The 
flames spread very slowly to the flammable parts of the stone building. A few fire engines that 
tried to reach the building, followed by about 80 police reinforcements, were forced back by a 
hail of stones. 

The first shots were fired by police at about 11am. At the same time about 10 monks ran into the 
building through the burning doorway, apparently to rescue their arrested colleagues. The police 
and cameramen reappeared on the roof of the building, threw rocks and fired into the crowd. 
While a few policemen fired into the air, several eyewitnesses saw police take aim and fire 
directly into the crowd with pistols and automatic weapons. "One police officer stepped forward 
from the group on the rear of the police station roof", a British tourist recalled in a sworn 
statement: 

"He took careful aim and, using his right hand, fired his pistol. He did this repeatedly 
and without haste. I was able to see from where I was standing about 30 yards away that 
he was firing low, deliberately and into the crowd." 

Eyewitnesses saw rows of multiple bullet holes (apparently from automatic weapons) in the wall 
of the Jokhang, at a height of about 6 feet, near where Tibetans had sheltered from the firing. The 
deaths of several Tibetans, including a boy aged about 8 who was shot in the back and a man 
aged 25-30 shot in the heart, were certified at the time by an American doctor who witnessed the 
events. 

Several Tibetan sources say that up to three of the demonstrators held in the police station were 
shot dead, possibly as they tried to escape through windows while the building burned. One 
Tibetan who escaped from the police station said: 

"The monks then prayed together for about 20 minutes. Four policemen armed with 
pistols stood guard over us. Suddenly four shots were heard. A Nechung monk who was 
standing near me was shot through the roof of his skull, blood gushed from his head and 
spilled all over me." 

The lives of the police inside the burning building were never threatened as they were always able 
to leave the building by walking from the flat, open rooftop to the building behind. The crowd 
was only massed in front of the police station and never encircled it. Their aim was to secure the 
release of the arrested Tibetans inside. Reinforcements could, and did, arrive from a laneway on 
the south side of the building. 


5. Police regularly use video tape-recordings of demonstrations to identify and arrest suspects. 
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The only attempt to control the crowd was by the use of firearms, often shooting indiscriminately, 
and sometimes at people who were running away. The crowd dispersed into alleyways after the 
initial volley of shots. The police then retook control of the Barkor by repeatedly shooting to 
clear the road ahead and then advancing. The only resistance, rocks thrown by hand and (in the 
afternoon) by nomad slings, was soon quelled. 

Official Chinese media reports claimed that police had "strictly observed the orders of the higher 
authorities not to open fire" 6 . They state that "some rioters went so far as to snatch away guns 
carried by policemen and opened fire at the police and common people on the spot" 7 and that as a 
result six people were killed 8 and nineteen policemen injured. The following February, at the 
44th session of the United Nations Human Rights Commission, in the face of 11 sworn statements 
submitted to the Special Rapporteur on Summary or Arbitrary Executions, the Chinese 
representative conceded that police had in fact opened fire on demonstrators, though only to 
protect their own lives and in disobedience of higher orders 9 . Accounts by tourists and 
journalists agree that no demonstrator fired a weapon. Indeed, several tourists reported seeing 
one Tibetan boy aged about 12 pick up an automatic weapon dropped by a soldier and smash it on 
the ground. From eyewitness accounts it is clear that at least seven Tibetans in the crowd were 
killed. 

Setting a theme that is still being repeated by the Chinese media, a Tibet Daily commentary said: 

"If an earthquake takes place outside a house, things inside the house will move and make 
noises. The riots in Lhasa were serious political incidents concocted by a few splittists in 
an attempt to respond to the criminal activities organised by the Dalai Lama in foreign 
countries to split the motherland. " 10 

6th October 1987 - Protest Against Arrests 

Five days later about 90 monks from Drepung monastery walked to the TAR government offices 
and shouted for the release of their colleagues arrested on 27th September 1987 and still being 
held. They did not carry sticks, stones or any other weapon, nor did they possess flags or 
placards. According to eyewitnesses, within 5 minutes about 250 armed People’s Armed Police 
(PAP; Chinese: Renmin Wuzhuang Jingcha) u arrived in trucks and brutally beat the monks with 


6. Xinhua , in Chinese, 7/10/87, in FBIS, 8/10/87, p.l. See also Xinhua , in English, 2/10/87, in FBIS, 5/10/87, p.26 and Xinhua , in 
English, 7/10/87, in FBIS, 7/10/87, p.l & 2, in which a senior official of the State Nationalities Affairs Commission said: "It is 
ridiculous to assert that we had to use force". See also AFP . 3/10/87, in FBIS, 5/10/87, p.28. 

7. Xinhua , 2/10/87, ibid. 

8. The official accounts did not specify whether the dead were demonstrators or police. 

9. The representative claimed that police only fired into the air as they rushed out of the building in which they were trapped and that 
they were disobeying orders. He said that 6 (Chinese) journalists and 33 police were wounded, 19 seriously; 20 civilians hospitalised, 
3 killed by bullet wounds, 3 more civilians were killed when fragments of cement block fell from a building, one was killed by stones 
and another fell from a roof. Subsequendy the Panchen Lama repeated a similar story and said that the warning shots fired in the air 
and "downwards", killed one person direcdy, killed another because of an accidental discharge of a firearm, and killed a third person 
because of a ricochet. See Zhongguo Xinwen She , in Chinese, 19/2/88, in FBIS, 22/2/88, p.l 1. 

10. Lhasa Radio, in Mandarin, 9/10/87, from Tibet Daily , commentary, "Lhasa Riots Were Direcdy Instigated by the Dalai Clique", 
in FBIS, 13/10/87, pp.37-38. 

11. The People’s Armed Police are a militia independent of the police (PSB) and army (PLA). They were formed in 1985 from 
sections of the PLA. They are often used to maintain civil order. 
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the butts of automatic weapons, truncheons, leather belts with metal buckles and hands and feet, 
before bundling them into the waiting trucks 12 . None of the monks offered any resistance when 
they were beaten. 

At this stage the authorities still believed that the public protests were isolated outbursts of 
emotion that could be easily defused. All participants in the 6th October 1987 demonstration were 
released within a couple of days 13 , 13 participants in the Autumn 1987 demonstrations were 
released on 28th October 1987 14 and 59 more were released on 21st January 1988 15 , reportedly 
because they had "candidly admitted their guilt" and "exposed the crimes of others" 16 . 

Except for one small demonstration by a handful of nuns on 19th December 1987 17 , the streets 
of Lhasa remained peaceful until early March 1988. 

November 1987 - Protests in Rigong 


News of the Lhasa demonstrations spread rapidly throughout Tibet. In November pro¬ 
independence posters appeared at the Nationalities Teacher Training School in Rigong, a Tibetan 
area of Qinghai province, south of Xinning. Suspects were detained for six days at the school 
before being released. Around this time hundreds of secondary school students and monks 
demonstrated against alleged forced birth control practices in the area, the continuing influx of 
Chinese workers and in support of the right to use the Tibetan language 18 . A few students were 
detained for questioning but released the following day. Sources in Rigong say that five monks 
from Rongwu monastery were arrested around this time in relation to the distribution of pro¬ 
independence posters and participation in the demonstration. Another protest was staged on 27th 
November 1987 by about 200 students from the Nationalities Teacher Training College in Rigong. 
The protesters returned to their campus after meeting with government representatives. 

5th March 1988 - Monlam Prayer Festival 19 

It is more difficult to piece together events that took place on the last day of the week long 
Monlam Chenmo or Great Prayer Festival in Lhasa in March 1988. Several monastic leaders 
urged a boycott of the festival claiming it was being staged for the benefit of tourists and to prove 
that there was religious freedom in Tibet. The monks also refused to participate while some of 
their most learned colleagues remained in prison following the Autumn 1987 demonstrations. 


12. See also AFP report of 12/10/87, in FBIS, 13/10/87, p.35. A medical report compiled by a western doctor and western lawyer, 
who examined the monks a few days after the demonstration, documented a series of injuries that included fractured arms and ribs; 
suspected post traumatic amnesia evidenced by constant, generalised headaches, and scalp lacerations. 

13. Lhasa Tibet Regional Service, in Mandarin, 7/10/87, in FBIS, 8/10/87, p.25. 

14. Lhasa Tibet Regional Service, in Mandarin, 28/10/87, in FBIS, 29/10/87, p.44. 

15. Xinhua , in English, 21/1/88, in FBIS, 21/1/88, p.33. 

16. Lhasa Tibet Regional Service, #14 above. See also #13 and #15 above. The releases were described as a display of "leniency". 

17. Also two unconfirmed reports of demonstrations on 15/12/87 and 13/2/88 by 15 and 6 nuns respectively. 

18. AFP report of 11/3/88 by Pierre-Antoine Donnet, in FBIS, 11/3/88, p.47, and independent interviews conducted with participants. 

19. The account of this demonstration is based on interviews with western and Tibetan eyewitnesses, western newspaper reports, and a 
full official account of the events in "Concerning Lhasa on the day of 5th March 1988, by the news-reporter and special news-reporter 
of this newsroom", Tibet Daily , in Tibetan, 22/3/88, translated by TIN. 
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On 5th March, just after the statue of Maitreya, the future Buddha, had been paraded around the 
Barkor, many of the monks who had been persuaded to attend started shouting for the release of 
Yulu Dawa Tsering ( gyu-lo zla-ba tshe-ring ), Tibet’s most prominent political prisoner. They 
mounted a stage and manhandled government officials sitting there. One monk threw a stone at 
the officials which broke a microphone. Some Tibetans threw rocks at Chinese cameramen video¬ 
taping the events. 

It is unclear how the demonstration escalated. Unconfirmed reports from Tibetan sources say that 
soon after the shouting started the bodyguard of one of the officials shot dead a Tibetan from 
Kham. The crowd, now numbering perhaps several hundred, with several hundred more 
bystanders, started making circuits of the Barkor, shouting independence slogans. After 
completing one and a quarter circuits, the demonstrators clashed with security forces who were 
equipped with riot shields, teargas, firearms and electric batons. The confrontations, at times 
amounting to hand to hand melees, continued for many hours until well after sunset. Tibetans 
damaged and set fire to several vehicles (some filled with film equipment), shops associated with 
the Panchen Lama, a Chinese clinic and several other buildings. One Chinese PAP died when he 
was thrown out of a second storey window, allegedly by a group of Tibetans. 

In contrast to demonstrations the previous year, police and PAP used tear gas in an attempt to 
disperse the crowd and several times during the day the security forces, who themselves threw 
rocks, were forced to retreat from the rock throwing Tibetans. Several Tibetan reports claim that 
security forces periodically fired into crowds during the day. It has not been possible to confirm 
casualty figures. 

Some reports 20 claim that security forces entered the Jokhang and beat to death between 12 and 
50 monks, the bodies being taken away by trucks after dark in large sacks 21 . One 22 year old 
monk who was inside the Jokhang at the time later alleged that he saw one monk beaten to death 
with an iron bar, his skull crushed in. Chinese police video footage smuggled out of the PRC 
confirms that monks and PAP fought inside the Jokhang. It shows monks being kicked, hit and 
beaten with wooden batons, at least one of which had a nail protruding from the top. It also 
shows at least one Chinese PAP bleeding from head wounds. 

While it is clear that monks inside the Jokhang received savage beatings, it has not been possible 
to confirm the reports of deaths inside the Jokhang. Chinese authorities claim that one monk, two 
civilians and one policemen died on 5th March 1988 22 , while newspaper reports quote witnesses 
as putting the number of dead at between 8 and 15, most of them monks 23 . 

Possibly a thousand Tibetans were imprisoned in the days following the Monlam demonstration. 
All were detained without trial and many were tortured. Political re-education in monasteries. 
Work Units and Neighbourhood Committees was stepped up. 


20. For example, Mirsky, J., "Revealed: Temple Massacre of Tibetan monks". The Observer , London, 8/5/88. 

21. ibjd. The report by Mirsky was explicitly rejected by China’s Foreign Ministry, see AFP report 11/5/88, in FBIS. 11/5/88, p.2. 

22. Interview with Panchen Lama by Seth Faison, in Beijing, South China Morning Post , Hong Kong, 30/3/88, p.7. 

23. See AFP account by Patrick Lescot reporting from Lhasa, 7/3/88, in FBIS, 7/3/88, p.18, and AFP , 11/5/88, in FBIS, 11/5/88, 

p.2. 
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Only a few small protests were staged in the Barkor during Spring and Autumn 1988, by nuns 
from a few highly politicised nunneries around Lhasa 24 . The participants were arrested and the 
demonstrations quickly broken up by security forces before they could escalate. 

10th December 1988 - Human Rights Day 25 

The authorities expected a protest on 10th December 1988, marking both International Human 
Rights Day and the 40th Anniversary of the adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Security forces were deployed in and around the Barkor from the night of the 9th and 
groups of armed PAP regularly patrolled the area. On the morning of the 10th several score 
monks and nuns walked towards the Barkor from the Ramoche temple in the north. By the time 
they reached the Barkor they had been joined by many lay Tibetans. The crowd divided into two 
groups, one walking clockwise and the other anti-clockwise around the Barkor. Each group 
carried a large Tibetan flag and shouted independence slogans. 

As soon as each group reached the open square in front of the Jokhang, the security forces opened 
fire at the demonstrators without provocation or warning, killing at least two and wounding 
several 26 . Gyalpo (rgyal-po) 21 , the monk flag bearer at the front of the group walking 
clockwise, was shot at close range and died soon afterwards. Another monk flag bearer, Kelsang 
Tsering ( skal-bzatig tshe-ring), received massive bullet wounds to the torso and died a few days 
later. A third monk, Anu (lay name Ngawang Drupchog) was seriously wounded in the bowels. 

One 30 year old male demonstrator later remembered how, when the group was approaching the 
Jokhang: 

"the Chinese were threatening us with their guns. We thought we would not be able to 
reach the Tsuglakhang (gtsug-lag-khang) 28 , so we ran fast. As soon as we reached in 
front of the Tsuglakhang the Chinese started shooting directly at us without any hesitation. 
They were shooting at us with automatic guns. They came running towards us shooting at 
us and firing tear gas which hurt our eyes and made it difficult to see." 

There is no evidence to support the official version of events that the police were forced to fire 
warning shots only after Tibetans ignored repeated admonitions to stop throwing stones and bottles 
at policemen and that as a result, "in the ensuing chaos" one demonstrator was killed and 13 
wounded (only one seriously) 29 . 


24. Demonstrations on 17/4/88, 17/5/88, 7/9/88 and 13/11/88, and possibly 25/4/88, involving nuns from Chupsang, Garu and 
Shungseb nunneries, and to a lesser extent Mijungri, Ani Tsangkhung and Poronka (pha-bong-kha) nunneries. 

25. This account is based on extensive interviews with Tibetan eyewitnesses and a small number of western eyewitnesses, and western 
and Chinese media accounts. 

26. The Tibetan Govemment-in-Exile office in Delhi issued a press release saying that 18 Tibetans were killed and more than 130 
seriously injured. See AFP , Hong Kong, 10/1/89, in FBIS, 10/1/89, p.74. 

27. Also known as Ngawang Kunga ( ngag-dbang kun-dge'). 

28. An alternative name for the Jokhang temple. 

29. See Beijing Television Service, in Mandarin, reported in Xinhua , 11/12/88, in FBIS, 12/12/88, p.44. See also "One Dead, 13 
Hurt in Lhasa Riot", Beijing Review . 19-25/12/88, p.7. 
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5th March to 7th March 1989 - Imposition of Martial Law 30 

By March 1989 it was clear that the pro-independence demonstrations were not a passing 
phenomenon that could be dispelled by imprisoning the suspected organisers. Tension was high in 
Lhasa after a Tibetan flag was hoisted over the Jokhang on 7th February and some form of protest 
was widely expected on sensitive dates in March. 

At midday on Sunday, 5th March 1989, about a dozen monks, nuns and lay youths, holding a 
little hand drawn, paper Tibetan flag, started walking briskly around the Barkor. As well as the 
usual slogans they shouted, "This is a peaceful demonstration, please do not use violence" and in 
English, "Freedom! Freedom!". Eyewitnesses saw up to 20 policemen, some in uniform, 
standing on the roof of the police station at the south west comer of the Barkor. According to 
one American eyewitness, "a couple of them [policemen] were leaning over the parapet with 
pistols dangling over the side". 

By the time they had completed their second circuit, several score Tibetans had joined the protest 
while hundreds looked on. As they approached the building with armed police on the roof, a 
policeman on the roof threw a bottle at the crowd below. A Tibetan youth responded by lobbing 
a single rock which hit the wall of the police station. Immediately one policeman on the roof 
fired two shots in the air. Without a pause he, and at least one other, fired directly at the crowd. 
A Swedish tourist, who was standing on the roof of the Jokhang opposite said, "Two [policemen] 
had guns. Both of them were aiming and firing with a double grip down into the crowd". The 
police shot for several seconds, paused, then fired again. The youth who threw the rock was 
possibly the first person to be hit - wounded in the thigh. Eyewitnesses say that two Tibetans who 
tried to pick him up were then also shot and wounded. No-one was killed at this time. The 
crowd fled in panic and shortly afterwards the first tear gas cannisters were fired. 

At no time were the police in the police station in any danger. It does not appear that the officers 
who fired the shots were junior ranks who took unilateral action. They were communicating with 
walkie-talkies and were therefore in a position to inform, and receive orders from, higher 
authorities. Furthermore, subsequent information indicates that the policemen who fired the shots 
were themselves relatively senior officers in the Lhasa police hierarchy. 

Official Chinese media accounts of the demonstration do not mention any shooting by the police. 
Instead, they report that "these nuns and lamas began to pick a quarrel. They spat at public 
security officers, started throwing stones at their police station and began smashing doors and 
windows" 31 . Therefore, "to stop the situation deteriorating" 32 , the police used only teargas to 
disperse the group. 

The shooting of peaceful demonstrators undoubtedly incited the crowd to further protest. For the 
next three days protesters occupied a three-quarter km section of Dekyi Shar Lam ( bde-skyid shar 
lam\ Chinese: Beijing Dong Lu), the main street of Lhasa which runs through a mixed 


30. This account is based on extensive interviews conducted with Tibetan eyewitnesses, and with 44 western eyewitnesses, most of 
whom arrived in Kathmandu and Hong Kong in March and April 1989. 

31. Shi Ming, "Lhasa: From Riots to Martial Law”, Beijing Review , 27/3-2/4/89, pp.27-30, abridged from Liaowang Overseas 
Edition, No. 12, 1989. 

32. ibid. 
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Tibetan/Chinese business and residential area. The crowd, which peaked at about 1500 on Sunday 
5th March, and decreased the following two days to about 500 and 400 respectively, surged up 
and down the street, waving Tibetan flags and shouting independence slogans. 

Throughout the three days, hundreds of PAP troops were deployed on the outskirts of the old 
town. On each of the three days the protest was allowed to escalate without hindrance. Then, at 
least three times on the afternoon of Sunday 5th March, twice on Monday and at least once on 
Tuesday, groups of about 100 armed PAP, without warning, advanced down Dekyi Shar Lam 
indiscriminately firing automatic weapons at the unarmed crowd. Each time the Tibetans fled in 
panic and the PAP withdrew without attempting to retake control of the area. 

Tibetans were killed and wounded as a result of each advance 33 . A few Tibetan participants said 
that on 5th March one group of PAP arrived in a truck and jumped out in the middle of this three- 
quarter km section of Dekyi Shar Lam. They entered a Tibetan restaurant and started shooting 
out of the windows 34 . One monk says he saw perhaps as many as 50 Tibetans wounded as a 
result of this shooting. Several eyewitnesses reported that snipers positioned on the roofs of 
police stations located in the old town indiscriminately fired at Tibetans below. There were also 
at least three reported cases of Tibetans dying in their homes as a result of random bullets 35 . 

During the afternoon of 5th March Tibetans started breaking into Chinese shops, dragging the 
contents onto the street and burning the shops and contents. Five Hui Muslim shops around the 
Barkor were set on fire the following day. A total of about 45 shops and offices were gutted over 
the three days 36 . On 6th March, although the crowd was much smaller, Tibetans burned over 
100 bicycles and threw rocks at Chinese cyclists who attempted to pass through the area. At least 
one cyclist was severely injured after he was knocked off his bicycle by a large rock and attacked 
by Tibetans. 

Estimates of casualties vary enormously. The official Chinese report that 10 Tibetans and one 
policeman died on 5th March 1989 and that one Tibetan died the following day is certainly a 
gross understatement. Some figures from Tibetan and other sources 37 which suggest that 400 or 
more deaths occurred are not supported by the evidence. Conservative estimates by Tibetans at 
the time ranged between 40 to 130 killed during the three days, with the average about 70. Based 


33. There were reports of a few Tibetans being severely beaten by security forces using iron bars, wooden truncheons and other 
implements. Several eyewitnesses saw the beating and arrest of a Tibetan male in his 20s by about half a dozen PAP soldiers, outside 
the window of a tourist hotel at about 6.30pm on 5/3/89. An American tourist recalled: "One policeman stepped by and took his long 
truncheon and held it double handed, American baseball style and took a full - like a golf style - back swing and hit the man in the 
knee caps; and he just collapsed ... Once he was down on the ground they continued to hit him, kick him. They just gathered round 
him like a pack of dogs ... They hit him with their clubs ... They kicked him in the face. After about half a minute they dragged him 
to his feet and smashed his knee caps again." 

34. Official Chinese accounts claim that Tibetans with firearms occupied a building in this area and started shooting from the windows, 
killing at least one PAP soldier. See Xinhua . Hong Kong Service, 7/3/89, in FBIS, 8/3/89, p.19. 

35. The most widely reported incident involved the death of an 18 year old woman who was shot in the head by a stray bullet entering 
through a window when PAP advanced east down Dekyi Shar Lam on the afternoon of 5/3/89. 

36. Contrary to official claims, eyewitnesses say that there was no looting of the contents of the shops. A few individuals who tried to 
steal objects were prevented by the crowd. 

37. An important, 17,000 word account written by a former Chinese journalist, Tang Daxian, who was in Lhasa at the time and fled 
China in 1989, (summarised in The Observer , London, 12/8/90), claims that 469 people were killed during the three days, including 
up to 300 in one incident in the Jokhang Square on 6/3/89. His account of the events is not supported by other evidence, though it has 
not been possible to confirm Tang Daxian’s detailed account of the political machinations behind the scenes. 
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on indirect evidence, such as the number of sky burials performed during this period and 
evaluations of the eyewitness accounts, it is estimated that between 80 and 150 Tibetans died 
during the three days of demonstrations and subsequently as a result of wounds sustained on those 
days. The exact number killed will probably never be known. 

What is evident is that the security forces chose a strategy of provoking the demonstrators, 
waiting until the protests escalated, and then firing indiscriminately into the crowd. It was 
common knowledge in Lhasa that a demonstration was expected on both 10th December 1988 and 
5th March 1989. Prior to each of these demonstrations Tibetans were warned in Neighbourhood 
Committee and Work Unit meetings that if they participated in demonstrations they risked being 
shot. The swiftness with which police fired on peaceful Tibetan demonstrators on both occasions 
suggests a calculated, preplanned strategy to ruthlessly and violently suppress public expressions 
of discontent in Tibet. In March 1989 the strategy precipitated a predictably angry response from 
the Tibetans and did not in any way contain or control the demonstration 38 . When martial law 
was imposed at midnight on 7th March, the demonstration had lost momentum and no more than 
400 people, mainly youths, were trying unsuccessfully to keep the protest alive. 

The authorities accused "separatist elements" of becoming "even more unbridled and arrogant ... 
They have regarded our restrained attitude in controlling the situation as weakness to be taken 
advantage" 39 . Accordingly, the imposition of martial law was justified "in order to maintain 
social order, protect people’s lives and property" 40 . The official accounts also insist that the 
Tibetans used firearms during the demonstration 41 . In an interview on 31/3/89, Luoga, the 
Mayor of Lhasa, said a "small number of firearms [had been] confiscated" 42 . He promised that 
"we are in the process of finding their sources ... [and] the truth will be made known in due 
time" 43 . More than one and a half years after the incident, no evidence has yet been provided 
that Tibetans used firearms during the March 1989 demonstrations. 

Martial law, imposed for the first time since 1959, effectively sealed Lhasa off from the outside 
world. Tourists and journalists were expelled from the Autonomous Region by 9th March 1989 
and no more foreign tourists were permitted to visit for several months. Non-Lhasa residents 


38. The Code of Conduct for Law Enforcement Officials, adopted by UN General Assembly resolution 169(XXXIV), adopted 
17/12/79, article 3 says: Law enforcement officials may use force only when strictly necessary and to the extent required for the 
performance of their duty". The commentary opposes the "use of force which is disproportionate to the legitimate objective to be 
achieved and then says: In general, firearms should not be used except when a suspected offender offers armed resistance or 
otherwise jeopardises the lives of others and less extreme measures are not sufficient to restrain or apprehend the suspected offender". 

39. Lhasa Tibet Regional Service, in Mandarin, 8/3/89, in FBIS, 8/3/89, p.7. 

40. From text of State Council order imposing martial law, in "State Council Decides to Impose Martial Law in Lhasa", Xinhua , Hong 
Kong Service, in Chinese, 7/3/89, in FBIS, 7/3/89, p.ll. 

41. See Shi Ming, "Lhasa: From Riots to Martial Law", Beijing Review . 27/3-2/4/89, pp.27-30; "Serious Riots Occur in Lhasa", 
People’s Daily , in Chinese, 6/3/89, in FBIS, 6/3/89, p.15; Xinhua . 6/3/89, in FBIS, 7/3/89, p.9; Radio Beijing, in English to East and 
South Africa, 6/3/89, in FBIS, 7/3/89, p.16; Xinhua . Hong Kong Service, in Chinese, 7/3/89, in FBIS, 8/3/89, p.19; "A Tourist Talks 
About What He Saw and Heard During the Riot in Lhasa", Zhongguo Tongxun She (Hong Kong), in Chinese, 6/3/89, in FBIS, 
6/3/89. However, in a rare admission, Ngabo Ngawang Jigme ( nga-phod ngag-dbang ’jigs-med) later said that "during the riots some 
policemen failed to obey discipline and prior instructions and opened fire on innocent people", see Tibet Daily. 27/8/89. translated bv 
TIN. 

42. "Evidence cited of Rioters Fighting". Xinhua , 31/3/89, in FBIS, 31/3/89. 

43. ibid. 
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were prohibited from entering the city without authority from their local County government 44 . 
Military checkpoints controlled movement into, out of, and around the city. Behind the veil of 
martial law the security forces conducted house to house searches and large scale arrests 45 . It is 
clear that the security crackdown was aimed at any expression of dissent and not only acts of 
violence. The TAR government "absolutely bans anyone in any case and in any form to instigate 
split of the country [sic]" 46 . Further, demonstrations, assemblies, strikes, petitions and other 
"get-togethers" were banned 47 . The security forces were authorised "to take necessary and 
strong measures" 48 to deal with people who contravened these regulations. Martial law was not 
lifted until 13 months later, at midnight on 30th April 1990. 

Nobel Peace Prize Celebrations 


After the imposition of martial law large scale demonstrations in Lhasa became impossible. Small 
groups of nuns gathered and shouted independence slogans on 2nd, 22nd and 30th September 
1989 and 14th October 1989, but tight security prevented these protests escalating into major 
incidents. However, when news of the award of the Nobel Peace Prize to the Dalai Lama reached 
Tibet in October 1989, the euphoria was so great that Tibetans surged onto the streets to 
celebrate. They avoided explicit political demonstrations which would have been violently 
suppressed. Instead, they celebrated with the traditional burning of incense and throwing of 
’tsampa’ in the air and at each other. The authorities soon realised the political significance of 
this symbolic honouring of the Tibetans exile leader and tried to stop both activities, but not 
before several spontaneous celebrations, involving up to 1000 people each, had taken place on 
11th and 12th October 1989. 

Meanwhile, on 23rd October 1989 the Hong Kong newspaper Ming Bao reported "large scale 
riots" in Ngaba, an important Tibetan town in Sichuan Province. In Tsetang, 150km south east of 
Lhasa, five monks and two lay people were reportedly arrested after a small demonstration in the 
Chinese section of the town in late 1989, staged by about a dozen people. 

* * * 

Since the lifting of martial law, sources in Lhasa have reported only very small protests of up to a 
dozen nuns or lay people on 8th June 1990, 20th August 1990, 12th September 1990, 14th 
September 1990 49 and 15th September 1990. Although tight security remains in force, future 
demonstrations are expected. 


44. See Martial Law Decree No.3, signed by Dorje Tsering ( rdo-rje tshe-ring), the then Chairman of the TAR Government, 7/3/89. 
Dorje Tsering was dismissed in May 1990, reportedly for being too liberal in his quelling of the unrest in Tibet. 

45. See p.37 below for estimates of number of Tibetans arrested in this period. 

46. Martial Law decree No.2, issued 7/3/89, from verbatim text of official English version pasted up in Lhasa at the time. 

47. Martial Law Decree No.l, issued 7/3/89. 

48. Martial Law Decree No.2, issued 7/3/89. 

49. Also reported by Kyodo Newsagency report of 11/9/90. 
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The People's Liberation Army move in to Lhasa to enforce martial law, March 1989. 



A young nun faces interrogation after the Martial law: Armoured Personnel Carrier’s 

demonstrations, Lhasa, March 1989. approach the Potala palace down the main 

street of Lhasa, March 1989. 












Security forces, bayonets 
fixed, patrol the Barkor, 
early morning, 

10th December 1988. 


People's Armed Police 
arresting a Tibetan, 
Lhasa, March 1989. 


Gyalpo, the monk shot dead by security forces during 
the demonstration on 10th December 1988. 








CHAPTER FOUR 


'THE IRON FIST ': 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN TIBET 


"If you cling obstinately to your course and risk danger in desperation, you lift a rock only 
to drop it on your own feet. What is waiting for you is the iron fist of the people’s 
democratic dictatorship." [Lhasa Radio, 11/12/89] 1 

The rule of law in Tibet is subordinate to the higher political goal of defeating the perceived 
’conspiracy’ to ’split the motherland’. Everyone involved in the administration of justice in Tibet 
has been mobilised to "go after the criminal elements to make them run like rats" 2 . Legislative 
provisions protecting due process are therefore only observed to the extent that the political 
struggle is not hindered. 

The media vilification of ’separatists’ further encourages the view that anyone arrested for 
suspected nationalist activities does not deserve to be protected by the law, essentially because 
they have forfeited their right to be considered part of ’the people’: they are enemies of the people 
against whom every citizen must wage an unremitting war 3 . In the words of a Tibet Daily article 
five days after the 1988 Monlam demonstration: 

"The activities of stirring up divisions and Tibetan independence are in essence traitorous 
and treasonable activities ... If you [separatists] continue to do evil and continue to be 
incorrigibly obstinate, you will never escape punishment by the people and the law. " 4 

In an attempt to speedily crush the independence movement it appears that normal judicial 
procedures have been further abridged. The second Martial Law Decree issued in March 1989 
instructed judicial organs to "make investigations of the crimes as soon as possible ... and give 
them heavy punishment" 5 . They were to "handle cases without delay", in accordance with a 
1983 law allowing for summary trial proceedings of those who "gravely endanger public 
security" 6 . This law shortens various times for the delivery of indictments, subpoenas and 
notifications. It also reduces the time limit for appeals from 10 to 3 days. 

The Legal-Disciplinary Department (Chinese: fa-ji ke) of the Procuracy has the responsibility of 
investigating abuses of detainees’ rights. In practice, however, it is not possible to challenge an 


1. "Stabilising the Situation is the Current Most Important Task", Lhasa Radio, in Mandarin, 11/12/89, in FBIS, 19/12/89, pp.41-42. 

2. Tibet Television, in Chinese, 3/7/90, in SWB, 6/7/90. 

3. Maoist theory makes a distinction between ’contradictions amongst the people’ that should be resolved through persuasion, and 
’contradictions between the people and the enemy’ which should be resolved through ruthless, and if necessary violent, measures. The 
fight against the Tibetan independence movement is of the latter type. 

4. "Safeguard the Unity of the Motherland, Oppose Stirring up Divisions", Tibet Daily , 10/3/88, Lhasa Tibet Regional Service, in 
Mandarin, in FBIS, 10/3/88, p.14. 

5. Text verbatim from English version of the Martial Law Decree, pasted up in Lhasa by the authorities. Issued 7/3/89, signed by the 
TAR Chairman, Dorje Tsering. 

6. "Decision of the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress (NPC) on the Procedure to Try Swiftly Criminals Who 
Gravely Endanger Public Security of the Society”, adopted by the 2nd session of the Standing Committee of the 6th NPC, 2/9/83. 
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illegal detention or arrest of a suspected Tibetan political activist, or any other breach of 
procedural rights, and there is no known case of any law enforcement official in Tibet being 
investigated for such acts. In general, such violations are not considered particularly serious, and 
do not attract criminal sanctions unless they are carried out "for the purpose of framing, taking 
revenge, corruption, or for some other personal ends" 7 . Indeed, the TAR Procuracy is 
commended not as a protector of citizens’ rights, but as having made contributions "in opposing 
splittism [and] defending national unity", which "shows its glorious nature" 8 . 

Detention and Arrest 9 

A distinction is made in Chinese criminal law between the initial ’detention’ of a suspect 10 
(equivalent to ’arrest’ in western systems) and the formal ’arrest’ * 11 (equivalent to the laying of 
charges). The duties of the police include conducting investigations, carrying out detentions and 
arrests 12 . The Procuracy is responsible for approving arrests, conducting more complex 
investigations, initiating prosecutions and supervising the proper implementation of the law by the 
police, judicial and prison authorities 13 . 

There are continuing reports of cases where suspected nationalists are detained on evidence as 
tenuous as their names being anonymously placed in a ’denunciation box’ (Chinese: chu bao 
shang), or on the word of informers who are reportedly paid 400-600 yuan 14 per detention. 
Police rarely produce the detention, arrest or search warrants specified in the PRC Criminal 
Procedure Law 15 . If warrants are presented they are usually in Chinese, even if the suspect only 
understands Tibetan. 

PRC law requires that the family or Work Unit of the accused must be notified within 24 hours 
after both detention and arrest, of the reasons for the detention or arrest and the place of custody, 
except where "notification would hinder the investigation" 16 . In most cases, however, families 


7. Article 13, Arrest and Detention Law of PRC, adopted by the 6th session of the Standing Committee of the 5th NPC, 23/2/79, 
translated in Shao-Chuan Leng & Hungdah Chiu, Criminal Justice in Post-Mao China , Sate University of New York Press, Albany, 
1985, p.191. At a 1988 national meeting of procurators, Liu Fuzhi, the chief procurator of the Supreme People’s Procuracy, urged 
delegates to become more involved in cases involving infringement of human rights. However, delegates at the conference were told 
that in most cases: "it is a question of education rather than one of legal punishment". Xinhua , in English, 7/9/88, in FBIS, 8/9/88, 
P-21. 

8. Lhasa Radio, in Mandarin, 6/10/88, in FBIS, 7/10/88, p.42. 

9. Most of the provisions of the PRC Criminal Procedure Law cited in this section are repeated in the Arrest and Detention Law of the 
PRC. 

10. Article 41, PRC Criminal Procedure Law, adopted by the 2nd session of the Standing Committee of the 5th NPC, 1/7/79, effective 
1/1/80. 

11. Article 39, PRC Criminal Procedure Law. 

12. Articles 3, 39 and 43, PRC Criminal Procedure Law. 

13. Article 3, PRC Criminal Procedure Law and articles 1 & 5, PRC Organic Law of the People’s Procuratorates, 1979 and see 
generally Shao-Chuan Leng & Hungdah Chiu, op.cit. , (#7 above), pp.68-72. By article 5 of the Organic Law of the People’s 
Procuratorates, 1979, the Procuracy is authorised to take responsibility "with regard to cases of treason, of attempts to split the 
country, and other major criminal cases of serious disruption of unified implementation of state policies, laws, decrees, and 
administrative orders". 

14. About US S75-S115. 

15. Article 43 re detention, article 50 re arrest, and articles 79 and 81 re searches, PRC Criminal Procedure Law. 

16. Articles 43 and 50, PRC Criminal Procedure Law. 
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are not notified until many months later, if at all. A young woman who was arrested on 5th 
March 1988 and detained for four months in Gutsa ( dgu-rtsa) prison explained how: 

"My relatives had great difficulty finding me. All my relatives took the day off from work 
and each went to different hospitals and police stations. My parents are very old. They 
were really worried. Later they found out through a friend." 

Within three days of the detention the police must apply to the Procuracy for approval to arrest 
the suspect 17 . The Procuracy must approve the arrest or order the release of the suspect within 
three days of the application, though this may be delayed if the Procuracy orders a supplementary 
investigation to be conducted 18 . The suspect can be held in custody for a maximum of four 
months 19 during investigation. 

These time limits are often ignored and in many cases the spirit of the legislation is abused even if 
the form is observed. One man arrested during the March 1989 demonstrations was brought 
before an official a few days after his imprisonment. The official was either a Procurator 
conducting investigations into whether he should be formally arrested, or a high police official. 
No charges against the prisoner were read out during the proceedings. Instead: 

"The two police [who had escorted him from Gutsa prison] took me by the shoulders. 
There was a fat man sitting there. They pushed me in front of him and I fell down ... The 
fat man started to question me ... He said, ’If you confess, our state’s policy is to give as 
lenient a punishment as possible. If you don’t tell the truth you will suffer’. I can’t tell 
lies, so I said nothing. At first he was very friendly. Then he was very angry and he said 
I would speak if I was beaten. So, they [the two policemen] took me to the next room and 
beat me. I was slapped and kicked and beaten with a belt, then taken back to the fat man. 
He asked me the same thing again. I again had nothing to say." 

The prisoner was then made to place his thumb print on a document in Chinese (which he could 
not read) which he was told was a record of the proceedings, including his ’statement’. The "fat 
man" said to the escorting police that the prisoner was a separatist, but he could not have done 
anything without help, so if he did not reveal the names of his helpers he should stay in prison 
and be severely punished. 

’Revolving Door’ Policy 

Between October 1987 and July 1989 only about a dozen Tibetan political prisoners are known to 
have been formally charged with criminal offences and tried by a court 20 . In what has become 
known as a ’revolving door’ policy, the vast majority of detainees are held incommunicado for 


17. This limit can be extended for 1-4 days "under special circumstances". Article 48, PRC Criminal Procedure Law. 

18. Articles 47 and 48, PRC Criminal Procedure Law. 

19. The two month limit extendable for a further month, permitted in article 92, PRC Criminal Procedure Law, was amended to permit 
the four month limit by the NPC Standing Committee in July 1984. 

20. The largest trial took place on 9/1/89. The accused included - Chungdag ( chung-bdag; religious name: Lobsang Tashi, blo-bzang 
bkra-shis), a monk from Ganden; the philosopher Yulu Dawa Tsering; one alleged accomplice, Thubten Tsering ( thub-bstan tshe-ring): 
4 Tibetans accused of killing a policeman during the demonstration on 5/3/88, Lobsang Tenzin ( blo-bzang bstan-'dzin ), Sonam Wangdu 
(bsod-nams dbang-'dus), Gyaltsen Choephel ( rgyal-mtshan chos-’phel) and Tsering Dhondup ( tshe-ring don-grub). 
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anything between a few weeks and nine months and then released without charge. During this 
time they are subjected to rigorous interrogation and are often tortured. If the prisoner confesses 
his/her ’crimes’, or gives the names of other nationalists, or if he/she is considered to have been 
sufficiently intimidated into obedience, the prisoner is released without the case ever being 
considered by a court. Otherwise, the interrogation is likely to continue and in some cases he/she 
will be brought to trial. 

Trial Proceedings 

In a new policy instigated in August 1989, the authorities have started to bring to trial scores of 
Tibetan political prisoners - the exact numbers are unclear - and publishing some names in Tibet 
Daily . In October 1989 a Chinese official told a Reuters correspondent that out of 400 Tibetans 
arrested as a result of the March 1989 demonstrations, 63 had been tried in a court and sentenced 
to prison or to reform through labour camps (Chinese: laodong gaizao). The government has 
published the names of about 75 Tibetans who have been tried or held over for trial 21 . Reports 
from Tibet indicate that many more trials have in fact taken place, probably between 100 and 200. 


The Tibetans singled out to be tried and sentenced fall into several categories including: 

’recalcitrants’ who have been imprisoned on more than one occasion for demonstrating, 
especially nuns from several nunneries in the Lhasa area; 

people accused of more calculated political activity that helps to publicise the 
independence movement, such as printing and distributing pro-independence posters and 
leaflets, or displaying the Tibetan flag; 

Tibetans considered to be leaders of ’counter-revolutionary’ groups, especially monks, or 
people who "incite" others to participate in independence activities; 

Tibetans holding government or other public positions 22 who are considered to have 
betrayed the trust bestowed by the government and Party by expressing nationalist 
sympathies; 

Tibetans accused of collecting information and giving it to tourists or sending it to the 
Dalai Lama’s exile government; and 

people accused of more serious acts of violence against persons or property during 
demonstrations. 

The PRC Criminal Procedure Law requires all trials to be in public, except those dealing with 
state secrets, private individual matters or minors 23 . In practice, however, most trials in Tibet 
are held in secret or before a specially selected audience, though in the last three years a few trials 
have been open to the public. In early August 1988, at a time when the authorities still believed 
the independence movement to be a limited and isolated phenomenon, the trial of Lobsang Tenzin, 
the University of Tibet student accused of killing a policeman on 5th March 1988, opened in 


21. The trial of a further 21 Tibetans on 6/12/89 was also announced, but no details of their names or crimes were given and it is 
unclear whether any were political criminals. See Tibet Daily , 24/1/90. Similarly, 36 unnamed Tibetans were tried and sentenced in 
May 1990; some - it is not clear how many - were convicted of "opposing socialism". See Lhasa Radio, 31/5/90, in Reuters , 4/6/90. 

22. Often in the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference (CPPCC), one of the ’patriotic’ Buddhist associations, or in the 
leadership of government appointed monastic committees. 

23. Articles 8 and 111, PRC Criminal Procedure Law. 
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public. When the defendants’ fellow university students disrupted proceedings, the trial was 
adjourned and reconvened in camera on 9th January the following year. At least one trial has 
been conducted within prison grounds 24 . 

There is no presumption of innocence in the Chinese criminal justice system 25 . There also 
appears to be a general assumption amongst the police, Procuracy and court system in Tibet that 
an accused would not have been detained if he/she was innocent. It is therefore not surprising 
that there is no known case of a Tibetan defendant accused of political crimes being acquitted. 

The courts have a duty to "guarantee that defendants obtain a defence" 26 and the accused has a 
right to defend himself or to be represented by a lawyer or other responsible person 27 . There is 
no known case, however, of a Tibetan receiving legal assistance prior to, or during, the hearing. 
There have been a few reported cases of family or friends being permitted to speak on behalf of 
an accused. The two elder brothers of Lobsang Tenzin apparently represented him during the 
reconvened hearing 28 . However, the preparation of a case for the defence is in effect rendered 
impossible by the fact that the defender has access to the accused no more than a few days before 
the hearing 29 . Further, the defender is generally not able to enforce their theoretical rights to 
argue that the accused is innocent 30 . The role of a defender is normally limited to arguing for a 
mitigation of the punishment. 

It is very difficult to obtain first hand accounts of political trials in Tibet. One eyewitness report 
was received of the trial in Rigong of Legsho Gyatso ( lags-bshad - or legs-tshogs - rgya-mtsho) 
and Lobsang Tsultrim {blo-bzang tshul-khrims ), both monks from Ngarong monastery. They were 
detained in Autumn 1989 after unfurling a Tibetan national flag in a public street. The trial, 
which was open to the public, began on 6th March 1990. Neither accused was represented and 
they were not given the opportunity to defend themselves. On the first day they were given the 
opportunity to speak, but only because they were told to denounce the Tibetan national flag that 
was briefly displayed in court. The monks were given relatively light sentences of one, and one 
and a half years imprisonment respectively, for counter-revolutionary crimes. 

The People’s Courts are generally guided by Communist Party pronouncements in their sentencing 
of Tibetan nationalists. Prison sentences of up to 19 years have been handed down for Tibetans 


24. Viz. the trial in May 1990 of Migmar Tashi ( mi-dmar bkra-shis) and Dawa ( zla-ba) who, according to official announcements, 
were convicted and executed the following day for allegedly planning a mass prison escape. See p.36 below. 

25. This is considered to be one of the most basic safeguards for an accused. Article 11(1) of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights states that: "everyone charged with a penal offence has the right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty according to law in 
a public trial at which he has had all the guarantees necessary for his defence". 

26. Article 8, PRC Criminal Procedure Law. Article 125 of the PRC Constitution says that: "the accused has the right of defence". 

27. Article 26, PRC Criminal Procedure Law. 

28. See "khrims-rwa’i thog-gi ’thab-rtsod ", Shes-bya , February 1989, pp. 11-12 & 27, quoted in Merciless Repression: Human Rights 
Abuses in Tibet , Asia Watch, Washington, DC, May 1990, pp.47-49. 

29. The provisions in article 110, PRC Criminal Procedure Law, requiring the court to inform the defendent that he may appoint a 
defender no later than 7 days before the hearing, and notifying the defender no later than 3 days before the hearing, can be dispensed 
with in cases of "serious endangerment to public security, where the main criminal facts are clear and the evidence irrefutable and the 
people’s indignation is very great" - see #6 above. 

30. Article 28, PRC Criminal Procedure Law. 
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found guilty of counter-revolutionary offences 31 . The average term of imprisonment since the 
trials began in 1989 appears to be six and a half years 32 . 

It is unclear whether any Tibetans have been executed since Autumn 1987 because of their 
political activities. Two Tibetans were executed shortly after a mass sentencing rally on 24th 
September 1987. Although the government described the victims as common murderers, Tibetans 
widely believed that they were political activists executed in response to the Dalai Lama’s 
unveiling of the ’Five Point Peace Plan’ in Washington three days earlier. Two prisoners, 
Migmar Tashi, aged 23, and Dawa, aged 27, were executed on 18th May 1990 for allegedly 
"organising a jailbreak" and because they "resisted reform" 33 . Dawa was reportedly already 
under a suspended death sentence imposed in July 1988 for murder. The Chinese press, however, 
failed to specify why Migmar Tashi was in prison, although he was reported to have been 
sentenced to death with a two year suspension at the sentencing rally on 24th September 1987 
described above. This has given rise to speculation that he may have been a political prisoner. 
Political posters, which appeared in Lhasa shortly after the executions, also referred to them both 
as "freedom fighters". 

Administrative Detention 


In line with the new policy of bringing political activists to trial, since August 1989 the names of 
at least 27 Tibetans sentenced to up to three years ’rehabilitation (or re-education) through labour’ 
(Chinese: laodong jiaoyang) M have been publicly announced. Reports from Tibet, however, 
suggest that at least 60 Tibetans may have been given such sentences in Lhasa since August 1989. 
This is a form of administrative'detention 35 that bypasses the courts and therefore lacks even the 
rudimentary procedural safeguards of a proper trial. The punishment is decided by a ’Committee 
for Administration of Re-education Through Labour’, which includes officials from the civil 
administration and Work Units 36 , but is dominated by representatives of the Public Security 
Bureau. Nuns who took part in small pro-independence demonstrations in late 1989 have been 
particularly singled out for this punishment 37 . 


31- See p.39-40 below. In general, the harshest penalties have been given to those who refuse to confess and show remorse for their 
’crimes’, in accordance with the usual policy in the PRC of "leniency towards those who confess their crimes and severe punishment to 
those who refuse to do so" - Martial Law Decree No.5, promulgated in Lhasa by the TAR Government on 8/3/89. 

32. Repression in China Since June 4, 1989 . Asia Watch, Washington, DC. October 1990. 

33. Tibet Daily , in Chinese, 18/5/90, translated by TIN. The escape plan constituted a counter-revolutionary offence pursuant to 
article 96, PRC Criminal Law, punishable by death under article 103 of the same law. 

34. The term can be extended for a further year. See "Decision of the State Council Regarding the Question of Rehabilitation Through 
Labour , approved by the 78th session of the Standing Committee of the 1st NPC, 1/8/57, and "Supplementary Regulations of the 
State Council Regarding Rehabilitation Through Labour", approved by the 12th session of the Standing Committee of the 5th NPC, 
29/11/79. Rehabilitation through labour should not be confused with "reform through labour" which is a form of criminal punishment 
in labour camps usually imposed on defendents sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 

35. In Chinese law it is considered a non-criminal sanction to be imposed on anti-social elements. 

36. Article 1, Supplementary Regulations issued by the State Council (1979) referred to in #34 above. 

37. eg., Tibet Daily , in Tibetan, 25/9/89, translated by TIN, announced the sentencing of 5 nuns from Shungseb to 3 years 
rehabilitation through labour, for staging a demonstration in the Barkor on 22/9/89. Their names were printed as Quni Lama 
(Choenyi[?] Lhamo; chos- ? lha-mo), Zhaxi Qunzong (Tashi Chozom; bkra-shis chos-’dzoms ), Suolang Qunzheng (Sonam Chodronf?]; 
bsod-nams chos-sgron [?]), Gongjue Zhemu (Konchog Drolma; dkon-mchog sgrol-ma ), Renzeng Qunda (Rinzen Chungdag; rig- ’dzin 
chung-dbag). 
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POLITICAL IMPRISONMENT IN TIBET 


Thousands of Tibetans have been imprisoned since the current wave of unrest began in September 
1987. Official Chinese announcements, however, tend to grossly understate this number. In 
November 1989 Lhasa’s Deputy Mayor, Kong Fansen, was quoted as saying that 400 people had 
been arrested after the March demonstrations that year and 300 had been released after undergoing 
"criticism" 1 . In fact, it is likely that up to two thousand Tibetans were arrested during the March 
1989 demonstrations and in the early days of martial law 2 . Analysis is further complicated by 
China’s insistence that there are only criminals, and no political prisoners, in Tibetan gaols 3 . 

It is also difficult to determine how many prisons exist in Tibet. One Chinese book about Tibet 
published in 1989 acknowledged only one prison and two reform through labour camps in the 
TAR 4 . Furthermore, many institutions that would normally be called ’prisons’ are formally 
classified by the Chinese government as ’detention centres’. In 1987 TAR Public Security 
officials admitted that there are 20-30 ’detention centres’ in the TAR 5 . Detainees are often 
temporarily held at one of these ’detention centres’ or at a police interrogation centre, before 
being transferred to a prison, although some seem to operate as fully functioning prisons. 

Four main prisons, one adult reform through labour camp and two juvenile reform through labour 
camps are known to exist in the city of Lhasa. There also appears to be a prison or detention 
centre located below Chakpori ( Icags-po-ri ), a hill opposite the Potala Palace. Little is known 
about this institution except that it is probably controlled by the PAP and that Tseten Norgyal 
( tshe-brtan nor-rgyal; see p.42 below) and a group of nuns were detained and tortured there in 
1988-1989. Drapchi 6 , the oldest prison in Tibet, is located about 3km north of the Barkor. It 


1. Tibet Daily , in Tibetan, 1/12/89, translated by TIN. The 400 figure was repeated by Wang Nainen, a spokesman for the TAR 
regional PSB, in an interview given to Reuters correspondent Guy Dinmore during his visit to Lhasa in October 1989. Less than one 
month after the imposition of martial law, the media reported that 305 people had been arrested during the demonstrations and in the 
first three days of martial law. See Shi Ming, "Lhasa: From Riots to Martial Law”, Beijing Review . 27/3-2/4/89, pp.27-30, abridged 
from Liaowang Overseas Edition, No. 12, 1989. 

2. Probably up to about 800 people were arrested in Autumn 1987 and perhaps up to a thousand as a result of the major demonstration 
during the Monlam prayer festival in March 1988. Authorities claimed that "more than 80 persons" were detained in connection with 
the September and October 1987 demonstrations. See Xinhua , in English, 21/1/88, in FBIS, 21/1/88, p.33. "More than 220 people" 
were officially acknowledged as having been detained for "interrogation” as a result of the 5/3/88 demonstration, of whom "there are 
over 20 still in custody". Jing Wei, op.cit. , (Ch.2, #27), p.99. 

3. See interview with Pudawa, Vice-President of the Lhasa Intermediate People’s Court, Xinhua , in English, 9/10/87, in FBIS, 
9/10/87, p.27. A 1989 official booklet said that there were 900 prisoners in the TAR, all of them criminals who had violated China’s 
Criminal Law. See Jing Wei, op.cit. , (Ch.2, #27), p.39. The official prison population has certainly dramatically increased since 
Autumn 1987; the Eisenhower Foundation delegation to China in Summer 1987 was told by Ma Dengshan, Deputy Chief, TAR 
Regional PSB, that the total prison population in the TAR was 450, with only 100 in Drapchi. See Eisenhower Foundation Report , 
op.cit., (Ch.2, #12). The authorities do openly acknowledge the presence of Tibetan prisoners guilty of ’counter-revolutionary’ crimes. 
The Norwegian Ambassador to the PRC, after a rare visit by Scandinavian diplomats to Drapchi prison in Lhasa in November 1990, 
reportedly said that the Governor of Drapchi told him the prison housed 56 political prisoners and that a Lhasa police spokesman had 
acknowledged the existence of a further 63 political prisoners in reform through labour camps. It is not clear from the report whether 
these officials used the term ’political prisoners’ or ’counter-revolutionaries’. Reuters , Beijing, 18/11/90. 

4. See Jing Wei. op.cit. , (Ch.2, #27), p.39. 

5. See Eisenhower Foundation Report , op.cit., (Ch.2, #12), quoting Ma Dengshan, Deputy Chief, TAR Regional PSB. 

6. Referred to by the Chinese authorities as the ’TAR Prison’ or ’Prison No.l’. 
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houses both normal criminals and political prisoners, who have already been tried and sentenced. 
Gutsa prison 7 is located about 10km east of Lhasa and is where most prisoners are interrogated 
and detained without trial, though many political prisoners sentenced to a term of less than three 
years are also detained here. It is the principal gaol for women and is reported to also contain a 
juvenile reform through labour camp administered by the Lhasa City government. 

Sangyip ( gsang-yib ), located about 5km north of Lhasa, is really a prison complex containing at 
least two main prisons, an adult reform through labour camp and a similar institution for juveniles 
administered by the TAR government which opened in late 1987 s . The two prisons, known by 
Tibetans as ’New Seitru’ ( zi-khru’u gsar-pa 9 ) and ’Outhridu’ ( u-kri-dud 10 ), both hold some 
political prisoners. A third prison, ’Old Seitru’ (zi-khru’u rnying-pa), held many of those 
imprisoned during the 1959 uprising, but appears not to be used much today. 

Almost no reliable information is available on the numbers of political prisoners held in gaols 
outside Lhasa. Several of the small prisons located in County or Prefectural seats * 11 contain some 
political prisoners arrested since Autumn 1987. Such prisoners, as well as some who were 
imprisoned in the 1950s and 1960s, are also believed to be detained in major prisons and labour 
camps in Chamdo, Kongpo Nyitri and Qinghai. 

Because of the ’revolving door’ policy 12 , there are.-usually no more than a few hundred political 
prisoners in Lhasa’s prisons at any one time 13 . In January 1990 a source with particular 
knowledge of the Sangyip prison complex estimated that about 360 prisoners arrested since 
Autumn 1987 on politically related charges remained in the four major prisons of Lhasa, as 
follows: Drapchi - 70; Gutsa - 180-190; Outhridu - Up to 20; New Seitru - 85. The first figure 
is broadly confirmed by a list of 77 prisoners tried and sentenced to terms of imprisonment in 
Drapchi prison (’the Drapchi List’ 14 ) as of about September 1990, supplied by sources in Lhasa 
who have access to government records. 

Most of the prisoners named in the Drapchi List have been imprisoned for non-violent opposition 
to Chinese rule in Tibet. The politically related ’crimes’ include printing political leaflets; 
forming counter-revolutionary organisations; ’espionage’ or ’passing information to the Dalai 
clique’; shouting reactionary slogans; encouraging reactionary singing; hoisting or possessing the 
Tibetan flag; failure to reform, and participating in demonstrations. Some prisoners in the list 
were 


7. Apparently referred to by the Chinese authorities as a ’detention centre’. 

8. This institution was possibly transferred to the Sangyip complex from its separate location 5-10km east of Lhasa on the road to 
Ganden monastery. However, the Eisenhower Delegation was told that the reform through labour camp was moved from Sangyip to 
Qiong Duo in Lingzhi Prefecture in 1987. 

9. zi-khru’u is the Tibetan prononciation of the Chinese for ’No.4 Brigade’. 

10. u-kri-dud is the Tibetan prononciation for the Chinese Wuzhidui, ’No.5 Brigade’. 

11. Including Chusul ( chu-shul ), Tsetang, Gyantse, Shigatse and Nagchu in the TAR, as well as Rigong (Qinghai province) and 
Dartsedo (Sichuan province) outside the TAR. 


12. See p.33 above. 

13. Except in the weeks following a wave of mass arrests. 

14. The full text is reproduced in Appendix A. 
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apparently convicted of committing acts of violence during demonstrations, such as damaging 
property, injuring other people or, in one instance, killing a policeman during the 5th March 1988 
demonstration. Obviously, if proved, these acts would constitute recognisable criminal offences. 


Crimes of Counter-Revolution 


Since August 1989 scores of political prisoners in Tibet have been formally charged and tried with 
counter-revolutionary offences, a vague and ambiguous set of crimes broadly equivalent to treason 
or sedition. Counter-revolution is defined in article 90 of the PRC Chinese Criminal Law as acts 
"committed with the goal of overthrowing the political power of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the socialist system". In practice this usually means expressing opposition to the rule of the 
Communist Party or to the prevailing Marxist-Leninist-Mao Zedong state philosophy. The 
specific offences include : 

organising or leading a counter-revolutionary group (article 98); 

"through counter-revolutionary slogans, leaflets or other means, propagandising for and 
inciting the overthrow of the political power of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
socialist system", or "inciting the masses to resist or sabotage the implementation of the 
state’s laws or decrees" (article 102); t 

colluding with foreign states to harm the sovereignty or territorial integrity of "the 
motherland" (article 91); 

organising or using "feudal superstition or superstitious sects and secret societies to carry 
on counter-revolutionary activities" (article 99). 

The death penalty may be imposed for all counter-revolutionary offences except counter¬ 
revolutionary propagandising (article 102) or organising or leading a counter-revolutionary group 
(article 98) 15 . 

In a clear warning to Tibetans involved in even minor incidents, a man named only as Wang Lang 
Jie was reported by Tibet Daily to have been sentenced on 23rd January 1990 to an unspecified 
term of imprisonment for allegedly "wandering about the environs of Beijing East Road" on 5th 
January 1990, "yelling ’Tibetan independence’ and other reactionary slogans" 16 . Although it was 
an isolated incident, not part of a demonstration, the action was "enough to constitute the crime of 
counter-revolutionary propagandist incitement" 17 . 

1. The Drepung Group 18 : At a mass rally on 30th November 1989, in front of 1,500 people, a 
group of 10 monks from Drepung monastery received sentences of up to 19 years imprisonment 
for forming a counter-revolutionary group that had "the wicked goal of splitting the 
motherland" 19 . These are the harshest prison sentences imposed in Tibet under the counter- 


15. Article 103, PRC Criminal Law. Although this article also exempts article 99 from the capital punishment provision, the death 
penalty is now permitted for this crime if it "seriously endangers public security". See "Decision of the Standing Committee of the 
NPC Regarding the Severe Punishment of Criminal Elements who Seriously Endanger Public Security”, adopted 2/9/83. 

16. "China Holds Public ’Counter-Revolutionary’ Trial in Tibet", Reuters , 4/2/90, quoting Tibet Daily . 24/1/90. 

17. ibid. 

18. For more details about this group see Appendix D and the Drapchi List, Appendix A, prisoners numbered 2-9, 11, 13. 

19. Lhasa Radio, in Mandarin, 30/11/89, in FBIS, 1/12/89, p.38. 
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revolutionary provisions in many years. The group’s crime was to print "reactionary leaflets to 
propagandise the idea of independence for Tibet". It is clear from several of the political 
pamphlets and posters they produced, in particular the major political manifesto "The Meaning of 
the Precious Democratic Constitution of Tibet" 20 , that the entire group was convicted for non¬ 
violent opposition to Chinese rule in Tibet. 

Two leaders of the group, Ngawang Phulchung, aged about 34, and Ngawang Oeser ( ngag-dbang 
’od-gsal ; Chinese: Ngawang Oiser ), aged 22, were sentenced to 19 and 17 years respectively for 
forming a counter-revolutionary organisation and spreading counter-revolutionary propaganda 
which attacked the Chinese government and "venomously slandered the people’s democratic 
dictatorship". Jamphel Changchub ( 'jam-dpal byang-chub\ Chinese: Qambai Qamjor ), aged 32, 
was sentenced to 19 years in prison for actively participating in the group. Both Ngawang 
Phulchung and Jamphel Changchub were also accused of having "collected intelligence and passed 
it on to the enemy" (probably pursuant to the ’espionage’ provisions in article 97, PRC Criminal 
Law). 

The other monks considered to be "main culprits" were Kelsang Thutop ( skal-bzang mthu-stobs\ 
Chinese: Gaisang Dudu), sentenced to 18 years, and Ngawang Gyaltsen {ngag-dbang rgyal- 
mtshan\ Chinese: Ngawang Gyaincain ), sentenced to 17 years. Both were also convicted of 
attempting to leave the PRC illegally, and Ngawang Gyaltsen was convicted of ’espionage’. 

Five other monks from Drepung considered to be "accessory offenders" received sentences 
ranging from 5 to 10 years 21 . All the monks were additionally sentenced to up to 9 years 
deprivation of political rights 22 . It appears that all but three of the monks had been previously 
imprisoned for four months for participating in the demonstration on 27th September 1987 which 
triggered the current wave of unrest. 

2. Geshe Yulu Dawa Tsering : One of the most prominent political prisoners in Tibet is 53 year 
old Buddhist philosopher Yulu Dawa Tsering, now serving a 10 year sentence in Drapchi prison. 
He served 20 years in prison for his role in the 1959 uprising, and was released in 1979 when the 
era of reform began in China. He taught philosophy at the University of Tibet after it was 
founded in 1984. In an apparent sign of relative trust, the government appointed him to the 
Tibetan Regional Committee of the Chinese Buddhist Association and in 1982 to the Regional 
Branch of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. 

On 29th July 1987 Yulu Dawa Tsering went to his cousin’s house for supper where he met a 
young Italian dentist from Milan, who was on holiday in Tibet. After the meal the Italian asked 
Yulu Dawa Tsering and his cousin a number of questions which were broadly political - What did 
they think of the Dalai Lama? Did they want him to come to Tibet? What did they think of the 
Chinese? and so on. Yulu answered, "May Tibet be released from the mouth of the wolf 


20. Reproduced in full in Appendix C. 

21. Jamphel Monlam ( jam-dpal smon-lanv, Chinese: Qambai Munam), Jamphel Losar ( jam-dpal lo-gsar, Chinese: Qambai Losar), 
Ngawang Rinchen ( ngag-dbang rin-chen\ Chinese: Ngawang Rincheri), Jamphel Tsering ( jam-dpal tshe-ring; Chinese: Gambai 
Tsering) and Ngawang Kunga ( ngag-dbang kun-dge’; Chinese: Ngawang Gonga ). See Drapchi List, Appendix A, prisoners numbered 
6,7,8, & 11. 

22. See article 50, PRC Criminal Law of China, for definition of deprivation of political rights. Such deprivation is a mandatory 
additional punishment for counter-revolutionaries (article 52). 
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speedily". In relation to government claims that there is religious freedom in Tibet he said that 
"as they [the Chinese] are speaking they are wearing a mask". Yulu reaffirmed: 

"We are six million Tibetans whose only leader is the Dalai Lama. If his wishes are 
fulfilled then the needs of the Tibetan people are met ... What we all hope and wish is that 
His Holiness should remain abroad and all the nations of the world should support him in 
his work, and peacefully achieve Tibetan independence." 

He went on to say that the Dalai Lama should not return until all the problems with Chinese 
policy towards Tibet had been settled. 

Shortly after 26th December 1987 Yulu Dawa Tsering was arrested, together with his cousin, 
Thubten Tsering, for "spreading counter-revolutionary propaganda" in contravention of article 102 
of the PRC Criminal Law. The announcement of the arrest, released some months later, said: 

"On July 29th, 1987, he and Thubten Tsering discussed Tibetan independence and even 
criticised the Chinese Communist Party and the policies of the People’s Government in the 
course of their conversation with reactionary foreigners posing as tourists. ' ,23 

Other remarks allegedly made by Yulu Dawa Tsering "criticising communist ideology" 24 were 
also included in the charge. 

The Chinese government has portrayed Yulu Dawa Tsering as a key figure behind the 
independence movement. Despite hundreds of arrests following the Autumn 1987 protests, he 
was the first person to be formally charged and on 19th January 1989 he became one of the first 
people to be tried in the current wave of unrest. His 10 year sentence, double the maximum for 
less serious cases of propagandising, indicates that he is considered a "ringleader or ... [someone] 
whose crimes are monstrous" 25 . 


’ Incitement’ of Others 

The authorities have dealt particularly ruthlessly with any Tibetan seen as attempting to encourage 
others to be politically active. They appear to be particularly concerned about the politicisation of 
young people in central Tibet. On 8th December 1989 Lhasa Radio announced the detention of 
Dawa Dolma {zla-ba sgrol-ma), a teacher at the Lhasa Cement Factory who had allegedly written 
a ’reactionary’ song on the classroom blackboard on 14th September 1989 and taught the students 
how to write and sing it 26 . 

In another ’singing’ case, Tsering Dhondup ( tshe-ring don-grub\ Chinese: Ciren Ozhu), aged 57, 
was sentenced on 12th September 1989 to 12 years imprisonment for taking part in the 
demonstrations in March 1989 and for inciting young people to sing "reactionary Tibet 


23. Lhasa Radio, in Mandarin. 9/3/88, in FBIS, 10/3/88, pp. 12-13. 

24. ibid. 

25. Article 102, PRC Criminal Law. 

26. Lhasa Radio, 8/12/89, as monitored and translated by the Tibetan Government-in-Exile, Dharamsala, India. Also in FBIS, 
19/12/89, p.42. 
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independence songs" 27 . According to Tibet Daily , Tsering Dhondup owned a "snack bar" in 
Lhasa. He would say to the youth, "those who sing well will get stuffed steamed buns and 
alcoholic drinks as rewards" 28 . He was also allegedly involved in tape-recording reactionary 
songs to distribute to young people. 

Chungdag, a 30 year old monk who was a member of the Democratic Management Committee at 
Ganden monastery, has been sentenced to 7 years imprisonment for "instigating" Ganden monks 
to demonstrate in October 1987 29 . It was well known in Lhasa, however, that he was originally 
arrested for encouraging monks at Ganden to boycott the government sponsored Monlam Prayer 
Festival in March 1988. 


Making or Distributing Pro-Independence Posters and Leaflets 

Thousands of posters and leaflets calling for a free Tibet and criticising Chinese policies are being 
hand written or reproduced on woodblocks, and distributed in many Tibetan areas of the PRC. 
Tibetans arrested for such activities are now almost always sentenced to prison or labour camp. 

Sources in Tibet report that Agyal (or Ajo) Tsering ( a-rgyal tshe-ring ), a 39 year old monk from 
Jyekundo (Chinese: Yushu) in eastern Tibet, was .'detained on 2nd February 1990 for allegedly 
distributing 110 copies of a political leaflet he had written and cyclo-stated during a trip to Ganze 
in January 1990. The leaflet is reported to have said "Tibet is independent" and "the Chinese 
should leave Tibet". It is also said to have included a comment on local religious leaders and 
incarnate lamas who "should practice the religion well and not let themselves be bribed by money 
from the Chinese". He was reportedly sentenced in July 1990, possibly in Dartsedo, to one and a 
half years imprisonment. 

Sources in Ngaba reported that two prominent businessmen, 38 year old Choedrak ( chos-grags) 
and 40 year old Ha Ranggon, were sentenced on 22nd March 1990 to seven and two and a half 
years respectively, for distributing pro-independence posters and pamphlets. 

The official media gave wide publicity to the arrest on 28th September 1988 of Lhakpa Tsering 
(lhag-pa tshe-ring ), a 32 year old security officer at the Bank of China in Lhasa 30 . He was 
accused of writing reactionary posters and pasting them up while he was on security duty. 
Possibly because he was a government cadre, local Tibet television showed him being paraded 
before his fellow workers and a PSB official and the branch bank manager giving speeches 
exhorting the bank workers to be vigilant in the struggle against separatism 31 . 

Tseten Norgyal, a 45 year old book-keeper at Lhasa’s Banakshol Hotel, was arrested on about 
23rd April 1989. A mimeograph machine was discovered in his home and, after considerable 
international pressure, authorities admitted that he had been accused of joining an "anti- 


27. Tibet Daily , in Tibetan, 13/9/89, translated by TIN. 

28. ibid. 

29. Xinhua , in Chinese, 21/9/89, in FBIS, 21/9/89. 

30. Lhasa Radio, in Tibetan, 29/9/88, as monitored and translated by the Tibetan Government-in-Exile, Dharamsala, India. 

31. ibid. 
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government organisation" called the "Uprising Group for Tibetan Independence" and of being 
engaged in "collecting information for the Dalai Lama group" 32 . He was held at Chakpori 
prison where he reportedly received a severe injury to his eye as a result of torture, before being 
transferred to Gutsa prison on 17th October 1989. He was formally charged with unspecified 
offences on 10th November 1989. It is not known whether he has yet been tried. 


Possession of Political or Religious ’Propaganda’ 

Because much of the unrest in Tibet is blamed on infiltration by ’agents’ of the Dalai Lama 33 , 
the authorities have made a concerted effort to proscribe and intercept almost any audio, visual or 
written material being brought into Tibet, particularly if it is written by, or refers to, the Dalai 
Lama. One list of items seized by border customs officials between 1986 and 1989 includes the 
Dalai Lama’s autobiography, "My Land and My People", a book of "Sayings of the Dalai Lama" 
and a study called "The Meaning of the Flag of Tibetan Independence" 34 . 

Tibetans continue to be imprisoned for possessing such material, even if it is for their private use. 
According to sources in Tibet, Topgyal {stobs-rgyal), a 40 year old tailor originally from Phenpo, 
was arrested in the second week of April 1990 for possessing a video cassette of the award of the 
Nobel Peace Prize to the Dalai Lama. The sources allege that he has been severely beaten and that 
"he could not hold his body". To date it is not known whether he has been formally tried and 
sentenced. 

A 22 year old Tibetan woman from Lhasa alleges that in late 1989 a Chinese woman who shared 
her dormitory informed the police that she had been reading the autobiography of the Dalai Lama. 
She says that at first the police came and interrogated her for 3 hours every night but then she was 
imprisoned and interrogated for 5 days. She was released because of lack of evidence. After her 
release from prison she was expelled from her college and dismissed from her job. 

The potentially severe consequences of being found with such literature is illustrated by the case 
of Tashi Drolma ( bkra-shis sgrol-ma), a 28 year old woman from Markham, a Tibetan town now 
in Sichuan. On 7th March 1988 she was searched at a checkpoint and found to be carrying an 
audio cassette of speeches by the Dalai Lama, as well as some pro-independence leaflets. She was 
allegedly interrogated for 6 weeks at Sethog Chang prison in Chamdo before being transferred to 
Gutsa prison in Lhasa, where she was kept in solitary confinement for 4 months. Tashi Drolma 
was released from prison in July 1989 and then escaped to India 35 . 


32. Letter dated 19/1/90 from Zhu Qizhen, PRC Ambassador to the United States, to Patrick Leahy, a U.S. Senator who visited Tibet 
in August 1988 and who had made a written enquiry about Tseten Norgyal. 

33. See "The Solgan With a 77 Year Long History", Hainan Island Review , in Chinese, August 1989, translated by TIN. The author 
is a Chinese journalist who visited Lhasa after the March 1989 demonstration. 

34. ibid. The article listed the statistics for items seized (principally at the Nepal-Tibet border): 


Products ’containing religious propaganda with splittist content’ 12,782 

Leaflets 615 

Video tapes with Dalai Lama prayers 415 

Titles of printed books in Tibetan Language 40 


35. Office of Information & International Relations, op.cit. . (Ch.2, #31), pp.31-35. 
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Possessing or Displaying the Tibetan Flag 

The Tibetan national flag has been an important symbol and rallying point for independence 
activists in Tibet. As a result, its possession and display has also become a central target for 
government attack. On 7th February 1989 a flag was displayed for almost 24 hours on the front 
of the Jokhang before being removed by security officials in the early hours of the morning. 
Three months earlier, however, in November 1989, a monk from Ganden monastery called 
Tenzin ( bstan-’dzin ; Chinese: Danzeng ) was sentenced to 3 years re-education through labour for, 
among other things, possessing a Tibetan flag 36 . 

On 13th September 1989, Tibet Daily reported that Namgyal ( rnam-rgyal ; Chinese: Namga ) and 
Dawa ( zla-ba; Chinese: Dagwa), two monks from Rato monastery, 25km south west of Lhasa, 
had been sentenced the previous day to 4 years and 3 years imprisonment respectively for, 
amongst other things, allegedly hoisting a Tibetan flag inside their monastery. Dawa was accused 
of writing on the frame of the flag, "Tibet is independent, this is the national flag, do not touch". 


The Human Rights Monitors - ’Espionage’ and Contact with Foreigners 

Tibetans who openly express political dissent to western tourists, or who collect information about 
conditions in Tibet and try to forward it to the Tibetan Government-in-Exile or western human 
rights groups, are particularly at risk. Ngodup (dngos-grub\ Chinese: Ngoizhu), a 37 year old 
member of the CPPCC, was sentenced on 12th Septebmer 1989 to 11 years imprisonment plus 4 
years deprivation of political rights for collecting what appears to have been basic human rights 
data 37 . He was accused of obtaining from a Sera monk a list of casualties during the March 
1989 demonstrations and of collecting information about the "so-called thought trends of the 
people". Because he allegedly sent this information to the Tibetan Government-in-Exile, Ngodup 
was convicted of working as a "spy sent by the Dalai Lama clique". 

Recently, sources in Lhasa report the arrest of some Tibetans who have been caught talking to 
foreign tourists about the independence issue. According to one western tourist a 30 year old 
doctor called Lhagyal ( lha-rgyal ), who worked in the Lhasa Municipal Hospital, was arrested in 
late September 1990 immediately after he spoke to an American tourist in a teahouse in the 
Tibetan quarter of the city. Lhagyal is reported to have told the westerner that he believed in 
"freedom for Tibet". After both men left the tea house, police confiscated the tourist’s tape 
recording of the conversation and arrested the doctor. As with Yulu Dawa Tsering, it is likely 
that the doctor will be charged with counter-revolutionary propagandising. In the same month 
another person was arrested for talking to foreigners. There have also been three unconfirmed 
reports of similar incidents between July and September 1990. 


Crimes of Violence 


Particularly in relation to the demonstrations in March 1989, some protestors have been convicted 


36. See also p.35 above. 

37. Tibet Daily , in Tibetan, 13/9/89, translated by TIN. 
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of the crime of "beating, smashing and looting" 38 . On 13th September 1989 Tibet Daily 
announced that Pasang (pa-sangs), aged 22, had been sentenced to life imprisonment for attacking 
pedestrians on 7th March 1989, committing a series of specified lootings from shops and shouting 
reactionary slogans 39 . 

At least four Tibetans 40 have been sentenced for their alleged involvement in the death of a 
policeman on 5th March 1988. The most well known is Lobsang Tenzin, who is due to be 
executed by January 1991, unless he "truly repents" 41 . 


Expressing Political Opposition in Private or in Closed Meetines 

The imprisonment of Yulu Dawa Tsering is the most famous, but not the only, case of a Tibetan 
being arrested for expressing opposition to Chinese rule in private conversations with other 
Tibetans or in closed meetings. Sources in Tibet claim that two monks from the Jokhang, Chung 
Tsering ( chung tshe-ring), aged either 18 or 25, and Lhundup ( Ihun-grub ), aged 15, were detained 
in October 1989 for four and a half months for saying "Tibet is independent!" during a telephone 
conversation. 

Sources in Lhasa say that Yeshe Choephel (ye-shes chos-’phel), a 58 year old monk caretaker 
(konyer) at Losel Ling College in Drepung monastery, spent 4 months and 13 days in New Seitru 
prison without trial after criticising Chinese policies during a 1988 meeting of the Religious 
Affairs Department chaired by the late Panchen Lama 42 . He reportedly demanded a clarification 
from the Panchen Lama about religious rights and the ban on new monks. He is also said to have 
referred to the question of independence. The report says that Yeshe Choephel was not arrested 
until 9th March 1989, two months after the Panchen Lama died. The Panchen Lama is reported 
to have excused Yeshe Choephel for his criticisms during the meeting. 


Imprisonment of Juveniles 

An increasing number of juveniles are being arrested for political activity and are sometimes 
imprisoned in adult penal institutions 43 . The Drapchi List refers to six Tibetans 18 years or 
younger who are being held at Drapchi, including a 14 year old boy, Lhakpa Tsering ’middle’ 
(lhag-pa tshe-ring\ Chinese: Zhonglaba Shiren ), and Migmar Tsering ( mi-dmar tshe-ring-, 


38. Article 137, PRC Criminal Law, which refers to "assembling a crowd for ’beating, smashing and looting”'. 

39. Tibet Daily , in Tibetan, 13/9/89, translated by TIN. 

40. Officially four Tibetans have been convicted of involvement in this crime. However, Tibetan sources say that at least one more 
conviction was also related to the same offence. See Drapchi List, Appendix A, prisoners numbered 33-36 & 38. 

41. He was sentenced to death in January 1989 with a "two year suspension of execution" (article 43, PRC Criminal Law). If he is 
not executed his sentence may be reduced to life imprisonment or a term of imprisonment between 15 and 20 years (article 46, PRC 
Criminal Law). 

42. Yeshe Choephel was also accused of writing pro-independence slogans and of being in contact with foreign agents, particularly 
agents working for the American and West German governments. From the accounts received, however, it appears that his 
outspokenness at this meeting was the principal reason for his arrest. 

43. Article 21, PRC Act for Reform Through Labour, adopted by the 22nd meeting of the Government Administration Council, 
26/8/54, requires the setting up of separate "houses of discipline" for juvenile offenders who are between 13 and 18. 
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Chinese: Mina Shiren ), now 18, sentenced to 2 years and an unknown term respectively for their 
alleged involvement in a counter-revolutionary organisation 44 . On 8th December 1989 they, and 
three other students 45 of Lhasa No.l Middle School, were formally arrested for organising the 
Tibet Youth Association’ 46 . They were accused of collecting a large quantity of reactionary 
material and "banners marked with lions of the snowy mountain", then pasting this material in the 
street, their school and in temples, "in an attempt to vilify the CCP and socialist system, to 
undermine the motherland’s unity and national solidarity and to advocate Tibet’s 
independence" 47 . 

On the same day a sixth student of the same middle school, Phurbu (phur-bu\ Chinese: Tupu), 
was sentenced to an indefinite period of re-education through labour for putting up pro¬ 
independence posters at the school. His sentence was described as being comparatively light 
because he had not joined the organisation, only participated in its activities 48 . 


44. See Drapchi List, Appendix A, prisoners numbered 66 & 65. 

45. Lhakpa Tsering ’senior’ ( lhag-pa tshe-ring; Chinese: Dalaba Shiren), who according to reports from the Tibetan Government-in- 
Exile died in Drapchi as a result of torture on 15/12/90 (see p.53 below), Pemba Tsering ( spen-ba tshe-ring ; Chinese: Xiaobianba 
Shiren) and Tashi Wangdu ( bkra-shis dbang-du; Chinese: Zhaxi Wangdui). 

46. Lhasa Tibet Regional Service, in Mandarin, 8/12/89, in FBIS, 11/12/89, p.45; and Lhasa Tibet Regional Service, in Mandarin, in 
8/12/89, in FBIS, 19/12/89, pp.42-43, where the group is called ’Young Lion Group’. 


47. ibid., FBIS, 11/12/89. 

48. ibid., FBIS, 19/12/89. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


TREATMENT OF POLITICAL PRISONERS IN TIBET 


There is overwhelming evidence that torture and other forms of cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment are a routine part of detention in police stations, detention centres, labour 
camps and prisons in Tibet 1 . The flow of first hand accounts of mistreatment in prison has been 
as consistent after China’s ratification of the UN Convention Against Torture and Other Cruel, 
Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment (the ’Convention Against Torture’) 2 , as before. 
Neither the imposition of martial law in Lhasa, nor the ostensible return to civilian rule, appear to 
have improved the situation. 

The openness with which violence is used suggests that it is a reflection of government policy, or 
at least has government acquiescence. It belies the assurance given by the Chinese delegation to 
the Committee Against Torture 3 in April 1990 that Tibetans "are treated with the utmost 
humanitarian considerations and [are] not subject to any form of torture" 4 5 . On the contrary, a 
confidential TAR Party document issued in September 1989 acknowledges that: 

"there have been serious cases of some PSB leaders and cadres inflicting severe corporal 
punishment on culprits arrested and detained in prison. People have been severely beaten 
in some prisons in Lhasa, and in some Procuracies while being searched and ’awaiting 
reform ’. 

First hand accounts from released prisoners describe the use of electric batons (lo gyupa; glog-gi 
r gyug-pa\ Chinese: dianjing gun) applied to the torso and sometimes in the mouth, soles of the 
feet and genitals 6 ; the use of lighted cigarettes to inflict bums; the use of dogs to bite detainees; 
and the use of manacles and chains to restrain prisoners for long periods 7 . They also describe the 
practice of making people stand outside for several days at a time, sometimes on blocks of ice, 
and of making prisoners kneel on the point of triangular pieces of wood. The internal Party 
document referred to above also admits that officials have devised new forms of punishment, such 


1. This refers to Tibetans imprisoned for suspected nationalist activities or sympathies. No conclusions are made about the treatment 
of non-political prisoners. 

2. Signed by China on 12/12/86 and, following ratification, went into force for China at the end of 1988. 

3. The UN Committee that monitors implementation of the Convention Against Torture. 

4. "Committee Against Torture Considers Report of China", Press Release of the United Nations Information Service, Geneva, 
27/4/90, HR/2582. See also Summary Record of the 51st Meeting of the 4th Session of the Committee Against Torture, Geneva, 
27/4/90, CAT/C/SR.51 at p.3, in which Shen Jinchu, for China, is quoted as saying that "allegations of torture in Tibet had proved to 
be entirely unfounded". 

5. H’o phan, "To Control Others, First Control Yourself", in TAR Internal Party Study Document , in Tibetan, Issue No.2, September 
1989, pp.21ff, supplied by OIIR, Tibetan Govemment-in-Exile, Dharamsala, India, translated by TIN. 

6. Electric batons vary in length from a short version with a pistol type grip, about 1 1/2 feet long, which can be recharged using 
mains electricity, to a long, thin baton about 3 feet long. 

7. Article 33 of the UN Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners (approved by the Economic and Social Council by 
resolution 2076 (LXII) of 13/5/77) prohibits the use of chains or irons as restraints, or the use of "instruments of restraint, such as 
handcuffs, chains, irons" as punishments. 
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as prisoners being "stripped naked and forced to lie spread-eagled over a ditch, supporting 
themselves on their hands and feet on either side of the ditch" 8 . 

’Pema’ 


Representative of the accounts received is the testimony of a 24 year old businessman who for the 
purposes of this account will be called Pema. Pema was arrested at midnight on 5th March 1989 
after allegedly participating in the demonstration on that day. He was taken to a police station in 
east Lhasa near the Kuru Bridge. Here, six policeman tied him up with rope, gave him shocks 
with electric truncheons and beat him with sticks and rifle butts before he lost consciousness. 

Pema was then taken to an interrogation centre known in Chinese as Bang Gong Su, at a major 
police station in Lhasa, where he was subjected to a torture known amongst Tibetans as ’Airplane’ 
{gnam gru or gnam thag ) 9 : 

"Two men asked me to stand up. When I answered that / could not stand up, they started 
kicking me with their feet from both sides. They attached another rope to the one which 
already secured my hands [behind my back] and they then hung me from the ceiling. After 
a few hours hanging like this my shoulders were dislocated. Everytime they came around 
me, they started kicking me. The next morning they took me down. I could not move 
anymore. I could not bring my arms back in front of me, they would automatically go to 
my back." 

About 24 hours after his arrest Pema was transferred to Gutsa prison. Immediately upon arrival 
at Gutsa: 


7 was thrown into a kind of concrete rectangular ditch about 6’ by 2’ with an opening on 
the top [that was normally covered]. It was about 7' deep. I was pushed into this ditch 
handcuffed. There was no place to sit in it so I had to stand up the whole time ... On 
each side of the ditch, there was a hole where they pushed two steamed breads (’momo’) 
and a mug of black tea mixed with chilli powder so that after drinking the tea all your 
digestive system burnt. They kept me in this ditch for one week and during the whole week 
I had only one meal a day, always the same ... which I could not throw away as they 
would then start hitting me from the other hole." 

It is evident that such treatment amounts, at the very least, to "cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment" within the meaning of the Convention Against Torture 10 . 

After one week in solitary confinement Pema was transferred to a normal cell at Gutsa: 


8. See #5 above. 

9. This form of torture was widely used throughout the PRC during the Cultural Revolution. 

10. The commentary to Principle 6 of the Body of Principles for the Protection of All Persons Under Any Form of Detention or 
Imprisonment (adopted by the UN General Assembly on 9/12/88, Resolution 173(XLIII), recommends that this phrase "be interpreted 
so as to extend the widest possible protection against abuses, whether physical or mental, including the holding of a detained or 
imprisoned person in conditions which deprive him. temporarily or permanendy, of the use of any of his natural senses, such as sight 
or hearing, or his awareness of place and the passing of time". 
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"In the cell there was a cement pillar. In the cell I was kept on an iron chair with my 
hands chained to the chair. My legs were chained to this cement pillar. / stayed in this 
cell for eight days. When the guards were giving us food, they did not take off our chains 
so we had to bend down and try to eat the best way we could." 

Pema was released from Gutsa prison 2 months and 14 days after his arrest 11 . 


Torture as Part of the Interrogation Process 

Torture and mistreatment most often occur when Tibetans are detained for a few weeks or months 
without trial and then released, and prior to the laying of formal charges against prisoners who are 
to be tried. In both cases torture is an adjunct to the intensive interrogation process. 

Prisoners are questioned for several hours at a stretch, up to three or four times a day, sometimes 
in the middle of the night. The interrogation usually takes place in a room with one or two chairs 
and a table. The prisoner is sometimes made to strip naked and sit on the floor. While one 
person takes notes, one or more interrogators (both Tibetan and Chinese) alternate between 
questioning and beating the prisoner. 

The questioning sessions revolve around several themes: 

demanding that the prisoner confess his/her involvement in independence activities (the 
interrogators promise a lenient sentence if the prisoner confesses); 
demanding the names of other demonstrators or activists; 

constantly repeating that Tibetan independence is a fantasy, that the prisoner should justify 
the claim to independence, and that he/she should promise to be patriotic to the PRC; 
demanding to know which Tibetans living in India or Nepal, or westerners, help the 
independence movement; 

berating the prisoner with accusations that he/she is a ’rebel’ or ’reactionary’ who is 
attempting to separate Tibet from the motherland. 

It is clear that violence and threats are used both to extract information and to instil fear so that 
the prisoner desists from further nationalist activities. A young nun from Shungseb nunnery, 
imprisoned in Gutsa after a small protest in April 1988, recalled: 

"They wanted me to tell them that my behaviour had been a mistake and to apologise. I 
told them that I had not been mistaken because Tibet belongs to the Tibetans and that was 
the reality. For this answer they beat me fiercely and while they were beating me they 
said, ’You are only asking for more beatings. Tibetan independence will never occur. We 
Chinese have been here so long now, how can there be Tibetan independence? If you talk 
sensibly we will not beat you’. They talked very softly and caringly but they beat me 
severely." 


11. After about two weeks at Gutsa it was decided, without a trial, that Pema would be punished for his involvement in the 
demonstration by the confiscation of all his property except 150 yuan. His property amounted to 3,000 yuan cash and possessions 
including a television, a large Tibetan carpet, a tape recorder and a bicycle. 
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Often after being formally charged the questioning stops and as a result the torture may also 
cease. There are fewer reports of torture and mistreatment from Drapchi prison, probably 
because it houses political prisoners who have already been tried and sentenced. An exception to 
this general trend seems to be the cases of some prominent political prisoners. Sources in Lhasa 
say that the philosopher Yulu Dawa Tsering and the former Tibet University student Lobsang 
Tenzin were both severely mistreated, in Drapchi, more than a year after being tried and 
sentenced in early 1989 12 . 

New Torture Techniques - 1989 & 1990 

Since 1989 several released prisoners have spoken about a new electricity generating device more 
powerful than the hand held electric batons. One nun in her mid-twenties, imprisoned for the 
second time in late 1989, described her treatment at Gutsa: 

"This time I suffered badly. I was made to sit on a chair. They fixed wires to my left 
hand - one wire fixed to my thumb and another to my little finger. After that a policeman 
turned a handle. It was terrible. I lost consciousness ...I don’t remember how long I 
was in this state." 

Unconfirmed reports received from Tibet in October 1989 described another new technique which 
involves placing an iron rod or band in the prisoner’s mouth and then tying it to his or her arms 
which are tied high up behind the neck. The weight of the arms eventually pulls on the mouth 
until the victim collapses on the ground. The victims are revived by being doused with cold 
water. 


Treatment of Buddhist Nuns 


Written and oral accounts by nuns of their experiences in prison, particularly in Gutsa 13 , are 
strikingly consistent and indicate that nuns have been singled out for special treatment 14 . 
Tortures apparently reserved for nuns include the use of dogs to bite prisoners; lighted cigarettes 
being applied to the torso and face, and the use of electric batons in the genitals. 

One 21 year old nun from Shungseb nunnery, who was imprisoned in 1988, recalled: 


12. However, Scandinavian diplomats, in an unprecedented visit to Drapchi prison in November 1990, were reported to have spoken to 
Yulu Dawa Tsering and later stated, "we had the impression, given the circumstances, that he was in fairly good health". See "China 
Allows Visits to Tibet Prisons", Reuter report in The Times of India , 20/11/90, p.9. Sources in Lhasa reported that Lobsang Tenzin 
was beaten so badly after his arrest in April 1988 that he could not stand without being supported by two people. Some visitors were 
reportedly able to visit him several times in 1988 before he was sentenced. On the first occasion he was said to be "very weak and 
thin; his head was shaven and his feet were shackled”. On the second visit, after his trial had opened, "he looked better and his hair 
had grown and his feet were not shackled". On the third visit the visitors were allowed to give him a change of clothes, a practice that 
continued for the next few months. After he was sentenced, the Tibetan Govemment-in-Exile reported in February 1990 that Lobsang 
Tenzin was being deprived of almost all food and unconfirmed reports from Lhasa said in September 1990 that he was being kept in 
leg irons 24 hours a day. 

13. Gutsa probably has the worst reputation for torture and mistreatment of prisoners. 

14. This is possibly because, since December 1987, five nunneries in and around Lhasa - Shungseb, Garu, Chupsang, Ani Tsangkhung 
and Mijungri - have staged many small protests and have been particularly determined in their opposition to the Chinese. 
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"Upon my arrival at Gutsa prison I was stripped of all my clothes ... even my socks were 
taken off. They made me lie down on the ground and beat me with electric truncheons. 
They inserted the electric truncheons in my vagina, rectum and mouth." 

Another nun, arrested during a small demonstration on 17th April 1988, recounted: 

"11 people came up to me with two dogs ... They beat me with belts and electric sticks 
and ropes and rifles continuously for one minute. Blood and white mucus came out of my 
mouth. 1 was conscious. At this moment two people grabbed me to try to make me get up 
but I could not get up, so they kicked me and stamped all over me from head to toe. 
Another two or three men touched my body all over with about 11 burning cigarettes, 
continuously for two hours. The Chinese used their belts so much that the metal buckles 
came off. They broke a chair over me. Then they had to stop for a rest because they 
were so tired. After that dogs bit me on the feet. Blood came out and my clothes were 
ripped. " 15 


Juveniles 


Juveniles detained in adult penal institutions may/also be tortured. Sources in Lhasa say that 
Pemba Tsering ( spen-ba tshe-ring ), resident of the Barkor, was arrested on 5th October 1987 for 
allegedly setting fire to vehicles during the demonstration on 1st October 1987. At the time of 
arrest Pemba Tsering was thirteen years old. He was taken to Gutsa prison and placed in a cell 
with adult prisoners 16 . The questioners used an electric baton on his body and hit him around 
the head. It is also claimed that a metal bucket full of water was balanced on his back while he 
supported himself on his hands and toes as if doing ’push-ups’. When he collapsed from the 
weight, the interrogators forced him to pick up the bucket with his teeth. Pemba Tsering was also 
placed in solitary confinement for 24 hours for not telling the truth and, following a fight with a 
cellmate, was allegedly suspended with rope from a ceiling beam for about 15 minutes. 


Life in Prison 


Chinese media accounts of life in Tibetan prisons suggest that prisoners spend much of their time 
completing correspondence courses in "economic laws", "electrical engineering" and "civil 
engineering", overcoming illiteracy in prison language classes 17 or growing vegetables and 
tending orchards 18 . One PRC journalist reported seeing prison cadres teaching prisoners how to 
sew on buttons and that during the New Year celebrations, prisoners and cadres greeted each 
other with the words ’Tashi Delek’ (literally "good luck" in Tibetan), which showed that "both 
parties share each other’s feelings" 19 . 


15. Gittings, John. "Clandestine Leaflets of the Lhasa Resistance", The Guardian . London, 8/11/89. 

16. Notwithstanding the fact that there is a juvenile correction centre located within the grounds of Gutsa prison. 

17. Geng Jun, "Visit to a Prison in Lhasa", Zhongguo Xinwen She , in Chinese, Beijing, 28/2/88, in FBIS, 3/3/88, p.34. 

18. See article in Ta Kune Bao . Hong Kong, 28/7/89. 

19. ibid. 
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Reports received since the beginning of 1988 reveal a very different picture of life in the main 
prisons in Tibet. All released prisoners interviewed have agreed that the food is insufficient and 
of such poor quality that it causes diarrhoea and other digestive disorders. Prisoners receive one 
bread dumpling (’trin momo’; kring mog-mog; Chinese: mantou) or a small cup of thin rice gruel 
(Chinese: zhou), and sometimes a cup of black tea in the morning; one (or two, depending on the 
kindness of the guard) bread dumpling and a small quantity of vegetables in water in the 
afternoon; and possibly the same, or some rice and cabbage in the evening. Usually no water or 
extra tea is available, though prisoners are sometimes able to drink water from a tap in the toilet if 
they are permitted to defecate outside the cell 20 . 

There is great variation in the size of cells and number of prisoners per cell. Sometimes prisoners 
are held alone in a cell about 3 square metres, other times 8 to 20 prisoners may be placed 
together in a cell about 3m by 5m or larger. Sometimes each prisoner is given a mattress and one 
blanket, while in other instances the prisoner must sleep on the concrete floor unless relatives are 
able to give bedding through prison officials 21 . The light in the cell is normally kept on 24 
hours a day. Many prisoners detained without trial have reported being allowed out of their cells 
only once a day, to empty the toilet bucket. 

Prisoners are typically held incommunicado at least until the questioning is completed 22 . After 
this time, or often not until the prisoner is formally charged, up to 3 relatives or friends are 
permitted to visit the prisoner for a few minutes each month 23 . Some reports say that at Gutsa, 
depending on the guard, more than three visitors are sometimes allowed to speak with their 
relative for up to 15 minutes and to sit away from the guard in an open grassland area within the 
prison grounds. In many cases relatives are allowed to bring up to 5kg of food each visit. 
However, there have been reports of prison guards refusing to accept food and clothing for 
prisoners. 

Many former prisoners have described a rule prohibiting inmates from speaking to each other. 
There have also been reports of prisoners not being allowed to practice their religion in prison, 
not even the reciting of ’mantras’ 24 . One 24 year old Tibetan shared a cell with some monks in 
the Sangyip complex. One night the monks started to chant Buddhist ’mantras’. A Tibetan 
guard, hearing the sounds, came suddenly into the cell. He "smashed the monk with his hand, 
punched him in the face and chest. The monk fell down and then the guard went over to him and 
kicked him". 


20. A high fluid intake is particularly important in the dry, high altitude climate of Tibet. Tibetans are renowned for drinking many 
cups of tea every day. One 30 year old nun arrested during the 10/12/88 demonstration said that in prison she hallucinated about 
drinking tea. 

21. China’s delegation told the Committee Against Torture in April 1990 that criminals in the PRC receive "bedding and facilities 
appropriate to the season" and "accommodation of not less than three square metres per person". 

22. China has denied that prisoners are ever held incommunicado in China, except where it is necessary to segregate certain categories 
of prisoners, such as male and female. See Summary Record of 51st Meeting of 4th Session of Committee Against Torture, #4 above. 

23. Principle 15 of the Body of Principles for the Protection of All Persons Under Any Form of Detention or Imprisonment says that 
"communication of the detained or imprisoned person with the outside world, and in particular with his family or counsel, shall not be 
denied for more than a matter of days". 

24. Articles 42 and 6(2) of the Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners requires every prisoner be allowed to satisfy 
the needs of his religious life so far as practicable. 
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Sometimes after being formally charged, and always after being formally sentenced, the prisoners 
are made to work. They work 9 to 10 hours a day, 6 days a week (not an unusual working week 
in the PRC). Work includes breaking of stones, construction of buildings, farming, tailoring or 
vehicle repairs. 


Injuries, Illnesses & Medical Treatment 


Many former prisoners have reported suffering injuries from the beatings and illness from the 
generally poor conditions in prison. Injuries sustained include broken ribs 25 , partial deafness, 
broken arms, continuing headaches and nausea. One nun imprisoned for several months in 1988 
said that "they kicked our heads with metal-tipped shoes. This made me feel dizzy and even these 
days I can feel the damage done to my brain". 

Many of the tortures do not leave visible scars. These include pouring boiling water in the 
mouth; the ’airplane’ torture; electric shocks (the wounds seem to heal within a few weeks to two 
months); standing on ice, and sprinkling chilli powder on the tongue after applying an electric 
baton to the mouth (which produces pus and an infection). 

Reports consistently suggest that medical care in the prisons is inadequate, limited to very basic 
first aid for what are sometimes serious injuries or illnesses. "When a doctor was allowed to 
visit," said a 42 year old man who spent nine months at Gutsa in 1988, "one or two tablets were 
given. They said we were reactionaries, that we were enemies of the people and deserved no 
treatment". 

A few reports indicate that prison authorities have sometimes temporarily released prisoners for 
treatment 26 . This policy seems to apply to seriously ill prisoners who are at risk of dying while 
in prison. The prisoner’s family is required to bear all medical expenses. 


Deaths in Prison or Shortly After Release 

A few reports have been received of Tibetans dying in prison as result of torture or other 
mistreatment. Most recently, a 20 year old man, Lhakpa Tsering, was said to have died in 
Drapchi prison on 15th December 1990 27 . According to the report, Lhakpa Tsering died shortly 
after he refused to accept an order to inmates not to make dissident statements during an expected 
visit by western journalists 28 . On 4th November 1989, while still a school student, he had been 
detained for allegedly forming a ’counter-revolutionary’ organisation 29 . The report said that his 


25. Particularly the case of the former monk from Drepung, Ngawang Topchen ( ngag-dbang stobs-chen), whose case was widely 
reported by the Tibetan Government-in-Exile and by western media after his escape to India in 1989. 

26. There have been several reports from Tibet of the case of Ganglha, a 22 year old student from Tibet University, who was 
imprisoned and seriously beaten in March 1989. By August 1989 her injuries were so severe that her family were permitted to admit 
her to the Lhasa Workers’ Hospital. See also John Gittings, The Guardian . London, 8/11/89 and Guy Dinmore, Reuters , 22/10/89. 

27. The report was issued by the OIIR, Tibetan Govemment-in-Exile, Dharamsala, India, on 9/1/91, quoting Tibetan refugees arriving 
in India in the previous two weeks. 

28. It is possible this refers to the visit to Drapchi prison by Scandinavian and United States diplomats in mid-November 1990. 

29. See p.45-46 below. 
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body was handed over to his family on 16th December 1990. The authorities are said to have 
responded to the families demand for an inquest by appointing a Tibetan doctor and a Procurator 
to conduct a post mortem. The results have not been released. 

There have been several well documented accounts of prisoners dying shortly after release from 
prison 30 . Sources in Tibet refer to the death of Yeshe (ye-shes ), a 25 year old painter from 
Lhasa, resident of the Tarpo Lingka 31 . He was arrested at around midnight on 8th March 1989 
after allegedly participating in demonstrations a few days earlier. He was severely beaten in 
prison and was badly bruised. He sustained severe damage to the genitals and when he was 
released in July or August, he was unable to hold his bladder. He was not able to walk and had 
to be carried by two people. Yeshe died on 22nd August 1989 32 . 

Detailed accounts also describe the death of 66 year old Chozed Tenpa Choephel ( chos-mdzad 
bstan-pa chos-’phel ) 33 , who belonged to a family renowned for its history of opposition to the 
Chinese regime 34 . He was arrested in about January 1988, apparently after he obtained a copy 
of a speech by the Dalai Lama and arranged for woodblock reproductions to be made. He was 
severely beaten in prison. On 24th August 1989 Chozed Tenpa Choephel was transferred from a 
prison in the Sangyip complex to the Lhasa People’s Hospital. Reports say that he died either the 
following day, or on 27th August. According to the statement of an eyewitness, the body was 
"entirely black-blue". Colour photographs of the corpse show some areas of discolouration, 
particularly in the genital area, indicating severe bruising that may have been caused by injuries 
inflicted prior to death. 


Factors that Encourage Torture and Mistreatment in Prisons in Tibet 

Several factors seem to create an environment in which prison officials are encouraged to torture 
and mistreat Tibetan political prisoners: 

1. Government sanctioned policy of "merciless repression" : The fight against ’separatism’ is seen 
as a life and death struggle to defend China’s territorial integrity and sovereignty: "Stability takes 
precedence over everything else, because it has not been achieved easily" 35 . It has been declared 
that the Tibetan independence movement is to be ruthlessly crushed. Any act that shows support 
for it is characterised as ’counter-revolutionary’ and the offender categorised as an enemy of the 
people. This has encouraged officials in the prison-judicial system to treat political prisoners as 


30. The history and death of Geshe Lobsang Wangchuk ( blo-bzang dbang-phyug) on 3rd or 4th November 1987 is recounted in Human 
Rights in Tibet . A Preliminary Report of the Asia Watch Committee, Washington, DC, February 1988, pp.33-36. 

31. Which falls under the jurisdiction of the Kirey Trongmi Neighbourhood Committee. 

32. The accounts from Lhasa say that on release his body was covered with dark blue marks. 

33. Also known as Tenpa Choephel, or just Chozed. 

34. His son, Lobsang Choedrak ( blo-bzang chos-grags), was adopted by Amnesty International as a Prisoner of Conscience after he 
was imprisoned in 1980 for putting up pro-independence posters. Chozed’s wife, Tsering Lhamo ( tshe-ring lha-mo) was imprisoned in 
October 1979 after shouting pro-independence slogans during the visit of a Tibetan Govemment-in-Exile delegation to Lhasa. She was 
re-arrested in 1980 after protesting about her son’s imprisonment and was held in Drapchi for about a year. She now lives in exile in 
Dharamsala, India, where she is known as ’Ama Rangzen’ - literally, ’Mother Independence’. Chozed’s daughter, Lhakdron ( lhag- 
sgron), was reportedly arrested on 7/3/89 and sentenced to two years imprisonment. 

35. Xinhua , special commentary about Tibet, 30/4/90, in SWB, 1/5/90. 
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beyond the protection of even the most basic legal safeguards set out in China’s criminal 
legislation 36 . 

2. Extraction of ’confessions’ : An important role of the Chinese penal system is to lead prisoners 
to expressions of remorse and written confessions which reflect a ’correct attitude’. For Tibetan 
political prisoners this means a reaffirmation of the "four principles" 37 and a rejection of the idea 
of an independent Tibet and the political leadership of the Dalai Lama - statements rarely given by 
Tibetans committed to the independence struggle. The fact that there is no presumption of 
innocence in the Chinese legal system encourages interrogators to assume that the prisoner is 
guilty and to extract a confession as proof. 

3. Incommunicado detention : Evidence shows that the worst incidents of torture occur prior to 
the formal laying of charges, when most prisoners are detained incommunicado. Without access 
to legal counsel and isolated from family and friends, guards and interrogators can mistreat 
prisoners in the knowledge that few people will know what they are doing. 

4. Weakness of judicial supervision & complaints mechanism : The entire Party, government and 
judicial structure in Tibet has been mobilised to eradicate the independence movement. The 
mistreatment of prisoners in the course of achieving this goal is therefore not considered a serious 
matter 38 . Even if a relative or friend knows that a prisoner detained for nationalist activity is 
being tortured, there are no effective official channels through which to make complaints. Indeed, 
anyone making such a complaint is themself likely to be brought under suspicion as an 
independence sympathiser. 

5. TAR prisons controlled by the PSB : Prisons in the TAR are under the authority of the Public 
Security Bureau and not the Ministry of Justice as has been the case in the rest of the PRC since 
May 1983 39 . The Chinese government itself acknowledges that the policy in force in the rest of 
the country is necessary "for the purpose of establishing effective checks and balances in the State 
judicial system ... thereby avoiding abuse of power by any such authorities" 40 . The PSB, which 
is responsible for the welfare of political prisoners in the TAR, is the same department that has 
the front line role of breaking up demonstrations, monitoring and arresting suspects, and 
conducting investigations. 


China’s National and International Obligations 


36. Article 2(2) of the Convention Against Torture stipulates that "no exceptional circumstances whatsoever, whether a state of war or 
a threat of war, internal political instability or any other public emergency, may be invoked as a justification of torture". 

37. Viz. the principles of ideological orthodoxy set out in the preamble to the 1982 PRC Constitution - belief in the leadership of the 
Communist Party, the socialist road, the dictatorship of the proletariat and Marxist-Leninist-Mao Zedong thought. 

38. At a 1988 national meeting of procurators, delegates qualified their call for "legal punishment for some police officers who extort 
confessions by torture", by pointing out that "policemen’s enthusiasm to combat criminals should not be dampened and their right for 
self-defence should be protected". Xinhua , in English, 7/9/88, in FBIS, 8/9/88, p.21. 

39. See Eisenhower Foundation Report , op.cit., (Ch.2, H\2), quoting conversation with Chen Darong, Chief, Regional Bureau of 
Justice. 

40. From the first report by China to the Committee Against Torture, pursuant to Article 19 of the Convention Against Torture. UN 
Document No. CAT/C/7/Add.5, 6/12/89. 
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Pursuant to Article 19 of the Convention Against Torture, China submitted its first report to the 
UN Committee Against Torture on 1st December 1989. This was considered by the Committee 
during its 4th session in April 1990. China’s United Nations’ representative pointed out that 
China did not have to pass further domestic legislation to implement the provisions of the 
Convention, because such international treaties have binding force in Chinese courts by virtue of 
the act of ratification. China’s obligation, however, is an absolute one to take "effective 
legislative, administrative, judicial or other measures to prevent acts of torture" 41 . Article 16 of 
the Convention also stipulates that each State Party must equally "prevent ... other acts of cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment which do not amount to torture as defined in 
Article 1". 

The Convention requires each State Party to "ensure that all acts of torture are offences under its 
criminal law" 42 . Chinese criminal legislation, however, does not outlaw the act of torture. It 
only criminalises very specific acts: 

1. "the use of torture to coerce a statement" 43 ; 

2. "the gathering of evidence by threats, enticement, deceit or other unlawful methods" 44 ; 

3. "illegal detention" if beating, humiliation or death are involved 45 ; and 

4. "corporal punishment or abuse" inflicted by judicial personnel on prisoners 46 . This 
crime is only punishable "when the circumstances are serious" and there is no guidance 
about what circumstances should be considered "serious". 

The PRC Administrative Penalty for Public Security 47 stipulates that "it is forbidden [for public 
security officials implementing these Regulations] to beat or abuse, mistreat or insult the 
offender". However, the regulations prescribe only an "administrative disciplinary sanction" for 
such an offence. 

Article 12 of the Convention Against Torture requires each State Party to "ensure that its 
competent authorities proceed to a prompt and impartial investigation, wherever there is 
reasonable ground to believe that an act of torture has been committed" in its territory. Under 
Article 14 of the Convention, China is obliged to ensure that "the victim of an act of torture 
obtains redress and has an enforceable right to fair and adequate compensation". Although the 
PRC Constitution and criminal legislation affirm the citizens’ right to make complaints about state 
functionaries who violate the law or are guilty of dereliction of duty 48 , this right appears to be 
unenforceable in Tibet at present. 


41. Article 2(1), Convention Against Torture, italics added. See also Article 4 of the Declaration on the Protection of All Persons 
from Being Subjected to Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment, which is reaffirmed in the 
preamble of the Convention Against Torture. 

42. Article 4(1). Italics added. 

43. Article 136, PRC Criminal Law. 

44. Article 32, PRC Criminal Procedure Law. 

45. Article 143, PRC Criminal Law. 

46. Article 189, PRC Criminal Law. 

47. Adopted by the 17th session of the Standing Committee of the 6th NPC, September 1986, effective 1/1/87. 

48. See generally Article 41, PRC Constitution; Articles 59 & 60, PRC Criminal Procedure Law; Article 6, Organic Law of the 
Peoples’ Procuratorates of the PRC; and Article 2, PRC Administrative Procedure Law. 
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The Committee Against Torture found China’s report to be inadequate and requested it to submit 
a supplementary report by the end of 1990, to be considered at its Spring 1991 session. 

There is evidence that some law enforcement officials in Tibet have tried to stop the torture and 
mistreatment of political prisoners. A high Tibetan leader at Gutsa reportedly issued instructions 
in 1988, apparently countermanded by more senior officials, that prisoners should not be beaten. 
There is also some evidence that China has sometimes responded to international pressure. In 
August 1990 Tseten Norgyal 49 was reported to be in much better health as a result of concerted 
international pressure on the Chinese government to stop torture inflicted on him in Chakpori 
prison. In general, however, China continues to breach its obligations under the Convention 
Against Torture and has failed to observe in Tibet even the less stringent prohibitions against 
torture enshrined in its own domestic legislation. 


49. See pp.42-43 above. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


’STABILISING THE SITUATION’: 

EXTRA-JUDICIAL FORMS OF POLITICAL CONTROL 


.. we must assign ideological education work a prominent position. Stabilising people’s 
minds is the key to stabilising the situation [Lhasa Radio, 20/2/89] 1 

Beyond the highly visible forms of police and judicial sanctions in Tibet, lies a more subtle system 
of political monitoring and control; a series of overlapping institutions and patterns of intimidation 
which are integrated into every citizen’s place of work, leisure and worship. Although this 
system of monitoring is basically the same as exists throughout the PRC, in Tibet it is prosecuted 
with an intensity that reflects the perceived need to "expose completely the conspiracy of 
separatists in splitting the motherland" 2 . It has created an atmosphere of fear that is as ruthlessly 
effective as executions and imprisonment in frightening many Tibetans into obedience and 
submission. 


Neighbourhood Committees & Work Unit Meetings 

Tibetan, and some Chinese 3 , residents throughout Tibet are registered either at a Work Unit ( ru 
khag) or at a Neighbourhood Committee (sa gnas u yon lhan khang\ Chinese: juminwei yuan hui) 
located in residential areas. These overlapping institutions represent two of the most intrusive 
organs of the system of political and social control in China. 

Work Units exist throughout the PRC and are the basic units of economic organisation: a factory, 
a government department, a monastery, all constitute separate Work Units. The Work Unit plays 
a pivotal administrative role in the provision of rationed goods and accommodation. It is also a 
source of guanxi (connections), crucial for gaining access to privileges such as good schools, 
sophisticated consumer goods and membership of the Communist Party and state-sponsored 
organisations. Expulsion from one’s Work Unit is therefore a serious threat. 

The Work Unit is also responsible for the articulation of government policies, such as family 
planning and the enforcement of sanctions. It is instrumental in the detection of criminal 
activities. Many people in the PRC live in their Work Unit compound and the Work Unit leaders 
have the authority to investigate in detail the activities of their employees beyond the narrow 
limits of their work duties. Employees are required to attend regular political study sessions. 
Non-attendance can be punished by a docking of salary. 


1. Lhasa Tibet Regional Service, in Mandarin, 20/2/89, in FBIS, 21/2/89, p.47. 

2. From report by Hu Jintao, TAR Communist Party General-Secretary, to the 4th TAR CCP Congress, Tibet Television, in Chinese, 
13/7/90, in SWB, 17/7/90. 

3. Many Chinese who come to Tibet for work retain their registration in their home town. 
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Since 1954 nearly 100,000 Neighbourhood Committees have been established in urban areas of 
the PRC 4 . In Lhasa, however. Neighbourhood Committees are only found in the Tibetan areas. 
Sources in Lhasa say that in 1988, soon after the current wave of unrest began, their number was 
doubled from 12 to 24. Each Neighbourhood Committee is responsible for between 2000 and 
3000 citizens, divided up into sub-committees (’tsu’; tsu-’u) of 300-400 people each 5 . The 
Neighbourhood Committee has a local office with a small full time staff (Tibetan and/or Chinese) 
paid by the government. They are responsible both to the civic authorities and to the police. 

Each household is obliged to send one member to full meetings of the Neighbourhood Committee. 
Smaller meetings of the ’tsu’ or individual residential compounds ( sgo ra) are also held. Families 
who do not send one representative to the meetings can be fined 5-10 RMB 6 or may have their 
right to buy goods at subsidised prices suspended. 

Chinese media reports emphasise the civic service roles of the Neighbourhood Committees, such 
as lobbying government to improve local services, dispute mediation as an alternative to court 
proceedings, helping to integrate released prisoners back into society and promoting security by 
"reminding people to turn off propane gas tanks and stoves, lock their doors and windows ... and 
pay attention to electrical wiring" 7 . As a tool for the implementation of government policy, their 
duties reportedly include "publicising state law and policy ... safeguarding citizens’ legal rights 
and interests ... urging citizens to honour their obligations" and "helping to maintain social order 
and security" 8 . 

"Except for the Cultural Revolution 9 , the Neighbourhood Committees were basically alright 
before 1987", explained one member of the Barkor Neighbourhood Committee after his escape to 
India in 1990: 

"They announced new government regulations, tried to convince people that it was 
important to plant trees, tried to resolve local disputes, wrote letters of introduction for 
residents visiting other areas. The meetings were irregular, perhaps we wouldn’t have one 
for 3 to 4 months, and then, if a ceremony was approaching and they wanted us to clean 
the area, we would have 4 in one month ... People knew that if a meeting was called they 
would be made to work or they would be irritated in some way - they never made a good 
announcement, that they were going to distribute land or butter!" 


4. In the countryside the functions of Neighbourhood Committees are carried out by leaders of the Xiang (township) and Qu (District). 


5. The number of households (’mizang’; mi-tshang) in each ’tsu’ is usually between 15 and 30, depending on the size of families. 

6. The equivalent of about US$1, or one day’s wage for manual labour. 

7. Cheng Gang, "The Neighbourhood Committee - Residents’ Own Organisation", Beijing Review , 9-15/4/90, pp.26-28. These are 
some of the provisions as set out in the new ’Organic Law of the Urban Neighbourhood Committees’, which came into force on 
1/1/90. 

8. ibid. 

9. During the Cultural Revolution the Neighbourhood Committee’s were the principal social organ of ’thamzig’ (Chinese: pidouhui) or 
’thought-struggle’ sessions. 
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The relatively benign, if mundane, character of the meetings changed dramatically after the 
October 1987 demonstrations 10 . "The Chinese did not expect the Tibetans to revolt against them 
and previously they had given us a kind of trust", explained the same member of the Barkor 
Neighbourhood Committee. "But since 1987 they have been scared of the Tibetans and they don’t 
trust us anymore." 

As the number of demonstrations increased, so did the frequency of the meetings. In the area 
around the Jokhang temple, meetings have been held on average once every two weeks, 
sometimes as frequently as twice a week, since October 1987. Meanwhile, after September 1989, 
study sessions at Work Units were conducted up to three times a week * 11 . 

Since October 1987 the Neighbourhood Committees and Work Unit study meetings have 
intensified their grass roots security and surveillance functions. It is here that government policies 
and restrictions, such as the Martial Law Decrees promulgated in March 1989, are often 
announced. At a meeting of the Tromsekhang Neighbourhood Committee 12 on 21st February 
1990, residents were instructed that until further notice they were prohibited from throwing 
’tsampa’ in the air and that incense burning could only be performed by individuals and families, 
and not organised groups 13 . 

As sensitive anniversaries on which demonstrations are expected approach, the meetings are used 
to threaten residents and employees that if they participate in a demonstration they will be expelled 
from their Work Units, and shot on sight or imprisoned. Residents of the Gyume Neighbourhood 
Committee 14 were told in March 1990 that they would be held responsible if any pro- 
independence posters appeared in their residential compounds. 

An essential element of the Neighbourhood Committee is the ideological education of citizens to 
comprehend, and to articulate, the current party line. Speeches from central and regional People’s 
Congresses and CCP Congresses are circulated and studied. International criticism 15 of China is 
sometimes discussed and condemned as interference in China’s internal affairs. Tibetans are told 
that Tibet has been a part of China since the 13th Century and are challenged to prove otherwise. 
The idea of independence is described as an unattainable fantasy and an attempt by the ’Dalai 
clique’ to return to the ’barbaric’, ’feudal theocracy’ of pre-1950 Tibet. 

By demanding that participants voice their opinions, the Work Unit and Neighbourhood 
Committee meetings probe and test Tibetans’ political loyalties. The meeting leader (go ’khrid) 
may demand an oral or written opinion about whether the independence demonstrations are good. 


10. The character of the Neighbourhood Committee meetings varies greatly, often depending on the attitude of the leader. While the 
meetings around the Barkor tend to be aggressive and threatening, those in the Ramoche area (about 1km north of the Barkor) have 
been relatively relaxed, with the leader merely reading out the statement of a Party leader and requesting the residents to study it before 
the next meeting. 

11. One Tibetan, who escaped to India in early 1990, said: "Before 1 left Tibet in February [before the sensitive Tibetan New Year 
period] the sessions in my office were going on every day, from about 9am to 12.50pm and from 3.30pm to 6.50pm". 

12. This is the vegetable market area next to the Barkor, where several deaths occurred during the March 1989 demonstrations. 

13. This was part of the attempt to prevent mass celebrations following the award of the Nobel Peace Prize to the Dalai Lama in 
October 1989. See p.30 above. 

14. An area of the Tibetan quarter of Lhasa, north of the Barkor. 

15. Especially between October and December 1989, after the award of the Nobel Peace Prize to the Dalai Lama. 
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or an answer to the question "who is your leader, the Chinese government or the Dalai Lama?". 
The responses are often noted. One 30 year old Tibetan man described the meetings at his Work 
Unit in Lhasa: 

"We had to read propaganda material the Chinese gave us and then confess everything we 
have been doing wrong and also denounce people working for the independence of Tibet 
inside and outside Tibet. We also had to criticise the Dalai Lama, referring to him as the 
’Dalai reactionary ’." 

Participants are pushed further to give positive affirmations of faith in the leading role of the 
Communist Party, the ’socialist road’ and the "two inseparables" - that Han and Tibetan people 
cannot live without each other 16 . Tibetans who are reluctant to speak or who are openly 
supportive of the independence movement may be identified for further observation. Some may 
be referred to the police for possible arrest. Other forms of punishment are also common. One 
resident of Lhasa said in 1990: 

"At the ’Grain Department’ there was a Tibetan woman working as an officer. Last 
August [1989] after she participated in a few [Work Unit political] sessions she was 
transferred to work in the kitchen of this office as she had not shown enough enthusiasm in 
denouncing ’separatists ’ during the sessions. She also had a young sister who had gone 
to study in India. This demotion only happened because of a slight suspicion that she was 
not completely pro-Chinese." 

Tibetans have also been encouraged to inform on possible independence sympathisers by speaking 
up during the meetings or, since September 1989, by anonymously placing the suspects’ names in 
’denunciation boxes’ located in workplaces and residential areas. A worker at the Academy of 
Social Sciences in Lhasa said that the atmosphere at the institution was reminiscent of the Cultural 
Revolution with "everyone ... spying on everyone else". 


Political Surveillance in Schools 


The same measure of control exists within schools. Reflecting the policy in Neighbourhood 
Committees and Work Units, students at some middle schools have been required to give written 
answers to questionnaires that ask for opinions about the independence movement. On January 
3rd 1989 an official notice was circulated to all Work Units attended by the parents of children at 
the Lhasa No.l Middle School, and to the parents themselves. It ordered cadres to monitor the 
political activity of pupils during the school holidays and added that: 

"Whenever anything unusual takes place, the students must not watch, gather round, 
support or take part in anything. These are the rules. All Units [to which the students ’ 
parents belong] must re-educate the students about the situation. If anyone is found to 


16. See the notice issued on 13/10/87 by the Propaganda Department of the TAR Party setting out three essential topics for ideological 
studies: 1. That the disturbances were "plotted and instigated by the Dalai clique"; 2. that national unity is vital to the "policies of 
reform, opening up to the outside world, and invigorating the domestic economy"; and 3. the "two inseparables" - that Han and 
Tibetan peoples cannot live without each other; Lhasa Tibet Regional Service, in Mandarin, 13/10/87, in FBIS, 14/10/87, p.30, quoted 
in Schwartz, R.D., op.cit. , (Ch.l, #1), p.7. 
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have done something against the rules, no matter for what reason, they will be expelled. 
In serious cases they will be reported to the Public Security Bureau for punishment." 

It then went on to set the students’ project work for the holidays: to prepare a piece of which "the 
most important theme must be to eulogise the achievement over the 40 years since the Peaceful 
Liberation of Tibet of the Communist Party’s Nationality Policy and its Policy of Enriching the 
People (Chinese: fu-min zheng-ce)." The notice added that these projects would be "gathered 
together and collectively examined and discussed". 


’Work Teams’ - Mobile Political Investigation Teams 

Acting independently of both the Neighbourhood Committees and Work Units, the ’Ledhon 
Rukhag’ ( las-don ru-khag\ Chinese: gong zuo dui) or Work Teams (and the related ’Ledhon 
Tsokchung’; las-don tshogs-chung, or Work Team Committees 17 ) consist of trusted government 
employees considered to have persuasive characters and be well versed in political doctrine. They 
hold regular government jobs and are periodically formed into ad hoc mobile teams that undertake 
specific assignments, in lieu of their normal work, to investigate suspected criminal activity 18 . 

In Lhasa, the Work Teams are made up of Tibetans and Chinese from three levels of 
administration: the TAR government, the Lhasa City government and the Lhasa Municipal 
government. Their responsibilities include investigation of crimes such as misappropriation of 
state money and cases of prostitution, the playing or sale of prohibited videos and audio cassettes, 
or the sale of prohibited publications. These investigations are directed by the relevant 
government departments 19 . The impetus and authority for investigation of Tibetan independence 
activity, however, comes directly from the CCP, and each Work Team unit is usually supervised 
by at least one Party member. 

Work Teams have been the key weapon in the extra-judicial attack on politically active 
monasteries and nunneries 20 . In the lay community. Work Teams review Work Unit and 
Neighbourhood Committee files on politically suspect Tibetans and collaborate with the police, 
procuracy and courts to decide whether an individual should be put under surveillance or detained. 


It appears that prior to 1989 Work Teams operated only in politically volatile towns such as 
Lhasa, Tsetang, Gyantse and Chamdo and rarely in more stable, remote rural regions 21 . 
However, after the ’screening and investigation’ campaign was launched in October 1989, Work 
Teams spread out to all areas of Tibet, rural and urban. 


17. The ’Ledhon Tsokchung’ is a form of committee of the principal ’Ledhon Rukhag’, though nowadays the terms are used 
interchangeably in Tibet. 

18. They often receive financial bonuses for the assignments. 

19. Such as the Ministry of Culture in relation to banned publications. 

20. See p.17 above. 

21. For example, while Work Teams did not exist in the politically stable town of Ali (Chinese: Siquanhe ), the largest town in western 
Tibet, they did operate in the small, but militant town of Phenpo, near Lhasa. 
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’Screening and Investigation’ Campaign 

In October 1989 the regional government launched a campaign throughout Tibet to conduct 
"screening and investigation" of all Tibetans suspected of political dissent, including Party 
members. All organs of political and social control were mobilised, particularly Work Units, the 
Neighbourhood Committees and Work Teams. A new department called the ’Office for 
Stabilising the Situation’ was set up to supervise the operation, and the TAR Higher People’s 
Court is reported to have created a special screening and investigation unit comprised of people 
from the TAR police, the Lhasa City police, the Higher People’s Court and local neighbourhood 
police. 1,000 investigators began their training for this operation on 11th November 1989 at the 
Sunlight Hotel, Lhasa. 

In a circular issued by the ’Office for Stabilising the Situation’ to staff and cadres in city level 
units it is made clear that potential splittists can be identified merely by their attitude. It says that 
anyone found refusing to follow Neighbourhood Committee directives "or bearing resentment 
against screening and investigation work either in words or action" must be immediately reported 
to higher level departments or the ’Office for Stabilising the Situation’ 22 . 

The ’screening and investigation’ is part of a nationwide campaign to purge from both the 
government and Party supporters of the pro-democracy movement that was crushed in June 1989. 
In Tibet, however, the campaign is being conducted with particular vigour because employees and 
Party cadres with pro-independence sympathies have also been targeted. 


Surveillance by Police and the Informer Network 


A sophisticated system of surveillance, the key to which is the network of ordinary Chinese and 
Tibetans who work as informers, has also been developed. Informers are recruited either by the 
lure of lucrative financial rewards, or because of threats that unless they cooperate they will 
themselves be imprisoned for political activity or their relatives will be harmed. 

One 40 year old Tibetan was detained in late 1989 while on a business trip to Chengdu. On the 
second day three Tibetan police and one Chinese PAP handcuffed him to a chair and beat him 
whenever he refused to answer their questions. After 10 full days of interrogation about his 
independence activities, Tibetan history, and whether he had contact with Tibetans and westerners 
outside of Tibet the police: 

"told me that after all I have done they would normally execute me, but because I am 
young they hoped to make a ’white person ’ out of a ’black person ’ ... Here I had a 
chance to become a ’white person ’ if I would do what they asked: watch all the counter¬ 
revolutionaries. " 

In particular, he was to watch a relative of his and report on her ’counter-revolutionary’ activities. 
He was told that if he reported everything, "they would give me all the facilities I needed, a car, a 
motorcycle or a bicycle, financial support, advantages if problems occurred with other Tibetans or 
Chinese, a walkie-talkie to contact them". 


22. Lhasa Radio, in Mandarin, 25/11/89, in FBIS, 13/12/89, p.57. 
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The informer network has tended to instil fear into, and atomise, Tibetan society. In 1988 one 
young woman explained that "now we don’t think about politics, we just eat, sleep and go to 
work; we just survive". Several reports in 1989 and 1990 say that informers are being paid 400 
yuan (about 3 months salary) for the name of every political ’criminal’ supplied. 

Surveillance by security police is comprehensive and effective. In 1990 a Western businessman 
staying at the Holiday Inn Hotel in Lhasa was interrogated by police who told him the times he 
had got up each morning - they said he had got up late on several days and so could not be a 
genuine businessman. 

Article 86 of the PRC Criminal Procedure Law empowers the police and procuracy to authorise 
the seizure of mail or telegrams of specific suspects 23 . Anecdotal and some limited statistical 
evidence suggests that this law is widely applied in Tibet, though often against citizens who are 
not under detention (as required by article 86) 24 . 

Military Parades and other Public Intimidation 

In many parts of Tibet public rallies are periodically held in which ’counter-revolutionaries’ are 
sentenced as a warning to others. In Lhasa thousands of Tibetans are sometimes required to 
attend these rallies and Work Unit leaders are instructed to send troublesome employees. 
’Criminals’ are sometimes paraded through the streets, their heads shaved and bowed. 

Periodically, military convoys parade through the streets of Lhasa, particularly before days on 
which demonstrations are expected. One of the largest displays of force occurred on 8th March 
1990, two days before the 31st anniversary of the 10th March 1959 uprising. Eyewitnesses 
reported seeing a "military snake" weave its way through the streets of the city, with at least a 
dozen howitzer artillery vehicles, followed by multiple rocket launchers - carrying ground-to- 
ground and ground-to-air missiles - and more than 75 trucks, several Armoured Personnel 
Carriers, motorcycles and jeeps, packed with more than 1,800 soldiers of the PLA and PAP, all 
armed with sub-machine guns 25 . "Crowds lined the streets and watched in a silence that was only 
broken by loudspeakers blaring the standard political message. It was a chilling spectacle." 26 
Despite official denials 27 it is clear that four tanks 28 were deployed in front of the Jokhang 
temple from 3rd March 1990 until about 21st March 1990 29 . 


23. However, in December 1986 China passed its first postal service law guaranteeing privacy of mail and prohibiting arbitrary 
interference with mail. 

24. See " Interference of International Mail by the People’s Republic of China ", a report prepared by Rep. Benjamin A. Gilman for the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service House of Reps, May 11, 1990. The report claimed that 70% of respondents believed that 
under 40% of letters addressed to places in Tibet were delivered in 1989 and 75% believed that under 40% of letters from Tibet were 
delivered in 1989. These figures were dramatically worse than answers for the same question posed in relation to inland China, which 
were 3.7% and 3.8% respectively. The report does not reveal the total number of people who responded to the questionnaire, nor the 
methodology of how they were selected. 

25. From eyewitness accounts available to TIN, and see also, "Chinese Show of Force Chills Tibet", The Guardian , London, 9/3/90. 

26. ibid. 

27. See Fan Cheuk-wan, "Outsiders blamed for Lhasa Unrest", Hong Kong Standard , 7/3/90. 

28. The tanks bore the numbers 115, 116, 117 and 130. 

29. One of the most recent shows of force occurred on 22/9/90, the opening day of the Asian Games in Beijing and five days before 
the anniversary of the demonstration on 27/9/87. Eyewitnesses saw over 80 trucks in the parade with about 2,500 armed soldiers of 
the PAP, and two armoured ’anti-riot’ vehicles not seen on the streets of Lhasa before. 
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"Martial Law Without Checkpoints" 

The lifting of martial law on 30th April 1990 was acclaimed by Hu Jintao, the TAR Party 
secretary, as "a major victory in our region’s struggle against splittism" 30 . However, "Tibet is 
still facing an arduous task in carrying out an in-depth struggle against splittism and in further 
stabilising the situation in the next five years" 31 . 

Since 30th April 1990 the streets of Lhasa have been described several times by visitors as 
"martial law without checkpoints". Soldiers of the PLA are reported to have changed into 
uniforms of the PAP. Especially during "alert periods" around anniversaries when demonstrations 
are expected 32 , security forces patrol the Barkor; military convoys regularly parade through the 
streets; monasteries are sealed off and pilgrims searched; non-Lhasa residents are prohibited from 
entering the city and monks and nuns banned from leaving their monasteries; Tibetans are warned 
that if they demonstrate they will be shot or imprisoned for life, and tour groups are restricted 
from entering the TAR. 


30. Report by Hu Jintao delivered to the 4th TAR CCP Congress, Tibet Television, in Mandarin, 13/7/90, in SWB, 17/7/90. 

31. ibid. 

32. eg. 22/2/90 to 15/3/90, at the time of the anniversary of the demonstrations in March 1988 and March 1989; and 15/9/90 to 
15/10/90, during the anniversaries of the Autumn 1987 demonstrations. 
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Tibetan policeman, Xiahe, Amdo 
(now in Gansu province). 



Village children in their winter 'chubas'. 
Sok County, Central Tibet. 



Tibetan pilgrim from Western Tibet 
visits a monastery below Ml Kailas. 



A semi-nomad returns home. 
Sok County, Central Tibet. 
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Hundreds of miles from Lhasa, young Tibetans in Amdo gather round a copy of 
Tibet Daily to read the news from the TAR. October 1989. 


Symbol of the motherland: People's Armed Police parade in Amdo. 





CHAPTER EIGHT 


SELF-DETERMINATION AND THE TIBETAN PEOPLE 


"It is, one need hardly repeat, that thousand-year struggle which has established the right 
of peoples to decide their own fate, a right which jurists, statesmen, constitutions and 
declarations, and the United Nations Charter, have merely recognised and solemnly 
proclaimed." [Separate Opinion of Vice-President Ammoun, International Court of 
Justice, Advisory Opinion on Western Sahara.] 

"Perhaps no contemporary norm of international law has been so vigorously promoted or widely 
accepted as the right of all peoples to self-determination'". Scores of resolutions 1 2 and 
instruments of the United Nations, the pronouncements of governments, determinations of 
courts 3 , and the opinion of jurists 4 , have raised the principle of self-determination to a Tight’ in 
international law 5 . Its content remains controversial and its limits vague 6 . Nevertheless, its 
imperative demands that the right be recognised and enforced, regardless of the resistance of states 
that gave birth to the principle but now seek to limit its growth. 

The Charter of the UN twice refers to self-determination in the context of the TN’s role to 
develop "friendly relations among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples" 7 . Both International Covenants on Human Rights enshrine the 
principle in their very first articles 8 . The establishment of self-determination as a Tight’ in 
international law is probably best dated from the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples (’Declaration on the Granting of Independence’), adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1960 without a dissenting vote. It has been termed the "Magna Carta of 


1. Hannum, H., Autonomy, Sovereignty, and Self-Determination: The Accommodation of Conflicting Rights . University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1990, p.27. 

2. eg. Declaration on the Inadmissibility of Intervention in Domestic Affairs of States and the Protection of Their Independence and 
Sovereignty [Resolution 2131 (XX)]; the Declaration on the Strengthening of International Security [Resolution 2734 (XXV)]; the 
Declaration on Principles of International Law concerning Friendly Relations and Co-operation among States [Resolution 2625 (XXV)]; 
the Declaration on Permanent Sovereignty Over Natural Resources [Resolution 1803 (XVII)]; Charter of Economic Rights and Duties 
of States [Resolution 3281 (XXIX)]; the Declaration on Social Progress and Development [Resolution 2542 (XXIV)]; as well as the 
many General Assembly resolutions in relation to specific countries and peoples on which the United Nations has acted. 

3. eg. See the Western Sahara Case , Advisory Opinion, International Court of Justice (ICJ), 1975, which reaffirmed (at para. 55) "the 
principle of self-determination as a right of peoples, and its application for the purpose of bringing ail colonial situations to a speedy 
end". However, the court expressly limited itself to the case of a non self-governing territory, involved in the proceedings before the 
court, and avoided general statements about the right in international law. See separate opinion of Judge Dillard, at p. 121. 

4. Most recently, see Hannum, H., op.cit. . (ft 1 above), p.45: "it would seem difficult to question its [the right to self-determination] as 
a ’right’ in international law". 

5. Some scholars also argue that the right is jus cogens, or a peremptory norm of international law. See Gros Espiell, H., op.cit . 
(Introduction, tth), p.12; Brownlie, I., Principles of Public International Law , Clarendon Press, Oxford, 3rd ed., 1979, p.515. If this 
is correct, any treaty that conflicts with the norm would be void - see Article 53, Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties. But cf. 
Cristescu, A., Special Rapporteur of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, The Right to 
Self-Determination, Historical and Current Developments on the Basis of United Nations Instruments . New York, 1981, 
E/CN.4/Sub.2/404. 

6. " the meaning and content of that right remain as vague and imprecise as when they were enunciated by President Woodrow 
Wilson and others at Versailles", in Hannum, H., op.cit. , (ft\ above), p.27. 

7. Articles 1 & 55, UN Charter. 

8. "All peoples have the right to self-determination. By virtue of that right they freely determine their political status and freely pursue 
their economic, social and cultural development". Article 1(1) of both the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 
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decolonisation ... [marking] the beginning of the modern attitude to the subject and of the 
irreversible trend towards full decolonisation" 9 . Its first two articles declare: 

"1. The subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, domination and exploitation constitutes 
a denial of fundamental human rights, is contrary to the Charter of the United Nations 
and is an impediment to the promotion of world peace and co-operation. 

2. All peoples have the right to self-determination; by virtue of that right they freely 
determine their political status and freely pursue their economic, social and cultural 
development." 

Outside of the UN, in the Helsinki Accord, 35 nations from Europe and the Americas reaffirmed 
the principle of "equal rights of peoples and their right to self-determination", in similar terms to 
the UN resolutions 10 . The African Charter on Human and Peoples’ Rights affirms the right to 
self-determination in similar terms to the UN resolutions and emphasises that "nothing shall justify 
the domination of a people by another" * 11 . 

In the early 1930s, the Chinese Communist Party itself enthusiastically supported the ideals of 
self-determination within China. At this time the Communists controlled isolated pockets in rural 
China where they established governments founded on written constitutional programmes. The 
1931 constitutional programme of the Chinese Soviet Republic (known as the ’Jiangxi 
Programme’) stated: 

"Soviet Power in China acknowledges the right of national self-determination of national 
minorities on [sic] the territory of China, up to and including the right of all national 
minorities to separation from China and the creation of their own autonomous state. The 
Mongols, Muslims, Tibetans, Miao, Li, Koreans and so forth ... all have the full right to 
self-determination: to enter the Chinese Soviet Federation or to separate from it ... " n . 

This principle has not been repeated in any subsequent Communist Party or PRC constitution. 


Political Realities of UN Practice 


All formulations of the right confirm that self-determination is a right of ’peoples’ 13 and not of 
states or nations, though these concepts may of course coincide in particular cases. Beyond this 


9. Gros Espiell, H., op.cit. , (Introduction, #3), p.8. 

10. Principle VIII, Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe: Final Act, Helsinki, 1975, reprinted in Dominick, M.F., 
Human Rights and the Helsinki Accord: A Five Year Road to Madrid . Vanderbilt University School of Law, Nashville, reprinted by 
William S. Hein & Co. Inc., 1981, p.341. 

11. Article 19, and also see Article 20, African Charter on Human and Peoples’ Rights, adopted 27/6/81, entered into force 21/10/86. 
However, neither the European Convention on the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, nor the American 
Convention of Human Rights recognise the right to self-determination. 

12. Article 14, Jiangxi Programme, as amended in 1934, translated in Butler, W.E. (ed) The Legal System of the Chinese Soviet 
Republic 1931-1934 . Transnational Publishers Inc., Dobbs Ferry, New York, 1983, p. 125. 

13. Gros Espiell, H., op.cit. . (Introduction, #3), p.9; Western Sahara Case , p.31. 
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agreement, there remains much uncertainty about the situations in which it can be enforced 14 . 
The UN approach to the ’rights of peoples’ has been described as "even more frankly politicised 
and opportunist" than the approach to civil and political rights, and social, economic and cultural 
rights 15 , an approach which is: 

"merely the rejection of formal colonial rule and (Western) economic imperialism or neo¬ 
colonialism. In the rhetoric of the General Assembly, all this has become identified with 
racism and Western European domination; economic, military, and political hegemony on 
the part of socialist, African, or Asian states is passed over in silence " 16 . 

In a further limitation of the rights of peoples, the UN has repeatedly affirmed the principle of 
respect for its members’ national unity and territorial integrity. The Declaration on the Granting 
of Independence itself states without qualification: 

"Any attempt aimed at the partial or total disruption of the national unity and territorial 
integrity of a country is incompatible with the purposes and principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations" 11 . 

The text concludes with a reference to "non-interference in the internal affairs of all States, and 
respect for the sovereign rights of all peoples and their territorial integrity" 18 . 

The interdiction against secession, however, is difficult to reconcile with the right to self- 
determination. All ’peoples’ live within the territory, or under the jurisdiction, of an existing 
state. If they are permitted to freely determine their own political status, this will potentially 
affect the national unity and/or territorial integrity of a state, unless the concept of self- 
determination is redrawn to exclude full independence and even some forms of internal 
autonomy 19 . 

Like the right to self-determination, however, the principle of protecting national unity and 
territorial integrity, is not absolute. The Declaration on Principles of International Law 
concerning Friendly Relations and Co-operation among States in accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations (’Declaration on Friendly Relations’), adopted by the General Assembly 
without dissent ten years after the Declaration on the Granting of Independence 20 , states: 

"Nothing in the foregoing paragraphs shall be construed as authorising or encouraging 
any action which would dismember or impair, totally or in part, the territorial integrity or 
political unity of sovereign and independent States ... " 


14. The controversy is not surprising in light of the historical development of the principle. Following the Second World War, when 
’self-determination’ meant independence for a host of European colonies, the Afro-Asian block passionately defended and repeatedly 
restated the principle. In the post-colonial era the same states now fight to limit the meaning of self-determination in an attempt to 
preserve their own, often heterogenous, territories. 

15. Kamenka, E., ’’Human Rights, Peoples’ Rights”, in Crawford, J. (ed). The Rights of People , Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1988, 
p. 127-139. 

16. ibid., p. 135-136. 

17. Article 6. 

18. Article 7. 

19. See generally Makinson, D., "Rights of Peoples: Point of View of a Logician", in Crawford, J.. op.cit ., (#15 above), pp.75-77. 

20. Adopted 24/10/70. 
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However, the text then indicates that respect for territorial integrity is only accorded to States 

" ... conducting themselves in compliance with the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples as described above and thus possessed of a government 
representing the whole people belonging to the territory without distinction as to race, 
creed or colour." 

Where governments do not so conduct themselves, they may not enjoy the right to territorial 
integrity. 


Colonial or Alien Domination 


What emerges from the confusion of conflicting principles and political realities, is a right to self- 
determination formally expressed in universal terms - "all peoples have the right to self- 
determination" 21 - but one that is in practice limited in the UN to situations that are acceptable to 
existing states fearful of secessionist movements. It is beyond the scope of this report to survey 
all situations in which the universally phrased principle may apply. It is sufficient to focus on the 
repeated declaration that a people’s right to self-determination is denied if it is subjected to 
’colonial or alien domination’, viz.: ' 

"alien subjugation, domination and exploitation constitute a denial of fundamental human 
rights [and] is contrary to the Charter of the United Nations ." 22 

Although the phrase ’colonial and alien domination’ has not been defined, it envisages some form 
of exploitation or oppression by another ’people’ who are considered by the exploited people to be 
alien to themselves. The concept applies, not only in cases of foreign occupation of one state by 
another, but also to peoples within the boundaries of a single state. Gros Espiell, the UN Special 
Rapporteur, emphasises this point in his study of self-determination: 

"Every people subject to any form or type of colonial or alien domination possesses the 
right to self-determination, and no distinction can be drawn between one people and 
another for the purpose of recognising the existence of this right if there is the necessary 
evidence of colonial or alien domination of the people or peoples in question. ' ,23 

In an attempt to reconcile the rights of peoples with the principle of territorial integrity, the 
Special Rapporteur stresses: 

"If... beneath the guise of ostensible national unity, colonial and alien domination does in 
fact exist, whatever legal formula may be used in an attempt to conceal it, the right of the 
subject people concerned cannot be disregarded without international law being 
violated. " 24 


21. As expressed in the International Covenants on Human Rights. 

22. As expressed in the Declaration on Friendly Relations and the Declaration on the Granting of Independence. 

23. Gros Espiell. H., op.cit. , (Introduction. #3), p.6. Emphasis added. 

24. ibid. , p.10. 
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It is not entirely clear what evidence of exploitation amounts to colonial or alien domination. 
"What seems to be required is a denial of political freedom and/or human rights as a sine qua non 
for a legitimate separatist claim" 25 . More than this, however, it would seem that evidence about 
all the areas of human endeavour mentioned in the formulation expressing the principle in 
universal terms - political, economic, social and cultural - would be relevant. Every case must be 
examined on its own merits. 

As important as the objective criteria are the subjective opinions of the ’people’ themselves. Gros 
Espiell describes "alien and colonial domination" as "any kind of domination, whatever form it 
may take, which the people concerned freely regards as such" 26 . 

If a group is a ’people’, and if they are being subjected to ’alien or colonial domination’, prima 
facie, they can legitimately enforce their right in international law to self-determination. At this 
stage a complex process may be required, of balancing the potentially conflicting interests of the 
people demanding self-determination, the state under whose authority they live, and international 
peace and security. The difficulty of the process and the inevitable resistance from the state 
within which the people live, does not deny the existence of the right of the people in international 
law. 

The fact that the Tibetans’ claim for self-determination encompasses full independence should not 
preclude them from enjoying this right. Nevertheless, the possible political statuses and 
economic, social and cultural systems that may be the outcome of an expression of self- 
determination are only limited by the creativity of the protagonists. The UN Declaration on 
Friendly Relations envisages: 

"The establishment of a sovereign and independent State, the free association or 
integration with an independent State or the emergence into any other political status 
freely determined by a people constitute modes of implementing the right to self- 
determination by that people." 

In his ’Strasbourg Proposal’ 27 the Dalai Lama suggested a free association in which China would 
be responsible for Tibet’s foreign affairs and defence, but the Tibetans would retain control over 
all other governmental responsibilities. It is by no means certain whether a majority of Tibetans 
would accept this arrangement. The only procedural requirement for the process of exercising the 
right to self-determination 28 is that the people be fully consulted about their wishes for the future, 
usually through a plebiscite conducted on universal, adult suffrage. 


Tibetans as a ’People’ 

As described above, a prerequisite to asserting the right to self-determination is showing the 
existence of a ’people’. Although there is no generally accepted definition of a ’people’, a 


25. Buchheit, L.C., Secession , Yale University Press, New Haven, 1978, p.94. 

26. Gros Espiell, H., op.cit. , (Introduction, #3), p.6. 

27. Presented in Strasbourg, June 1988. 

28. The International Court of Justice has recognised that the UN retains "a measure of discretion with respect to the forms and 
procedures by which that right is to be realised" - Western Sahara Case , p.36. 
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meeting of experts in Paris in November 1989, under the auspices of UNESCO, mentioned the 
following characteristics inherent in the concept of ’people’ for the purposes of international law: 

"(1) A group of individual human beings who enjoy some or all of the following common 
features : 

(a) a common historical tradition; 

(b) racial or ethnic identity; 

(c) cultural homogeneity; 

(d) linguistic unity; 

(e) religious or ideological affinity; 

(f) territorial connection; 

(g) common economic life; 

(2) The group must be of a certain number who need not be large (eg. the people of micro 
States) but must be more than a mere association of individuals within a State; 

(3) The group as a whole must have the will to be identified as a people or the 
consciousness of being a people - allowing that groups or some members of such groups, 
though sharing the foregoing characteristics, may not have the will or consciousness; and 

(4) Possibly the group must have institutions or other means of expressing its common 
characteristics and will for identity. " 29 

By every one of these criteria the Tibetans qualify as a people in international law. They live in a 
geographically contiguous area dominated by the high Tibetan plateau. They hold common 
legends about their origins and chart the course of their national history from at least the 7th 
century unification of central Tibet. The difficulty of drawing precise political boundaries in 
eastern Tibet (Amdo and Kham), where at various times China, or local ruling families or 
monasteries, exercised control largely to the exclusion of the Lhasa government, does not negate 
the essential cohesion of the Tibetans as a people 30 . 

Tibetan Buddhism, a unique development of Mahayana Buddhism, is one of the principle unifying 
elements of the Tibetan people. Since its introduction to Tibet in the 7th century, it has infused 
Tibetan society with a common philosophical view of the world, a set of social mores and ideals, 
and an approach to all aspects of human endeavour including medicine, art, literature, philosophy 
and politics. 

The Tibetan language, classified as part of the Tibeto-Burmese family of languages, is common in 
its written form for all Tibetans and is divided into several related dialects. Its alphabetic script, 
modelled on Sanskrit, is unrelated to the ideographic Chinese system. 


29. UNESCO, International Meeting of Experts on Further Study of the Concept of the Rights of Peoples", Final Report and 
Recommendations , 22nd February 1990. mimeo (SHS-89/CONF.602/7), pp.7-8. 

30. For a PRC publication acknowledging and describing the distinct history and culture of the Tibetans, see generally Chodag, T., 
Tibet: The Land and the People . New World Press, Beijing, 1988 - at p.8, "Tibet’s development has followed its own course, creating 
a history brilliant beyond question". 
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Most importantly, notwithstanding continuing regional rivalries, Tibetans both in Tibet and in 
exile express a coherent Tibetan identity through their religion, language, customs, and historical 
traditions 31 , a unity symbolised by their leader, the Dalai Lama. 


The Historical and Institutional Perspective 

The Tibetan case is significantly different to that of ’indigenous’ or ’minority’ peoples. Certainly, 
the Tibetans are a people because of their cultural, religious, linguistic, territorial and social 
cohesion. Beyond this, however, it is because of the historical and institutional perspective that 
the debate about the status of Tibet is over "self-determination in the classic sense rather than 
minority (or indigenous) rights" 32 . Prior to the invasion by the Chinese PLA in 1950, Tibet 
enjoyed a fully functioning government and a set of complex bureaucratic and political institutions 
that are the normal appurtenances of a state 33 . 

Its unique form of government, headed by the Dalai Lama as both the spiritual and political 
leader, had an established civil service with monks and lay administrators exercising well defined 
and interlocking responsibilities. Officials were appointed to administer urban and rural districts, 
and taxes were levied. Tibet operated a mint and produced its own postage stamps. Tibet 
maintained a standing army of about 10,000 - 12,000 soldiers 34 . District officials and landlords 
administered justice, largely on the basis of a legal code promulgated by the seventh-century King 
Song-tsen Gampo, which was revised in subsequent centuries. 

Tibet conducted its own foreign affairs and concluded treaties with several states, including Great 
Britain 35 and Mongolia 36 in the early twentieth century. However, Tibet attempted to isolate 
itself from the world during much of its history. During the 1940s it began to open up, sending a 
Trade Mission to India, China, the United States and Great Britain, in 1947. But it was not until 
the imminent Communist victory in China that the Lhasa government, fearing military action by 
China, sent urgent diplomatic messages to the United States and other countries, seeking support 
for Tibet’s intended application to join the United Nations. 

It is these characteristics of the Tibetan state, displaced by the Chinese invasion, which underlies 
the present Tibetan claim to regain its lost status. 

On three occasions, in 1959, 1961 and 1965, the UN General Assembly has passed resolutions 
expressing grave concern about the violation of the "fundamental human rights of the Tibetan 


31. "As Tibetans have always lived on a plateau more or less inaccessible to the outside world, they have developed unique customs 
and habits concerned with clothing, diet, houses, festivals, funeral and marriage ceremonies, and taboos. All these reflect the Tibetans’ 
historical traditions, psychological tendencies, and national characteristics" - Heyu, A General Survey of Tibet , New World Press, 
Beijing, 1988, p.95. 

32. Hannum, H., op.cit. , (#1 above), p.424. 

33. This is irrespective of the legal status of Tibet in international law or the difficulties of defining the precise boundaries of the 
territory which was controlled by the Lhasa government. 

34. Richardson, H., op.cit. , (Introduction, #7), p.17. 

35. eg. Convention Between Great Britain and Thibet [sic], Lhasa, 7 September 1904; Convention between Great Britain. China and 
Tibet, Simla 1914; Anglo-Tibetan Trade Regulations, 3 July 1914. 

36. Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, Concluded between the Government of Mongolia and Tibet at Urga, 29 December 1912 (11 
January 1913). 
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people" and the "continued suppression of their distinctive cultural and religious life" 37 . 
Resolution 1723 (XVI), which was reaffirmed in Resolution 2079 (XX), declared that the situation 
in Tibet: 

"violates fundamental human rights and freedoms set out in the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, including the principle of self- 
determination of peoples and nations. " 

While the situation in Tibet has improved dramatically since the 1960s, the political, economic, 
social and military system that underpins Chinese rule in Tibet remains the same. 


37. Resolutions 1353 (XIV) in 1959; 1723 (XVI) in 1961; and 2079 (XX) in 1965. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


POWER AND PRIVILEGE: 

CHINESE PRESENCE IN TIBET 


Everyday life in the PRC is dominated by government and Party control. The key to job 
promotion and access to privileges in this system is (Chinese:) guawci. This refers to a network 
of connections between individuals, families and organisations acquired through one’s social status 
or work. The exchange of favours and use of influence largely determine who gets the good jobs, 
business permits, permission to travel, access to better schools, scarce consumer goods and so on. 
In Tibet, it is the Chinese who have the better guanxi and who therefore enjoy greater access to 
these privileges. 

Government and Party employees who are ethnic Chinese automatically enjoy good guanxi 
because they come to Tibet under official sponsorship. They and their families are guaranteed 
accommodation and access to good schools to compensate for the ’hardship posting’ to Tibet. 
Their connections with the Chinese dominated bureaucracy mean that they are more likely than 
Tibetans to secure favours in the daily interactions with government departments. 

It appears, though, that even Chinese traders and entrepreneurs who are not employed by state 
enterprises, also enjoy better guanxi than local Tibetans. Tibetans say this is because they do not 
normally come to Tibet unless they have already established a prior link into the system through a 
relative or friend who has moved to the region and established the connections. Thus, the 
network of privileges is perpetuated and expanded. 

Tibetans are not, a priori, denied access to the privileges enjoyed by Chinese. This distinguishes 
the system in Tibet from the apartheid system operating in South Africa. However, to enjoy 
these privileges Tibetans need to be in a permanent government position and/or a Party member, 
or cultivate connections with influential Chinese. To develop good guanxi Tibetans need to adopt 
Chinese norms of behaviour and be proficient in the Chinese language. Becoming a cadre (a 
professional government employee or Party member), whether Tibetan or Chinese, in itself 
implies a public endorsement of a uniquely Chinese set of priorities. 

Ultimate political power in Tibet is held by the central authorities in Beijing, and more specifically 
by the Communist Party. Tibetans are not excluded from the decision-making process and there 
are many Tibetans in high positions in the administration in Tibet. However, to achieve these 
positions normally involves gaining membership of the Communist Party, a privilege only granted 
to those who are avowed atheists, show commitment to the political goals of the PRC and are 
trusted to implement them. 

Tibetans who would not normally be admitted to the Party, such as religious leaders and 
aristocrats from the pre-1959 era, can achieve some status and influence by joining the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference (CPPCC). As part of the "broad patriotic united 
front" 1 , the CPPCC is, in theory, consulted by the government and offers suggestions about 


1. Preamble to the PRC Constitution, which is the first constitution of the PRC to expressly mention the CPPCC. 
Work Department, the principal body which implements the united front strategy, is an organ of the Party. 
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policies 2 . In exchange, the CPPCC, like other patriotic organisations, is expected publicly to 
articulate and endorse government policies and make public expressions of loyalty to the leading 
role of the Communist Party and the Chinese people, and the ’unity of the motherland’ 3 . 

The Chinese have instituted a system of regional autonomy for ’minority nationalities’, including 
Tibetans 4 . In implementing this policy, the TAR and Autonomous Prefectures are permitted a 
limited degree of latitude in policy making. However, the PRC remains firmly a unitary state, 
and "the unified leadership of the Central People’s Government must be guaranteed and its general 
principles, policies and plans must be implemented" 5 . As the civic strife has escalated over the 
last few years, Beijing has intensified its intrusive and direct control over Tibet. 

Irrespective of the legal status of Tibet, in 1950 China invaded territory under the authority of the 
Lhasa government using military force. China’s continuing occupation is guaranteed by the 
presence of the PLA. Tibetans have experienced at least two decades (1959-1979) in which China 
attempted forcibly to eradicate Tibetan cultural, religious, social and political life, and replace it 
with its own. Notwithstanding the post-Mao liberalisations, China still tries to impose on Tibet its 
own policies, particularly in the areas of family planning, religion and the environment. Because 
Tibet is considered an integral part of the PRC, its natural resources are exploited to support the 
industries of eastern China. Thus, Chinese rule in Tibet is characteristic of a colonial regime, a 
view reinforced for Tibetans by the Chinese system of privilege and power. That Tibetans regard 
the administration in this way is borne out by the mass protests of the last few years and the 
growth of the independence movement. 

Tibetans and their culture are portrayed in the Chinese media as inferior to the dominant, and 
preferable, Chinese culture. Although it is conceded that Tibetan "masses have fine traditions 
such as hard work, bravery, wisdom, and patriotism", a negative stereotype of Tibetans is 
presented which emphasises that: 

"their level of modem culture and education is low, many know nothing about science, 
and the proportion of illiterates is high; they have little concept of commodity economy 
and a weak idea of competition. The influence of the small producer mentality is 
profound, such as being happy with a little affluence, being unwilling to forge ahead, and 
so on " 6 . 

The relationship between the Chinese and Tibetans is almost always described in official sources 
as one of economic and social benefit being given to the Tibetans by the more sophisticated 
Chinese: 


2. On the workings of the "united front strategy" in Tibet, see Schwartz, R.D., "Reform and Repression in Tibet”, Telos , Summer 
1989. 

3. eg. the patriotic organisations were one by one required to denounce the award of the Nobel Peace Prize to the Dalai Lama. See 
Peking Home Service, 14/10/89, in SWB, 18/10/89. 

4. See p.86-88 below. 

5. Ngabo Ngawang Jigme, Vice-Chairman of the NPC Standing Committee, Beijing Review , 25/6/84, p.17. quoted in Tideman, S.G., 
"Tibetans and Other Minorities in China’s Legal System", Review of Socialist Law , Vol.14, No.l, 1988, pp.5-45, at p.25. 

6. Speech by Li Weilun, at forum of regional Party Committee’s Party School system: "The Particular Expressions of the Initial Stage 
Theory in Tibet", Tibet Daily , in Chinese, 9/1/89, in FBIS, 27/1/89, p.57. 
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"Without the support of the Han nationality comrades who have come from afar, without 
their sweat and toil and even the lives of some of them, the Tibetan people’s field of vision 
could not be so wide today and Tibet’s development could not be so fast. " 7 

The most important aspects of the colonial nature of the Chinese presence in Tibet are described 
in the following paragraphs. 


The Military and Strategic Dimension 

The PLA, which suppressed Tibetan revolts in 1956-59 and 1968-69 and enforced martial law in 
Lhasa in 1989, remains a high profile force which is an essential guarantor of China’s continuing 
control over Tibet 8 . Estimates of the number of PLA troops stationed on the Tibetan Plateau 
vary from about 60,000 to half a million 9 . Whatever the exact figure, the numbers are 
substantial, and even casual observers notice the number of troops stationed in and around Lhasa 
and other Tibetan towns compared to cities elsewhere in the PRC. Some have described Lhasa as 
a "garrison town" 10 . 

Although up to 10% of the officers of the PLA deployed on the Tibetan Plateau may be ethnic 
Tibetan, 95% of these are said to be Party members * 11 and it is clear that the PLA objectives in 
Tibet are those of the high command in Beijing 12 . 

The Tibetan plateau is of continuing strategic importance to China. By constructing a road 
through Tibet parallel to the Indian and Nepalese borders, China has linked Kashgar, in the north¬ 
west of Xinjiang, with Sichuan province to the east of the TAR. China’s commanding position 
looking down onto Indian territory from the TAR has enabled it to maintain pressure on its major 
Asian rival. It was from the south-east of the TAR (north of the Indian state of Arunachal 
Pradesh) that the PLA launched the highly successful 1962 offensive against India. The border 


7. Dorje Tsering, the then Chairman of the TAR, quoted in Pi Deyi & Dou Guangsheng, "A New Era in the History of Tibet - 
interview with Doje Cering, chairman of the Tibet Autonomous Regional People’s Government", Liaowang (overseas edition), in 
Chinese, Hong Kong, in FBIS, 18/10/89, p.50. The attitude of many Chinese to Tibetans and other ’minority nationalities’ is reflected 
in a media article in 1989 that called for stricter birth control policies in ’minority’ regions because the "quality” of minority population 
stock "was quite backward and ... stagnant". The author went on to explain that in minority nationalities "it is much more common 
than in the Han Chinese areas to find in their population persons who are mentally retarded, short of stature, dwarves and insane". 
China Population News (Chinese: Zhongguo Ren Kou Bao), in Chinese, 22/12/89. 

8. The South China Morning Post reported on 8/3/89 that 170,000 troops were deployed "within striking distance of Lhasa when 
demonstrations took place in the city". 

9. Military analysts have mentioned the figure of 60,000 in discussions with TIN; van Walt van Praag, M.C., Population Transfer and 
the Survival of the Tibetan Identity , Special Report Series, U.S Tibet Committee, New York, 1986, p.ll, speaks of "... at least 
500,000 troops in the country"; The Dalai Lama, in his ’Five Point Peace Plan’, September 1987 said that 300,000-500,000 Chinese 
troops are stationed in Tibet, 250,000 of these in the TAR. For other estimates see Intelligence Digest , 19/8/75; and Sweeney, 
"Keeping the Gentle Faith", Sheffield Morning Telegraph , 23/6/83. 

10. Tibet in China , report for International Alert by Rt. Hon. Lord Ennals & Frederick Hyde-Chambers, August 1988, p.29. 

11. Wen Wei Po . in Chinese, Hong Kong, 30/3/90. See also. People’s Daily , in Chinese, Beijing, 9/11/89. 

12. Announcing a PLA and PAP winter recruitment drive for 1990, Tibet Daily said: "According to the command of the State Council 
and the Central Military Commission [the government, PLA and PAP should] adopt forceful methods of propaganda education and 
political investigation, in order to ensure the quality of the new soldiers. Never let those people who have supported, sympathised and 
participated in the Lhasa disturbances and the uprising in Beijing and who were resentful of the Chinese party and the socialist system 
be recruited. No youth who believes in religion will be recruited. The disciplines of recruitment must be severely observed." Tibet 
Daily , in Chinese, 28/10/90, translated by TIN. 
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with India in this region, as well as in the Aksai Chin region on the TAR-Xinjiang border, is still 
disputed. Access through Tibet has also enabled China to exert considerable political and 
economic influence on the tiny kingdom of Nepal. Over the years there have been reports that 
China has deployed nuclear weapons in the TAR, some of which may bring New Delhi into 
range 13 . 


Demographic Changes in Tibet 

Tibetans both inside Tibet and in exile identify the continuing influx of Chinese into Tibet as the 
gravest threat to their group identity 14 . They fear the experience of Xinjiang, where the Chinese 
population has grown from 200,000 to 7 million since 1949 and is now more than half of the total 
population of 13 million, and Inner Mongolia, where Chinese outnumber Mongolians by more 
than 3:1 15 . 

In the border regions of eastern Tibet, where the majority of Tibetans live 16 , the government is 
implementing a policy of significant urban and industrial development which involves large scale 
Chinese migration to the area. While it is true that Chinese and other groups 17 lived in some 
Tibetan areas in Qinghai and Gansu centuries before the founding of the PRC, the post-1949 
settlement has dramatically reversed demographic patterns of traditional Tibetan areas. Chinese 
statistics show the increase in the Chinese population between 1953 and 1982 in the Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefectures and Counties in Qinghai, Gansu, Sichuan and Yunnan 18 : 



1953 

1964 

1982 

6 Autonomous Prefectures 
in Qinghai 

40,000 

306,000 

504,000 

1 Autonomous Prefecture & 

1 Autonomous County in Gansu 

155,000 

237,000 

375,000 

2 Autonomous Prefectures & 

1 Autonomous County in Sichuan 

203,000 

366,000 

520,000 

1 Autonomous Prefecture in 

Yunnan 

28,000 

33,000 

50,000 


13. See Subrahmanyam, Professor K., " India’s Security - The North and North-East Dimension ", paper prepared for the Institute of 
Defence Studies, London, 1988. 

14. For the Tibetans to survive as a people, it is imperative that the population transfer is stopped and Chinese settlers return to 
China. Otherwise, Tibetans will soon be no more than a tourist attraction and relic of a noble past." The Dalai Lama, ’Five Point 
Peace Plan’, 21st September 1987, published by the Tibetan Government-in-Exile, Dharamsala, India. 

15. About 8.5 million Chinese outnumber 2.5 million Mongolians. 

16. The Tibetan Govemment-in-Exile claims that there are 6 million Tibetans in the PRC, of which about 3.8 million live outside the 
TAR. China’s 1982 census showed a total of 3.87 million Tibetans in the PRC, with about 2.08 million outside the TAR. 

17. Such as Hui muslims, Qiang, Naxi, Yi and Mongolian. However, some Tibetan exile sources claim that some groups classified as 
separate minorities by China are in fact Tibetans. 

18. Ma Rong & Pan Naigu, "Tibetan-inhabited areas: demographic changes", Beijing Review . 4-10/4/88, pp.21-24. 
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Total 426,000 942,000 1.449,000 

These figures indicate an overall 350% increase in the Chinese population of specifically Tibetan 
designated areas outside of the TAR. Over the same period, official statistics show that the 
Tibetan population outside the TAR increased by only 38%, from about 1,503,000 in 1953 to 
2,083,456 in 1982 19 . 

The precarious position of Tibetan communities is illustrated by a US Congressional Research 
Service report which assessed the relative percentages of Chinese and Tibetan in the Tibetan 
autonomous areas, based on China’s 1982 census data, figures provided by China’s State 
Nationalities Affairs Commission and PRC media reports 20 : 



% Tibetan 

% Chinese 

6 Autonomous Prefectures 
in Qinghai 

47 

41 

1 Autonomous Prefecture & 

1 Autonomous County in Gansu 

39 

54 

2 Autonomous Prefectures & 

1 Autonomous County in Sichuan 

56 

33 21 

1 Autonomous Prefecture in 

Yunnan 

33 

18 


Chinese outnumber Tibetans in the autonomous areas in Gansu, and form large and increasing 
minorities in Tibetan areas, particularly Qinghai and Sichuan provinces. The balance of the 
population is made up of other ethnic groups, some of whom are traditional inhabitants while 
others have migrated to the regions with the Chinese. 

Much of the influx has been associated with exploitation of Tibet’s natural resources. In Qinghai, 
where the Chinese population increased by 1,200% between 1953 and 1982, it is acknowledged 
that after 1949: 

"tens of thousands of Han workers travelled to the area to tap the natural resources of the 
salt lake and to open a lead and zinc mine. Thereafter, tens of thousands more workers 
came to build the Qinghai-Tibet railway. In the city of Karmu (Golmud) alone there are 
70,000 Hans" 22 . 


19. ibid. 

20. Dumbagh, K.B., Tibet: Disputed Facts about the Situation in Tibet . Congressional Research Service Report for Congress, 3/5/88, 
p.25, reproduced in Goldstein, M.C., & Beall, C.M, "China’s Birth Control Policy in the Tibet Autonomous Region: Myths and 
Realities", forthcoming paper to be published in Asian Survey . 

21. This aggregate figure for Sichuan is slightly misleading. It should be noted that while the Ganze Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture 
has escaped large scale Chinese migration, (the 1982 census showed that in this Autonomous Prefecture, out of a total population of 
762,372, there were 554,633 (73%) Tibetans and 18,800 (2%) Chinese), in the Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture out of 
a total population of 726,792 in 1982, there were 308,000 (42%) Tibetans and 299,900 (41%) Chinese. 

22. Ma Rong and Pan Naigu, op.cit. , (#18 above), p.24. 
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Reports from Sichuan say that thousands of Chinese workers from Chengdu and cities in 
Heilongjiang province are expected to staff large flax farms and factories that have been set up in 
Tibetan areas of western Sichuan. 

To a large extent, however, the dramatic increase in migration to Tibetan border regions is a 
result of the chronic over-population of China, especially in Sichuan, the most populated province 
in the PRC. New towns are being built in traditionally rural areas, providing the infrastructure 
for rapid expansion. In 1950 Markham was a Tibetan yak butter trading village, located on flat 
ground in a narrow river valley. Today it is the capital of the Aba Tibetan and Qiang 
Autonomous Prefecture, a crowded town of 40,000 where Chinese settlers are housed in seven 
storey apartment blocks. "A new highland city [was created] before our eyes", said a government 
publication in a glowing tribute: 

"Maerkang [Markham], without an inch of highway or a factory before liberation, now 
has over 30 industrial enterprises ... [and] more than 300 Party and government 
organisations ' ,23 . 

Despite official claims, it is hard to find more than a few thousand Tibetans in the city, and even 
fewer Qiang. Chinese settlers are attracted by the high standard of living, with better pay, 
conditions, civic amenities and an excellent supply of consumer goods trucked in from Chengdu in 
the east. 

So far Tibetans have largely avoided these new Chinese towns and continue to live in farming and 
semi-nomad villages. However, there are indications that with the continuing population pressure 
from the east, Chinese and Hui settlers are possibly beginning to colonise rural areas in Qinghai, 
where they settle as farmers in competition with traditional Tibetan inhabitants. It is unclear to 
what extent this trend is occurring in Gansu, Sichuan and Yunnan provinces. 

Chinese sources estimate that there are about 2 million Tibetans in the TAR 24 , a figure which is 
broadly confirmed by the Tibetan Govemment-in-Exile. However, while official Chinese 
statements of the number of civilian Chinese in the TAR vary from 72,000 25 to 91,384 26 , 
Tibetan exile sources and some western commentators claim that at least 2 million Chinese now 
outnumber Tibetans in the TAR 27 . 

There is little evidence to substantiate either claim. In the late 1970s the US Central Intelligence 


23. Huang Daihua (ed), ha-ba bod-rigs cha 'rig-rigs rang-rkyong khul , in English and Chinese, Sichuan province, PRC, November 
1989. 

24. The 1982 census figure for the total population of the TAR was 1,892,393, including 1,786,544 Tibetans - Xinhua . 27/10/82. This 
was estimated by China to have increased by 1987 to 2,024,938, including 1,937,379 Tibetans - Zhu Li, "The Tibet Myth vs. 
Reality", Beiiing Review , 12/10/87, p.4. Preliminary results of the July 1990 census show the current population of the TAR as 
2,196,010, an increase of 16.04% over the 1982 figure. 95% are said to be Tibetan and 3.7% Chinese. "Tibetan Population 
Outgrows Average", Beijing Review . 26/11-2/12/90, p.6. 

f 25. Xinhua , 29/9/87, in FBIS, 2/10/87, p.27, quoting a senior official of the State Nationalities Commission. 

26. Ma Rong & Pan Naigu, op.cit. , (#18 above), p.23. 

27. See the Dalai Lama, ’Five Point Peace Plan’, which quotes "Chinese sources" for the claim that Tibetans are a minority in the 
TAR; see also Avedon, J., Tibet Today , Wisdom Publications, 1987; van Walt van Praag, M.C., op.cit. , (#9 above), p.ll. 
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Agency estimated the Chinese population of the TAR to be about 234,000 28 . The total 
population of Lhasa alone, is currently estimated to be about 150,000 29 . The majority in Lhasa, 
more than the 72,000 figure given for the entire region of the TAR, are undoubtedly Chinese. 
Chinese also dominate other cities and towns in the TAR such as Shigatse 30 , Chamdo 31 , 
Nagchu 32 , and Tsetang 33 . 

However, even given the dominance of Chinese in these cities, the total number of Chinese in the 
TAR is well below 2 million. Few civilian Chinese venture into the harsh, remote rural regions 
of the TAR. Except for those who staff road maintenance huts or mining, forestry and other 
extraction operations, they prefer to stay in Prefectural and County seats. Many Tibetan nomads 
and farmers may not see a Chinese person for years, unless they visit the nearest town. 

While the government does not appear to be transferring large numbers of Chinese settlers to the 
TAR in order to redraw the demographic map, it is actively encouraging migration to the region. 
Teachers, bureaucrats and other skilled workers are encouraged to move to the TAR by salaries 
that are often double the rates in China. Whole Work Units have been brought to Tibet under the 
banner of a "Help Tibet Prosper" campaign 34 . Chinese can officially move to Tibet with a 
minimum of bureaucratic restrictions 35 . Chinese staff are hired by Work Units in Tibet even if 
residence and ration card transfers have not yet been approved. In contrast, Tibetans from other 
parts of Tibet find it difficult to transfer their residence and ration cards to Lhasa and other urban 
centres. Since March 1989 Tibetan, but not Chinese, non-residents of Lhasa (ie. those who live 
in Lhasa without a residence permit), have been forced to register and obtain an initial 15 day 
permit, which can be renewed for a further 3 to 6 months 36 . 


28. Central Intelligence Agency, The Integration of Tibet: China’s Progress and Problems , pp.22, undated political assessment, 
possibly 1976, released 21/9/79. 

29. In 1989 Luoga, the Mayor of Lhasa, estimated the population of Lhasa to be 140,000 with a floating population of more than 
100,000 - Radio Beijing, 27/3/89, in FBIS, 30/3/89. The official 1982 census figure for the total population of Lhasa was 105,866. 

30. Total population in the town and suburbs is officially about 70,000 - Eisenhower Foundation Report , op.cit., (Ch.2, #12), quoting 

Ma Dengshan, Deputy Chief, Regional Bureau of Public Security, 1987. This figure was probably a revised estimate based on the 
1982 census figure of 65,769 for Shigatse County. Ma claimed that only 1,900 of the 14,000 in the town itself were Chinese. 

31. The total population of Chamdo County in the 1982 census was 69,360. In 1985 the population of the town was given as 20,000 - 

Lhasa Radio, 13/9/85, as monitored and translated by the Tibetan Government-in-Exile, Dharamsala, India. 

32. The total population of Nagchu County in the 1982 census was 51,588. In 1985 the population of the town was given as 10,000 - 

Lhasa Radio, 25/11/85, as monitored and translated by the Tibetan Govemment-in-Exile, Dharamsala, India. 

33. In 1985 the population was given as 15,000 - Lhasa Radio, 5/7/85, as monitored and translated by the Tibetan Government-in- 
Exile, Dharamsala, India. 

34. Since 1984 nine provinces and cities in China have sponsored 43 construction projects in the TAR, under the banner of a "Help 
Tibet Prosper" campaign. The 43 projects include the construction of new hotels (such as the 1000 bed, luxury ’Holiday Inn’ in 
Lhasa), educational and cultural institutions, various types of power generating units, sports centres and hospital upgrading. They are 
being implemented in Lhasa (22 projects), Shigatse (6), Shannan Prefecture (3), Chamdo Prefecture (3), Nagchu Prefecture (4), Ngari 
Prefecture (3) and 2 cross-prefectural highway projects. See Xinhua , in English, 29/9/87, in FBIS, 2/10/87, p.27, and A General 
Survey of Tibet . New World Press, Beijing, 1988, pp.74-75. 

35. The workforce in the PRC is generally closely regulated. Transfers to different locations normally require approval from the Work 
Units at both ends, and a formal transfer of residence and ration permits. 

36. Although the TAR government announcement that Lhasa’s estimated 30,000-40,000 non-residents report for registration between 
21/3/89 and 31/3/89 did not distinguish between Tibetans and Chinese (see Lhasa Tibet Regional Service, in Mandarin, 20/3/89, in 
FBIS, 21/3/89, p.58), it was reportedly applied in a discriminatory fashion against Tibetans. Some non-resident Tibetans, including 
some who had already lived in Lhasa for months or years without a residence permit, were reportedly refused a permit and expelled 
from the city in about May 1989. 
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Since the mid-1980s a new category of Chinese have also been migrating to the Tibetan plateau. 
Tibetans say that petty traders and entrepreneurs - restauranters, cobblers, street traders, 
shopkeepers - are taking advantage of the greater economic freedoms and the growth of the 
Tibetan tourist industry, that give them the chance to make large profits. Despite the fact that 
many do not appear to have any of the necessary papers to live in Tibet, few restrictions are put 
in their way. TAR leaders have acknowledged that there is an unregistered, floating population of 
anywhere between 30,000 - 100,000 in Lhasa 37 , mainly Chinese. Their arrival in turn creates a 
demand for more Chinese goods, shops and restaurants, leading to a Chinese dominated infra¬ 
structure supporting its own community 38 . 

Chinese commonly view the Tibetan plateau as hostile and unhealthy. While some have certainly 
settled permanently in Tibet, most government workers and independent traders stay several years 
before returning to the familiarity of China. However, Tibetans say that despite the departures the 
overall number of Chinese in the TAR is increasing 39 . 


Discrimination in the Work Force 


The market-oriented reforms of the past decade have undoubtedly given tremendous opportunities 
to entrepreneurial Tibetans 40 . Farmers have benefited from the exemption from farm taxes 41 . 
Both farmers (growing barley), and nomads (trading in butter, meat and wool) have profited from 
the ’responsibility system’ in which they are permitted to sell a proportion of their produce on the 
open market. Many Tibetan traders and truck drivers have also flourished in the generally freer 
economic climate. 

In the urban centres that direct the economic and political life of the nation, Tibetans are 
confronted by the Chinese dominated system. Tibetans and Chinese employed by the state who 
do the same work usually receive the same pay 42 . Chinese, however, can receive larger 
(’hardship’) bonuses, preference for accommodation in the Work Unit compound, and three 
months paid holiday every one and a half years. Tibetans normally have no leave entitlement 
except public holidays. 

Tibetans say the main problem is that Chinese workers are given preference over Tibetans in 
recruitment and promotion. In many of the 43 "Help Tibet Prosper" projects, where whole Work 
Units have been transferred from China, it is to the exclusion of local labour, even for unskilled 


37. The 30,000-40.000 Figure appeared in Lhasa Tibet Regional Service, in Mandarin, 20/3/89, in FBIS, 21/3/89, p.58; Ngabo 
Ngawang Jigme was quoted in 1989 as saying that "a large number of labourers, including peddlers and hawkers, have now flowed 
into Tibet, with a total of at least 100,000 in Lhasa alone”. The implication was that the itinerants were Chinese - People’s Daily , in 
Chinese, 23/3/89, in FBIS, 24/3/89. 

38. This phenomenon has been documented by 2 Chinese economists, Wang Xiaoqiang and BaiNanfang, in their 1986 study of the 
economies of western regions in the PRC, Pinkun De Furao . forthcoming publication, Macmillan, London, The Poverty of Plenty . 

39. Sources in Lhasa say that the influx of petty traders and entrepreneurs increased substantially in 1989-90, notwithstanding the civil 
strife in the region. 

40. See Clarke, Graham, op.cit. , (Ch.l, #7) and Goldstein, M.C. & Beall, C.M., op.cit. , (Ch.l, #8). 

41. They were lifted in the TAR as part of Hu Yaobang’s 1980 reform package, to be reinstituted in 1990. It appears, though this is 
still uncertain, that they have not yet been reimposed. 

42. In general, salaries in Tibet for both Tibetans and Chinese are higher than for equivalent jobs in China. The cost of most 
consumer goods is also higher because of the high transportation costs. 
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jobs. Within mixed Tibetan and Chinese Work Units, Tibetans dominate the manual, unskilled 
positions, while Chinese fill most of the executive posts. Tibetans in Lhasa say that in 1990, at 
the Tibet Television Station, most of the menial tasks were allocated to the 120 Tibetan workers 
and 80% of the white collar positions were filled by the 40 Chinese employees. As a result of 
these practices, Tibetan unemployment is reportedly a major problem in urban areas throughout 
Tibet. 

A Gyantse resident described how the system of connections can provide rapid advancement for 
Chinese immigrants. In March 1988 fifty Chinese workers from Golmud (Qinghai province) were 
brought to Gyantse to join a small road maintenance team of 14 Tibetans and 15 Chinese working 
under a Chinese leader. All the new staff, who included the son of the leader in the local Road 
Maintenance Department, were given immediate permanent status 43 and provided with clothing 
and bedding. In a very short time the leader’s son was transferred to a job in Lhasa, and by 
March 1989, 48 of the 50 new arrivals had also secured higher positions in other government 
departments in Gyantse, Shigatse and Lhasa. 

There is considerable doubt about the real level of expertise of some of the government-sponsored 
"experts" coming to Tibet. Unqualified Chinese are attracted to work as teachers in Tibet by the 
promise of a college level certificate after five years service 44 . Tibetans say there is no serious 
commitment to training or employing Tibetans. A manager in the tourist industry explained how: 

"In 1987, China International Travel Service (CITS), the largest travel agency in Tibet 
[employing perhaps 700 people] ... recruited 300 new guides from Beijing, Chengdu and 
other areas of inland China. Most of them were in their 20s. They had just graduated 
from school or university and didn’t have half the skills they needed. What did they know 
about the history and culture of Tibet?" 


Identity or Advancement: The Laneuage Dilemma 

Wu Jinghua, the then TAR Party Secretary, admitted in March 1988 that "due to leftist 
interference, study and use of Tibetan in Tibet has suffered a very great loss" 45 . He went on to 
say: 


• • now we have brought order out of chaos. We should seriously tackle the work of 
studying and using Tibetan so as to truly make it the dominant language in Tibet and to 
embody the party policy on minority-nationality written and spoken languages and the 
policy of autonomy for nationality regions. ' ,46 

In July 1988 it was announced that, thenceforth, Tibetan would be the official language of 
government in the TAR. In July 1989 the "Nationalities Language and Character Work Office" 


43. Normally new employees are given a temporary status, as a probation, before possibly receiving the much coveted permanent 
status, which brings with it many privileges. 

44. See Peek, J., Discrimination in Education in Lhasa . Unpublished paper. June 1989, available from TIN. 

45. Lhasa Tibet Regional Service, in Mandarin, 13/3/88, in FBIS, 14/3/88, p.45. See also, comments of Panchen Lama, Radio Lhasa, 
in Mandarin, 9/2/88, in FBIS, 10/12/88. 

46. ibid . 
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was established to "try to implement and supervise the country’s policy on ethnic language and 
character" 47 . The "Regulations on the Study, Use and Development of the Tibetan Language", 
promulgated by the TAR government in March 1989, further promoted the use of Tibetan in some 
government meetings and communications, schools and judicial proceedings 48 . 

Some important reforms have resulted from these moves. Tibetan primary school children in 
Lhasa and in many rural areas (where schools exist), can now be taught entirely in Tibetan 49 . 
Tibetans are now permitted to sit for the TAR government entrance exam in their own 
language 50 . Several ’minority publishing houses’ are now producing Tibetan language magazines 
and both fiction and non-fiction books 51 . 

However, the promises and numerous laws formally enshrining Tibetan as the first language in the 
TAR have not displaced Chinese as the dominant language of commerce, government and 
education. Outside of the TAR, where most of these special laws do not apply, the situation is 
worse. Very few Chinese have learnt Tibetan. They live in Tibet in an insulated environment in 
which knowledge of the local language is unnecessary in their work and social life. Although in 
remote rural areas nomads and farmers can often deal exclusively in Tibetan with Tibetan 
government cadres 52 , Chinese is the language of political decision-making, and the language of 
government and Party meetings, even if the majority of those present are Tibetan. Regardless of 
the fact that a Tibetan can now take the TAR gpvernment entrance exam in Tibetan, a job is 
unlikely without good knowledge of Chinese. 

One Tibetan cadre formerly working in a TAR ministry described the official situation as follows: 

"Officially, Chinese have to learn Tibetan. In propaganda pamphlets and posters it says 
’Chinese who come to Tibet should learn Tibetan writing and reading to do a good job 
and create good relations between the Tibetans and Chinese \ " 

Tibetans say the authorities pay lipservice to the policy. The Tibetan cadre gave one example: 

"[In my office] they found a Tibetan ... who was good in Tibetan language and started a 


47 "Minorities’ Languages Encouraged", China Daily , in English, 26/2/90. 

48. The Regulations stipulated that Tibetans must speak in Tibetan at important, large-scale meetings (Chinese cadres are not 
mentioned); all official seals, certificates and signboards must be written in both Tibetan and Chinese; proficiency in Tibetan should be 
one of the qualifications for recruitment and promotion in government jobs; by the end of 1990 all official communications should be 
written "primarily" in Tibetan; the public should have the right to use Tibetan in judicial, procuratorial and police proceedings; by 
1993 all new junior middle school students should be taught in Tibetan; by 1997 most lessons in senior middle schools and technical 
secondary schools should be in Tibetan; and "after the year 2000", "most" lectures in tertiary institutions should "gradually” be in 
Tibetan. Duo Ji, & Yang Xinhe, "Tibet Enacts Law to Strengthen Teaching in and Use of Tibetan Language", Xinhua , in Chinese, 
Hong Kong service, 16/3/89, in FBIS, 21/3/89, pp.60-61; and Xinhua , in English, reporting from Lhasa, Beijing, 17/3/89, in FBIS, 
17/3/89, pp.57-58. 

49. Article 37 of the 1984 Law on Autonomy for Minority Nationalities stipulates that, as far as possible, schools dominated by a 
minority nationality should use the written and spoken language of that minority. 

50. Bass, C., China’s Education Policy in Tibet . Submission to the ’Hearing on the Respect for Human Rights in Tibet’, before the 
Human Rights Sub-Committee of the Political Affairs Committee, European Parliament, Brussels, 25/4/90. 

51. "21 newspapers and magazines are published in Tibetan. From 1979 to 1983, 170 books and periodicals in Tibetan were issued in 
the region [TAR], over 77% of the total. The Bureau of Translation and Editing of the Autonomous Region, which was set up in 
1985, fosters the use of the Tibetan language." A General Survey of Tibet , op.cit., (Jt 34 above), p.48. 

52. eg. see Goldstein, M., & Beall, C., op.cit. , (Ch.l, #8), p.641. 
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Markham, 40 years ago a yak-butter trading village, 
now a Chinese city of 40,000 and capital of 
the Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture 
in Sichuan province. 



A Tibetan woman buys her vegetables in the Chinese dominated market, 
Markham, Sichuan province. 










Hui muslim doing business in the Barkor, Lhasa. 
Many muslims migrate to Tibet to trade. 


Blind wandering Chinese minstrel takes a rest 
in Xiahe, Amdo (now in Gansu province). 


Children in the Tibetan quarter, Lhasa. 


"Improve the quality of the Nation!": 
A family planning poster exhorts the 
benefits of the one-child policy, Lhasa. 
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Tibetan class for the Chinese during office hours. This class lasted for 12 days and 
during that time the Chinese came to film the class ... On the 13th day not a single 
student was left in the class. Finally, not one Chinese in my office ended up learning 
Tibetan." 

The inequalities built into the education system become apparent when students graduate to middle 
school at the age of 12. Except in some small rural institutions, Chinese is the medium of 
instruction for all subjects 53 . Children who attend Tibetan medium primary schools 54 must 
compete in middle school against Chinese students whose mother tongue is the medium of 
instruction. The difficulties for Tibetan students are described by a teacher of English who 
conducted teacher training in Lhasa in 1987-1988: 

"Either the child becomes so adept at Chinese that his/her own language is pushed into a 
very poor second place, thus reinforcing the supposition that the Tibetan language (and 
thus Tibetan identity) is inferior to Chinese language (and thus Chinese identity); or, the 
child's Tibetan remains his/her better language ... thus reducing him/her to an 
academically inferior position in the class. Non-mastery of Chinese is equated with 
stupidity and, within the school system, means non-mastery of maths, physics, geography 
and so on. " 5S 

One result has been that many literate Tibetans now read and write better Chinese than Tibetan. 
Observing a Tibetan teacher teaching English to Tibetan students, the same teacher remarked: 

"a rather strange triangle developed since most of the Tibetan students could speak 
Tibetan but not write it. Thus, the explanation of a problem concerning the English 
language would be given in Tibetan, but students would write their notes in Chinese. " 56 

The dilemma of Tibetan children is accentuated by the fact that middle school students must 
choose to study either in the Tibetan stream (Chinese: Zang zu ban) or the Chinese stream 
(Chinese: Han zu ban). Subjects are the same except for one important difference: in the Tibetan 
stream students study Tibetan and Chinese, but have no opportunity to learn English. In the 
Chinese stream, students study Chinese and English, but not Tibetan. English is an important 
component of the university entrance exam and is essential for some subjects, especially those 
which are science based. 


Access to Education 


According to official figures, in 1986 there were just over 2,300 primary schools, 64 middle 
schools, 14 vocational institutions and 3 institutions of higher education in the TAR 57 . The 
principal problem for Tibetans is access to these educational institutions. Chinese statistics show 


53. But see "Regulations on the Study, Use and Development of the Tibetan Language", (#48 above). 

54. In primary school students would normally learn Chinese for three hours per week from the age of nine. 

55. Peek, J., op.cit. , (#44 above). 

56. ibid. 

57. Jing Wei, op.cit. , (Ch.2, #27), p.42. 
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that while in primary school Tibetans constitute 90% of the total number of students, in middle 
school Tibetans hold 65% of the places, and in university and other institutions of higher 
education, 66% 58 . Therefore, the children of Chinese, who officially constitute just 3.7% of the 
population of the TAR 59 , hold 35% of the places in middle schools and 34% of places in higher 
education 60 . 

Tibetans, who must sit for middle school and university entrance examinations in Chinese, are 
marginally favoured in that they require about 10% lower marks than their Chinese competitors. 
They say, however, that the system of guanxi is often a more decisive element in the admission 
process than results received. Children of government sponsored workers in Tibet are guaranteed 
places in good schools as compensation for the ’hardship posting’ to Tibet, and government 
cadres, both Tibetan and Chinese, can secure positions for their children ahead of the average 
Tibetan. Tibetans also say that the system of guanxi has resulted in the classes in the Chinese 
stream and the schools dominated by Chinese students having the best teachers and facilities. 

At Tibet University lower marks are required for admission than at other universities in the PRC. 
As a result, less-qualified Chinese, who are not residents of the TAR, go to Tibet to study, 
reducing the number of places available for Tibetans. Opportunities for Tibetans to study 
overseas are also limited. In contrast to the many thousands of Chinese students who study 
abroad each year, no more than half a dozen Tibetans have been granted the same privilege. 


’Autonomy’ and Political Power 

Article 4 of the PRC Constitution summarises the policy on autonomy for minority nationalities: 

"Regional autonomy is practised in areas where people minority nationalities live in 
compact communities; in these areas organs of self-government are established for the 
exercise of the right of autonomy. All the national autonomous areas are inalienable parts 
of the People’s Republic of China. The people of all nationalities have the freedom to use 


58. Figures for TAR : 

Primary : 

Middle : 

Vocational: 

Higher : 

Source: Jing Wei, op.cit. 


Total no. 
of students 
121,000 
21,950 
3,060 
2,860 

(Ch.2, #27), p.42-43. 


No. of Tibetan 
students 
109,000 (90%) 
14,200 (65%) 
2,130 (70%) 
1,900 (66%) 


59. See "Tibetan Population Outgrows Average", op.cit. , (#24 above). 


60. The ratio of Tibetan to Chinese students at Tibet University seems to fluctuate from year to year. These are the figures for 
students studying for an English major at Tibet University (source: Peek, J., op.cit. , #44 above): 


Year of 

No. Ch 

No. Tib 

No. 1/2 Tib 

Graduation 

Students 

Students 

1/2 Ch Students 

1988 

12 

2 (13%) 

2 (13%) 

1989 

0 

20 (83%) 

4 (17 

1990 

11 

8 (38%) 

2 (10%) 

1991 

33 

7 (18%) 

0 


56 

37 

8 
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and develop their own spoken and written languages, and to preserve their own ways and 
customs." 

The principal components of "self-government" appear to be that administrative heads of 
government should be of the dominant nationality, the region should develop a body of minority 
nationality cadres in government and Party, and the autonomous government is permitted greater 
flexibility in adapting central government policies to suit local conditions than provincial 
governments. 

As stipulated by the Law on Autonomy for Minority Nationalities 61 , the chairman of the TAR 
and its Peoples’ Congress Standing Committee are Tibetans, as are many of the government 
administrative leaders at the Prefectural and County levels in Tibetan areas of the PRC. It is 
reported that about 66% of the total number of government cadres in the TAR are from 
minorities, and 97.8% of these are said to be Tibetan 62 . 

These figures, however, are misleading. In the Chinese one-party state, real power lies with the 
Communist Party structure that parallels and monitors all state organs. The CCP is not subject to 
the Law on Autonomy for Minority Nationalities and it therefore plays an important role in 
ensuring that lower government levels adhere to central guidelines. In Tibet most of the top 
positions at each level of the Party are usually filled by a non-Tibetan. Tibetans that do hold 
significant Party posts are given such power only because they are trusted to faithfully implement 
the Party line. TAR Party officials have expressly stated that "one’s stand and attitude on the 
motherland’s unification and nationality unity are an important factor to be considered when 
selecting and appointing a cadre in Tibet" 63 . 

In the government Chinese hold many of the key positions in otherwise Tibetan dominated 
departments. In 1987 police officials in Beijing acknowledged that while 80% of the 2,000 PSB 
in the autonomous region were Tibetan, "most supervisors and high ranking officials are Han" 64 . 
It is common knowledge that Mao Rubai, the Chinese Vice-Chairman of the TAR, is in practice 
the highest official in the TAR, and not the figure head Tibetan Chairman, Gyaltsen Norbu. 

Other minorities, such as Hui and Yi, have also been appointed to important positions. This may 
be an attempt to reduce the ostensible presence of Chinese in key positions. Thus, while no 
Tibetan has ever held the key post of first secretary of the TAR Communist Party, Wu Jinghua, of 


61. Article 17. See also Articles 113 and 114, PRC Constitution. 

62. Figures given by Lang Jie, Vice-Chairman of the Standing Committee of the TAR People’s Congress, Xinhua , in Chinese, 
30/5/90, in SWB, 1/6/90. A report to the 4th TAR CCP Congress in June 1990 stated that at the end of 1989 there were 37,200 
minority cadres in the TAR, constituting 66% of the total number of cadres. Minorities were reported to constitute 72% of cadres at 
the provincial level, 68.1% at the Prefectural level and 61.2% at the County level. Six of the 7 Prefectural and city Party committees, 
and the Party committees of 63 of the 75 Counties, sections. Districts and towns were reported to be headed by Tibetan cadres - Tibet 
Television, in Mandarin, 15/7/90, in SWB, 20/7/90. 

63. Raidi, Deputy Secretary of the TAR CCP Committee and Chairman of the TAR CPPCC Committee. "Rebirth of the Tibetan 
Nationality - commemorating the 30th anniversary of democratic reform carried out in Tibet", Qiushi , in Chinese, Beijing, No.3, 
1/2/89, pp.2-8, in FBIS, 22/2/89, pp.43^9, at p.47. 

64. Eisenhower Foundation Report. , op.cit., (Ch.2, #12), quoting Zhu Entao, Deputy Director, International Department of the 
Ministry of Public Security, Beijing. 
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the Yi minority, held the post until December 1988 65 . A similar strategy is applied at lower 
government levels. In Thangkor Township, a predominantly Tibetan nomadic area within the Aba 
Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture, the leader (Chinese: xiang zhang) has been a Tibetan 
(not a Party member) for several years. The Party member is half Chinese-half Tibetan, and of 
the remaining seven staff, two are Tibetan, two are Chinese, two are Hui muslims and one is 
Qiang. 

Constitutionally, the TAR People’s Congress has the power "to enact autonomy regulations and 
specific regulations in the light of the political, economic and cultural characteristics of the 
nationality ...' ,66 . In practice this power permits the adaptation of central government laws but 
not the creation of new policy 67 . Furthermore, the Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress holds the power of veto over any such law enacted at the TAR level, as does the 
Standing Committee of the TAR or relevant Provincial People’s Congresses, over local regulations 
passed by Autonomous Prefectures or Counties 68 . 

What emerges from the theory and practice of ’regional minority autonomy’ is a potential for 
some latitude in implementation of government policy, particularly at middle and lower levels of 
government. However, the autonomy can be no more than peripheral. Whenever the perceived 
interests of the Chinese state are involved, or fundamental policies relating to issues such as 
political stability or religion are involved, the fabric of autonomy falls away to reveal the direct 
line of authority from the CCP in Beijing to governments in the TAR and other Autonomous 
Tibetan areas. 


Control Over Natural Resources 


Although China’s 55 ’minority nationalities’ constitute just over 8% of the nation’s total 
population, they occupy over half the land mass of the PRC. For the Chinese, these remote 
regions, "with vast territory and abundant resources", have become: 

"indispensable to the economic development of the country ... the staying power and 
prospects of China’s economic development [lies] in the exploitation of natural resources 
and the development of the economy in those areas. 1,69 

The eastern areas of Tibet contain about half of China’s forest reserves 70 . The TAR reportedly 
holds China’s largest iron ore deposit and the second largest deposit of copper in Asia 71 , as well 


65. He returned to Beijing in July 1988, ostensibly due to ill-health, but was not formally replaced until November or December 1988, 
by the current first secretary, Hu Jintao, who is Chinese. 

66. Article 116, PRC Constitution. 

67. See the list of some of the 21 legal decrees and 14 decisions passed by the TAR People’s Congress since 1979, in Jing Wei, 
op.cit. . (Ch.2, #27), p.71. 

68. Article 116, PRC Constitution. 

69. Chinese Premier, Li Peng, in "Li Calls on People to Safeguard National Unity", China Daily , in English, 22/2/90, p.4. 

70. Ma Yin (ed) et al.. Questions and Answers About China’s National Minorities , New World Press, Beijing, 1985, p.165, which 
refers to the TAR as ranking third in forest reserves, behind northeast China and the Sichuan-Yunnan forest area (the majority of which 
is in Tibetan areas). 

71. A General Survey of Tibet , op.cit., (#34 above), p.62. 
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as large amounts of other minerals including gold, borax, chromite 72 , lead, silver, mercury, coal, 
corrundum and mica 73 . An official publication of November 1989, which promoted investment 
in the Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture, foreshadowed the exploitation of: 

"dozens of main mineral products such as uranium, gold, iron, manganese, titanium, tin, 
tungsten, lead, zinc, coal, marble, diamond [and] ... peat reserves .... [that] rank first in 
the world". 1 * 

It is clear that the natural resources of Tibet are being exploited by state enterprises for the benefit 
of the Chinese state. The most obvious example is the massive deforestation that has taken place 
in eastern Tibet, principally in Sichuan province. Whole hillsides, which 40 years ago were 
covered with spruce and pine forests, have been denuded. In the Markham region the government 
has been forced to move logging operations another 80 kilometres west of the town to have access 
to unlogged areas. Locals say that except for a few easily accessible flat areas, there is little 
evidence of reforestation. Throughout the year logs clog the fast flowing rivers, many headed for 
Chengdu, or are sent by road to Chinese cities for processing. Through a strict system of 
logging licences and fines for illegal felling, the government retains control of the timber industry 
and hence the profits. Local Tibetans regard the timber trade as appropriation of their natural 
resources 75 . In March 1990, one Tibetan high school student in Markham said: 

"In the time it takes me to drink this cup of tea I count an average of 15 trucks loaded 
with timber passing by. I see the wealth of our land being taken east every day and I do 
not think it is right ". 


Family Planning 

Even though there is little evidence that birth control measures are threatening the survival of the 
Tibetans in Tibet, many Tibetans are asking why, with an average population density about 100 
times less than the average in the PRC, any form of birth control should be imposed on them by 
the Chinese. 

Analysis of China’s birth control policy in Tibet is complicated by a lack of first hand evidence, 
compounded by the fact that, first, formally announced policies are often not enforced and, 
secondly, "the specific requirements and practices [of the family planning policy] are to be 


72. Xinhua , 4/5/90, reported that the chromite reserves at a new mine being built at Lhobsa, or Lubuosha, in Shannan Prefecture 
(TAR) represent 43% of China’s total chromite deposits. 

73. Ma Yin, op.cit. , (#70 above), p.166. 

74. Huang Daihua (ed), op.cit. , (#23 above), p.6. 

75. The concept of people’s rights encompasses the principle of permanent sovereignty over natural wealth and resources. Article 1(2) 
of both the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights and the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights state: "All people’s may, for their own ends, freely dispose of their natural wealth and resources without prejudice to any 
obligations arising out of international economic cooperation, based on the principle of mutual benefit, and international law . . .". 
"Permanent sovereignty over natural wealth and resources" is described in the UN General Assembly Resolution on Permanent 
Sovereignty Over Natural Resources as "a basic constituent of the right to self-determination" (preamble to GA Resolution 
1803(XVII)). It is clear that the right is enjoyed by peoples, who may or may not constitute a state. See generally, Crawford, J., 
"The Rights of People: ’Peoples’ or ’Governments’?" in Crawford, J. (ed), op.cit. , (Ch.8, #15), pp.55-68, at pp.63-65. 
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decided by local governments in accordance with their actual conditions" 76 . Birth control 
policies, and the manner of implementation, vary dramatically throughout all Tibetan areas of the 
PRC. 

1. Promotion of one family, one child policy : It is common practice throughout the PRC, 
including Tibet, to provide positive incentives to couples who decide to be sterilised after their 
first child or abort further pregnancies. The range of rewards include a lump sum payment of 
perhaps 50 yuan (about $10), a regular monthly bonus of 5 yuan, free medical treatment for the 
child up to age of 18, priority in the purchase of scarce consumer goods, and job promotions. 

The one family, one child policy is actively promoted in Tibet through Work Units and Birth 
Control Offices working out of the offices of Neighbourhood Committees. Street posters exhort 
the policy with slogans such as "Improve the Quality of the Nation". In the last few years, the 
media has claimed that one of the major causes of rural poverty in minority areas is the shortage 
of arable land, due to the large size of families: "greater poverty lead[s] to more births and more 
births lead ... to greater poverty" 77 . 

2. Limits on the number of children : Field research in remote western Tibet and near Lhasa 78 , 
and anecdotal evidence in other rural regions, suggest that until mid-1990, most nomads and 
farmers in the TAR were not subject to 1 imitations < on the size of their families. It is common to 
find rural families in the TAR with four or five children. The TAR sustained a natural annual 
population increase of about 2.1% between 1982 and 1985, which compares favourably to the 
Chinese average of about 1.4% 79 . 

On 29th May 1990, however, Xinhua reported that the TAR was preparing to introduce family 
planning regulations throughout the Autonomous Region, which would limit nomads and farmers 
to three to four children 80 . It is not clear whether such restrictions have been formally 
promulgated. However, an official of the Regional Family Planing Office was quoted as saying 
that the restrictions had already been adopted "of the local people’s own accord" in a dozen 
counties on the outskirts of Lhasa and in Shigatse and Shannan Prefectures 81 . 

In Lhasa, and other towns in the TAR, all Chinese are subject to the national one family, one 
child rule. Tibetan and Chinese sources indicate that Tibetan government and Party cadres are 
restricted to two children, and are possibly allowed a third if the first two children are of the same 


76. Benba, "Population Policy Favours Tibet’s Prosperity and Development”, China’s Tibet , Minzu (Nationalities) Press, Beijing, 
Summer 1990, p.4. 

77. State Councillor Chen Junsheng, speaking at a national work conference on assisting the poor in minority nationality areas, 
Xinhua , in Chinese, 15/10/89, in SWB, 25/10/89. 

78. Goldstein, M.C., & Beall, C.M, op.cit. . (Ch.l., #8). 

79. Goldstein, M.C. & Beall, C.M., op.cit. . (ch.l, #8), Table 3 and p.21. 

80. "For Minority Gals too. l’s Enough", China Daily , in English, 5/6/90. 

81. ibid . 
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sex 82 . Tibetans say that the ’broad masses’ of Tibetan urban dwellers are expected to have no 
more than three children 83 . 

The media has acknowledged that in Tibetan areas outside of the TAR the "family planning policy 
... is quite different from that in Tibet [TAR]" 84 . In these regions the Prefectural governments 
generally permit nomads and farmers to have three children and Tibetan cadres to have two. 
Unconfirmed reports from the area around Lake Kokonor (Qinghai), however, suggest that since 
1988 Tibetan cadres have been permitted only one child and other Tibetans only two. In a 
curious exception to the nationwide policy, Chinese cadres who have lived in the Aba Tibetan and 
Qiang Autonomous Prefecture for at least 15 years are permitted a second child 85 , possibly as an 
incentive for Chinese to migrate to the area. 

The trend throughout Tibet since about 1987 has been to enforce existing birth control policies, 
especially in Lhasa, and to institute restrictions where none existed previously. Minority 
populations are growing much faster than the national average and Chinese officials have begun to 
question why Tibetans and other minorities should be permitted a more lenient policy. A paper 
submitted to the Shanghai Academy of Social Sciences in 1989 called for the setting up of a 
special police force to conduct abortions on women from minority nationalities with a population 
of more than 500,000 86 . An article in China Population News described the relaxation of family 
planning because of "ethnic customs" as an "absolutely untenable proposition" 87 . 

3. Obtaining permission for births : In Tibetan areas outside the TAR, and in towns within the 
TAR, Tibetans must obtain permission for second and subsequent children and births are 
staggered by requiring parents to wait three years between the first and second births. The 
necessary permission, however, is often subject to the whim of officials, illustrated by the 
experience of one Tibetan government employee from Lhasa, speaking in early 1990: 

7 have one child aged 4 1/2. The Chinese policy allows all Tibetans working in offices to 
have two children with the prior permission of the Birth Control Office. When my child 
was three years old I made a request by letter to my office leader to have a second child 
... The office leader agreed, so he forwarded the request to the Birth Control Office. I 
still have no answer today." 

Some Prefectures outside the TAR allocate quotas for the number of births permitted in each 
Township. Tibetans in one Township in the Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture say 
that 25-30 birth permits are issued annually for a population of about 5,000 people. 


82. Tibetans who are Party members appear to be under some pressure to limit themselves to one child, though it is not known if this 
is an official Party rule for Tibetans. 

83. However, a Xinhua report suggested the policy for both cadres and other urban dwellers was the same, ie. 2 children and a 3rd if 
the first two children are the same sex. China Daily , in English, 5/6/90. 

84. Benba, op.cit. , (#76 above), p.4. 

85. However, unconfirmed reports from the region suggest that this policy may have been cancelled, at least in Markham, the densely 
populated capital of the Autonomous Prefecture. 

86. The Star, Penang, 25/8/89, p.19, quoting Kyodo News Agency, Shanghai, 24/8/89. 

87. China Population News , in Chinese, 22/12/89. 
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4. Enforcement: administrative punishments : In areas where a birth control policy has been 
announced, the principal method of enforcement appears to be a range of serious administrative 
penalties 88 . The Tibetan government employee quoted above continued: 

"If by accident my wife had become pregnant without permission, we would have had to 
pay the 3000 yuan [US$570] fine [to the Birth Control Office]. We would have had to 
write a letter saying that we were sorry, that we knew we should not have done it, and so 
on, and then ask for permission to give birth to this child. We would have had to beg for 
a ration card and a residence permit [for the child] ...If [we did not get permission to 
give birth to the child] there are two solutions: either abort or keep the child knowing that 
he will not get a ration or residence card, which means that he will not officially exist." 

The fines, which vary throughout Tibet, are a few hundred yuan for Tibetans who are not 
cadres 89 , and usually increase incrementally for each additional birth 90 . Other reported 
penalties include demotion, loss of financial bonuses, and disqualification from the right to stand 
for elected positions. The residence card denied to unauthorised children is vital to gain access to 
schools, health care and government employment, and the lack of a ration card means that food 
staples such as grain must be bought at non-subsidised prices on the open market. 

Some Tibetans decide to pay the necessary fine and continue with the pregnancy. Abortion and 
sterilisation offend many Tibetans’ deep religious convictions. Also, nomadic and farming work 
is labour intensive, requiring large families. Nevertheless, the threat of serious sanctions, backed 
up by pressure from Work Unit leaders and Birth Control Office staff, proves intolerable for 
many couples 91 . One woman from Qinghai explained what happened when her female Work 
Unit leader found out that she was pregnant with her second, unauthorised child: 

"She would visit me almost everyday and try all means to convince me to have an 
abortion. I did not listen to her and made it clear that I would certainly give birth to my 
child. My Chinese boss ... told me, ’go home and think well. Return to work after you 
have thought well. You should have the abortion soon ’." 

After some time the woman again told her boss that she would have the child and pay the fines. 
The boss "became furious and warned me, ’if you do not want to listen and insist on going your 
own way, do it. Paying a penalty is just a small matter. You will be punished". After hearing 
about the potential range of penalties, the woman said she "felt helpless" and finally agreed to the 
abortion. 


88. The remoteness of nomadic areas in Qinghai, Gansu, Sichuan and Yunnan means that enforcement is erratic and largely depends on 
the enthusiasm of local officials. 

89. In Rjgong, ordinary Tibetans are reported to be fined 200 yuan for the first unauthorised child, while cadres are fined almost 2000 
yuan. 

90. In Aba, ordinary Tibetans are reportedly fined 680 yuan for the birth of a fourth child and 1,200 yuan for the fifth child. 

91. The Chinese media periodically report large numbers of women in Tibetan areas who have apparently ’volunteered’ for sterilisation 
operations. 18,000 Tibetan women (about 3% of the estimated 600,000 Tibetan women of child-bearing age in the TAR) were 
reported to have volunteered to be sterilised by mid 1990. The report said that in Gyaca County, south east of Lhasa, 700 - nearly 1/5 
- of the 4,000 women of child-bearing age have been sterilised. Another 1,200 were reported to be using contraceptives - "For 
Minority Gals too, l’s Enough", China Daily , in English, 5/6/90. 
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5. Enforcement: physical force and deception? : Several observers have claimed that Tibetan 
women are being physically forced to undergo abortions and sterilisations 92 and some published 
accounts report cases of infanticide 93 . The reports allege that doctors deceive women into 
believing they are to undergo a totally different operation, or deliberately misinform them, saying 
that the foetus is deformed or already dead in the womb, and then perform an abortion and/or 
sterilisation. In October 1988 two monks who escaped to India gave a detailed description of the 
arrival of a birth control team at a village in Qinghai. They claimed that every woman of child 
bearing age in the village was sterilised and all pregnant women were given an abortion and then 
sterilised. The testimony describes screaming women being dragged into the tent and a pile of 
foetuses outside 94 . 

At this stage, the evidence available to LAWASLA-TIN does not support these very serious 
allegations. Most of the accounts of physical force, deception or infanticide are second-hand. 
Few are corroborated by other reports. Nevertheless the number of second-hand accounts of these 
practices is disquieting and demands further independent research to establish whether any of the 
governments in Tibetan regions are permitting such practices, or if isolated abuses are being 
committed in local hospitals. 


Freedom to Leave and Return to One’s Country 

Particularly since June 1989, stricter controls have been imposed on all citizens of the PRC 
wishing to leave the country. In the case of Tibetans, these restrictions have been gradually 
tightened since 1988, in response to official concerns that contact with exile Tibetans has fuelled 
unrest in Tibet. A 41 year old former judge from Qinghai, who escaped to India in 1986, 
outlined the procedure that, in practice, Tibetans must follow to obtain permission to visit India or 
Nepal (where many Tibetans have relatives who previously went into exile): 

"1. Obtain a photograph of the relative outside Tibet that you wish to visit; 

2. Receive a letter of invitation from the relative; 

3. Obtain permission from 7 different local, district, provincial and other governmental 
authorities to travel abroad; 

4. Promise to state that the Chinese Communist Party policies in Tibet are ’good ’ and 
refrain from criticising the Party; 

5. Promise to bring separated relatives back into the fold of the ... motherland; and 

6. Promise to bring back concrete information about exiled Tibetans. " 95 

Tibetans say that permission, if it is granted at all, may take a couple of years to procure, and that 
success is sometimes dependent on one’s guanxi with the relevant departments. When martial law 


92. Kerr, B., "Witness to China’s Shame : How Human Rights and Families Suffer in Tibet", Washington Post , 26/2/89; Avedon, J., 
Tibet Today: Current Conditions and Projects , U.S. Tibet Committee, New York, 1987, p.9; Asia Watch Committee, Human Rights in 
Tibet , Washington, 1988, p.54; Office of Information and International Relations (OIIR), Present Conditions in Tibet , Dharamsala, 
India, 1990 pp.46-59. 

93. Avedon, J., ibid. , and OIIR, ibid . 

94. Kerr, B., op.cit. , (#92 above) and Present Conditions in Tibet , op.cit., (#92 above), pp.47-48. 

95. Text of oral submission from the International Fellowship of Reconciliation, to the 42nd Session of the UN Sub-Commission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities under agenda item 19, Geneva, August 1990. 
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was declared in Lhasa in March 1989, the authorities reportedly revoked the previously granted 
permission for up to 100 Tibetans to visit Nepal and India. 

Up to about 1000 Tibetans cross illegally into India and Nepal across the Himalaya mountains 
every year. There have been reported cases of Tibetans being imprisoned in Tibet for attempting 
to leave Tibet illegally. In 1985 tens of thousands of pilgrims were permitted to attend the 
Kalachakra initiation performed by the Dalai Lama in India. It appears that at most only a 
handful of permits were granted when the same initiation was performed in India in December 
1990. Reports from the Tibetan regions near the Nepalese border say that authorities had 
announced a fine of 2,000 yuan for any Tibetan caught leaving the country without permission at 
this time 96 . 

In general, China encourages exile Tibetans to return and settle in Tibet and 1,600 Tibetans are 
reported to have returned to resettle in Tibet between 1980 and 1990 97 . However, since 1989, 
the issuing of visas for overseas Tibetans has been suspended to "further stabilise the situation" 
and to "punish" a "small handful of die-hards in exile abroad ... who ... exploiting Tibet’s 
opening to the outside world ... leave no stone unturned to smuggle men into Tibet for 
sabotage" 98 . 


96. See also Office of Information and International Relations, Dharamsala, Press Release, 17/11/90, which said that the penalties 
ranged from 1000 to 5000 yuan. Some Tibetans, however, were able to obtain permission to visit India on other grounds and about 
1000 Tibetans were reported to have left Tibet without permission, to attend the ceremony. 

97. Losang Xerab, "1,600 Tibetans Resettle in 10 Years”, China’s Tibet . Summer 1990, p.ll. 

98. ibid. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


CHINA’S CONCEPT OF HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
ITS INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


"The United Nations human rights declaration is an important international instrument. 
China has always attached importance to the United Nations conventions and covenants 
regarding human rights. " [Qian Qichen, Foreign Minister of the PRC, April 1990]' 

"A violation of human rights resulting from hegemonist or colonialist aggression is an 
international law matter. In this case the international community should not stand idly 
by. " [Ta Kung Pao, Hong Kong] 1 2 


China consistently maintains that there is no human rights problem in Tibet and they refuse to 
discuss the situation in those terms. According to the senior Tibetan leader and Vice-Chairman of 
the NPC, Ngabo Ngawang Jigme 3 , the "turmoil in Lhasa" was neither a nationality problem nor a 
religious problem, "still less was it a problem of human rights". "Fundamentally speaking", he 
continued, "it was a criminal act of deliberately splitting the motherland ... supported and 
instigated by some hostile forces". 

The suppression of peaceful dissent is justified by invoking what are considered paramount 
principles of sovereignty and national unity. Commenting on the 1989 US State Department 
"Country Reports on Human Rights Practices", a Beijing Review article concluded: 

"It is known to all that Tibet is an inseparable part of China’s sacred territory, a fact that 
even the United States government does not deny. Such being the case, what crime had 
the Chinese government committed when it banned the activities of a few separatists in 
Tibet aimed at splitting the motherland and undermining national unity? To proceed from 
the logic of the ’human rights ’ report, should the US government encourage Americans to 
participate in activities urging some states to separate from the United States and become 
independent to meet its own human rights standards?" 

China characterises criticism of its human rights record in Tibet as an attempt to restore the 
’feudal serfdom’ of the old Tibetan society. "What an irony for the European Parliament to invite 
the Dalai Lama and regard him as the champion of human rights!" accused the Chinese in an 
attack on the April 1990 "Public Hearing on ’Respect for Human Rights in Tibet’" convened by 
the Political Affairs Committee of the European Parliament 4 : 


1. Beijing Review . 9-15/4/90, pp. 10-13. 

2. Shih Chun-yi, "It is Prohibited to Engage in Separatism Under the Pretext of Human Rights”, Ta Kung Pao . in Chinese, Hong 
Kong, 12/12/88, in FBIS. 12/12/88, p.46. 

3. Ji Zhe, "Advocacy of the ’Tibet Independence’ is Unpopular - Ngabo Ngawang Jigme, Vice-Chairman of the National People’s 
Congress Standing Committee, Speaks on the Tibet Question", People’s Daily , in Chinese, 17/9/89, in SWB, 26/9/89. 

4. From an open ’Memorandum’ distributed by the PRC Mission to the European Communities, to Members of the European 
Parliament attending the "Public Hearing on ’Respect for Human Rights in Tibet’" held by the Political Affairs Committee of the 
European Parliament, April 1990. The ’Memorandum’ was formally submitted to the hearing (reference number PE 140.426/Ann). 
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"It is no secret what happened during his rule. Serfdom was practised in Tibet , a system 
more cruel than the medieval system in Europe. 95% of the Tibetan population were 
deprived of freedom of person ... Only after 1959, when the Central Government began 
democratic reform in Tibet, did the Tibetans obtain freedom and liberation. " 5 

China does not acknowledge that the independence movement may enjoy considerable popular 
support. Instead it constantly repeats that the disturbances have been caused by a handful of 
splittists controlled by the Dalai Lama: 

"In latter years he [the Dalai Lama] has succeeded in infiltrating a number of his 
supporters into Tibet with a view to provoking incidents, stirring up riots and 
calling for ’independence for Tibet’. ” 6 

Accordingly, any government that plans to meet with the Dalai Lama is quickly and angrily 
denounced by China. China reportedly threatened to break off relations with Norway if its Prime 
Minister and King met the Dalai Lama during the award of the Nobel Peace Prize in October 
1989 7 . 

Underlying China’s intransigence on the issue of Tibet is the way in which China officially 
conceptualises principles of human rights. < 

First, it is argued that there are no universal and abstract human rights, only "concrete human 
rights of a definite historical category" 8 . In Marxist theory human rights are part of the 
superstructure that is determined by the economic base, and are therefore merely reflections of the 
unique interests of the class that rules at any particular time. Different countries in different 
stages of political, economic, social and cultural development will have very different concepts of 
the content of ’human rights’ valid for its stage of development 9 . 

Secondly, citizens derive their ’rights’ from membership of a society, not from some higher 
concept of inalienable individual rights. Human rights are privileges granted by the ruling power. 
They can therefore be modified or withdrawn at any time if the state considers that some other 
competing principle is paramount (such as ’unity of the motherland’). 


5. ibid . The alleged abuses of human rights in this period are sometimes described in lurid detail: "Serf owners were free to apply 
fetters, thumb-screws, wooden pillories and cages, hooks to gouge out eyes, knives to split noses and hamstring and rip out hearts. 
They also tortured serfs by throwing them into pits of scorpions ... Many serfs had their eyes gouged out on charges of ’spying upon 
the affairs of their masters’ simply because they chanced to see their masters raping their wives or daughters." Xinhua , in Chinese, 
29/9/87, in FBIS, 1/10/87, p.28. 

6. Letter dated 16/2/90, Brussels, from Wu Jianmin, Charge d’Affaires of the Mission of the PRC to the European Communities, to 
Mr. Enrique Baron Crespo, President of the European Parliament, a copy of which was annexed to a notice to members of the Political 
Affairs Committee of the European Parliament dated 27/2/90, see #4 above. 

7. The Beijing Home Service on 10/10/89, in SWB, 12/10/89, quoted the Chinese Ambassador to Norway as referring to the Dalai 
Lama as a "political fugitive who has long been engaged in undermining national unity, splitting the motherland and abetting and 
supporting separatists at home and abroad to create disturbances in Tibet and undermine Tibet’s stability". 

8. Ye Ning, "Reflections on Human Rights", Workers’ Daily (Gongren Ribao), Beijing, 4/9/87, in FBIS, 17/9/87. See also Yi Ding, 
"Opposing Interference in Other Countries’ Internal Affairs Through Human Rights", Beijing Review , 6-12/11/89, pp. 10-12. 

9. eg. Western countries emphasise the inviolable right of the individual to own private property, while socialist countries emphasise 
public or collective ownership. Yi Ding, op.cit., pp. 10-12. Media explanations of this principle often cite the fact that while 
population growth is encouraged in the west, in China it is restricted for the survival of society as a whole - see interview with Qian 
Qichen, Foreign Minister of the PRC on 28/3/90, reported in Beijing Review , 9-15/4/90, pp. 10-13. 
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Thirdly, to the extent that rights are embodied in the constitution, they are statements of future 
goals and not precise guarantees of presently enforceable legal rights 10 . The government states 
that China is still culturally backward and that, because remnants of feudalism persist in China, it 
is necessary to introduce ’proletariat democracy’ and guarantees of individual rights as part of a 
gradual process * 11 . 

Fourthly, the western concept of individualism is rejected in favour of collective rights. The 
higher interests of society may often justify sacrificing personal liberty. At times citizens would 
be expected not to assert their theoretical, legal individual rights to the fullest 12 because of the 
moral imperative of collective interests 13 . This principle is described in Chinese writings as 
"adherence to the unity of rights and obligations" 14 , and it states that realisation of human rights 
is dependent on citizens executing their civic obligations 15 . Because of the collective approach, 
individual human rights are considered secondary to economic, social and cultural rights. China 
argues that Tibetans as a group are becoming wealthier and happier and, as citizens of a unitary 
PRC, they must not assert any theoretical rights to freedom of speech or assembly when their 
exercise endangers the collective interest of ’unity of the motherland’. 

China justifies its claim that any criticism of the situation in Tibet amounts to interference in its 
internal affairs by stating that sovereignty, and not human rights, is "one of the basic norms of 
international law" 16 . Sovereignty is paramount, a> "national right. Without sovereignty, human 
rights are out of the question" 17 . Sovereignty is described as: 

"the highest right for a country to handle its own internal and external affairs independent 
of any other country’s interference and restrictions. According to the United Nations 
Charter, all countries enjoy sovereignty and are equal members of the international 
community 18 


10. The development of human rights is described as a "gradual process". "We cannot hope to settle the human rights issues in a day. 
It is necessary to proceed from reality in China and comprehensively to take into account the various factors in history and in politics 
and culture and so on." Ye Ning, op.cit ., (#8 above). 

11. "We have been building socialism in a country where feudal society prevailed for more than 2000 years and where semi-feudal and 
semi-colonial society existed for more than 100 years ... The feudal system of political domination and exploitation can be overthrown 
by violent means, but feudalistic ideology, traditions and habits cannot be solved in this manner. Their solution is more complicated 
and difficult and will take a long time." People’s Daily , 9/10/80, in FBIS, 22/10/80, quoted in Nathan. Andrew J., "Sources of 
Chinese Rights Thinking" in Edwards, R.Randle et al. Human Rights in Contemporary China . Columbia University Press NY 1986 
pp.125-164. 

12. Nathan, A.J., ibid. , pp.141-142. 

13. Using the same principle of individual sacrifice to a higher interest, the Chinese reject "recent doctrines" that see the individual as 

the subject of international law because "since the individual is not separate from the state, then human rights cannot be realised and 
guaranteed to the negation of state sovereignty". Yi Ding, "Upholding the Five Principles of Peaceful Co-existence", Beijing Review 
26/2-4/3/90, pp.9-12, at p.12. - 

14. Ye Ning, op.cit . (#8 above). 

15. ibid. 

16. Li Zhaoxing, spokesman for the PRC Ministry of Foreign Affairs commenting on the 1989 US State Department "Country Reports 
on Human Rights", quoted in "China Protests Against US ’Human Rights’ Report", China Daily . 23/2/90. 

17. Xin Li, "Human Rights Concern or Power Politics?", Beijing Review . 5-11/3/90, p.10. 

18. ibid. The practical embodiment of the principle of sovereignty in international relations is said to be the "Five Principles of 
Peaceful Co-existence that China developed with India and Burma in 1954. They are: 1. mutual respect for sovereignty and territorial 
integrity; 2. non-aggression; 3. non-interference in each other’s internal affairs; 4. equality and mutual benefit; 5. peaceful co¬ 
existence. See Beijing Review, 14-20/4/90, p.23, for an explanation of these principles by Shao Tianren, Vice-President of the Chinese 
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In line with accepted socialist doctrine, China equates this principle of ’non-intervention’ with the 
right to self-determination, using the terminology of the latter to describe the former: 

"Each nation has the right to choose its own political, social, economic and cultural 
systems, but at the same time is obliged to respect other countries’ sovereignty and 
national dignity and is barred from intervening in their internal affairs and violating their 
sovereignty under any pretext or in any manner. " 19 

The PRC Foreign Minister, Qian Qichen, has made a distinction between "large scale human 
rights violations" on the one hand, and preventing "the interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries on the pretext of human rights" 20 on the other hand. Human rights violations that 
justify condemnation in the eyes of China include racial segregation, genocide, slave trading, 
persecution of refugees and terrorism 21 . Subjects that cannot be criticised because it would 
constitute interference in internal affairs are more widely worded and include the stipulation of 
citizens’ rights and obligations; protection of minorities, women and children, and legal 
punishments for criminal acts 22 . 

China’s support for an inviolable domestic jurisdiction, however, is contradicted by its own 
actions at the United Nations. It has accepted the legitimacy of United Nations human rights 
norms and monitoring mechanisms. It has been an active member of the principal UN human 
rights body, the Human Rights Commission, since 1982 23 , sits on the Commission on the Status 
of Women and is a past member of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities. In 1984 China voted in favour of the appointment of a Special 
Rapporteur on Afghanistan, notwithstanding Soviet and East European protests that this amounted 
to interference in the internal affairs of that country 24 . It voted in a similar way in regard to 
Chile in 1985. 

China has also signed or ratified nine UN human rights instruments, including the International 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, the Convention Against 
Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment (’Convention Against 
Torture’), and the Convention on the Rights of the Child 25 . These three conventions all require 


International Law Society, speaking at the 14th Conference on Law of the World in Beijing, 23-27/4/90. 

19. ibid . 

20. Beijing Review . 9-15/4/90, pp. 10-13. 

21. "China Applauds Human Rights", Beijing Review , 19-25/12/88, pp.5-6, at p.6. 

22. ibid . 

23. China held the position of Vice-Chair in 1989. 

24. Roberta Cohen, " People’s Republic of China: The Human Rights Exception ". Parliamentary Human Rights Group, London, 1988. 
p.69. 

25. The nine instruments are : 

- International Convention on The Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination. 

- International Convention on the Suppression and Punishment of the Crime of Apartheid. 

- International Convention Against Apartheid in Sports. 

- Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women. 

- Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 

- Convention Against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment. 

- Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees. 

- Protocol Relating to the Status of Refugees. 
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State Parties to submit regular reports to committees that monitor domestic implementation of the 
conventions’ provisions. China is accountable to the world community pursuant to these 
instruments which it has voluntarily entered into. 

There is concern that Chinese officials have apparently misled United Nations human rights bodies 
in certain instances. In a letter dated 19th January 1990 Zhu Qizhen, PRC Ambassador to the 
United States, replying to an enquiry from US Senator Patrick Leahy, confirmed reports from 
western human rights organisations that Tseten Norgyal, a book keeper at a hotel in Lhasa, had 
been imprisoned for, amongst other things, joining an anti-Government organisation. Two days 
earlier, however, on 17th January 1990, the Chinese Government had written to the United 
Nations Special Rapporteur on Torture denying the existence of Tseten Norgyal on any prison list. 
A month later, after the letter from Zhu Zizhen, the Chinese delegation at the United Nations 
Commission for Human Rights, replying to a US Government statement on Tseten Norgyal, made 
a speech again repeating that there was no such prisoner. 

In Tibet China continues to violate provisions of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
including: 

right to life, liberty and security of person (article 3); 
right not to be subjected to arbitrary arrest <article 9); 

right to a fair and public hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal in the hearing 
of any criminal charge (article 10); 

right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty (article 11); 

right not to be subjected to arbitrary interference with privacy, family, home or 
correspondence (article 12); 

right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion (article 18); 

right to freedom of opinion, expression and peaceful assembly (articles 19 and 20). 

Furthermore, China has failed to address the apparent official acquiescence to, or encouragement 
of, practices in police stations, prisons, labour camps and detention centres in Tibet that violate its 
obligation under the Convention Against Torture. The evidence that juveniles are subjected to 
torture or other forms of mistreatment and that they are incarcerated in adult penal institutions 
also violates provisions of the Convention on the Rights of the Child 26 . 

Discrimination against Tibetans by the Chinese in Tibet contravenes China’s obligation under the 
International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination to "engage in 
no act or practice of racial discrimination against ... groups of persons ... and to ensure that all 
public authorities and public institutions, national and local, shall act in conformity with this 
obligation" 27 . Discriminatory practices which contravene this Convention relate to: 


- Convention of the Rights of the Child (this is the most recent instrument signed, on 29/8/90). 

26. Articles 37(a) and (c) respectively. Although the PRC has not yet ratified the Convention, having signed it China has an obligation 
in international law not to defeat the objects of the convention - see Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties. Article 18; Brownlie, 
op.cit . (Ch.8, #5), but cf. McNair, The Law of Treaties , 1961. 

27. Article 2(1 )(a). 
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the rights to work, to free choice of employment, to just and favourable conditions of 
work, to protection against unemployment, to just and favourable renumeration (article 
5(e)(1)); 

the rights to freedom of thought, conscience, religion, opinion and expression, peaceful 
assembly and association (articles 5(d)(vii)-(ix)); 

the right to freedom of movement and residence within the border of the State (article 
5(d)(i)) as well as the right to leave one’s own country (article 5(d)(ii), and 
the right to security of person and protection by the State against violence or bodily harm, 
whether inflicted by government officials or others (article 5(a). 

On the issue of self-determination China has been a consistently staunch critic of the denial of the 
rights of both the Palestinians and black South Africans. However, in regard to the Tibetans, 
China refuses to countenance any suggestion that the Tibetans possess a right to self-determination 
beyond the current limits of regional minority autonomy established in PRC law. External 
proposals, such as the Dalai Lama’s ’Strasbourg Proposal’, are dismissed as a scheme for 
"disguised independence" 28 . As a member of the world community, and particularly as a 
supporter of the United Nations, China has an obligation to recognise and implement the right to 
self-determination which has been accepted in customary and conventional international law. 

Despite the intensified campaign to crush the Tibetan independence movement, there are signs that 
China is beginning to respond to international criticism of its record on individual human rights. 
Sources in Lhasa say that as a result of considerable international pressure, prominent political 
prisoner Tseten Norgyal (see above) is no longer being tortured 29 . 

All official visits by diplomats and journalists are strictly controlled and most are limited to 
discussions with government officials. Nevertheless, in an unprecedented move, first a US State 
Department representative and then Scandinavian diplomats, were given an official inspection tour 
of Drapchi prison in Lhasa in October and November 1990 respectively 30 . These visits do not 
yet signal a willingness on the part of China to enter into a dialogue about individual (or group) 
human rights. Nevertheless, it is hoped that such tentative moves will lead to permission for more 
extensive fact finding missions by independent and informed non-governmental organisations. 


28. Jing Wei, op.cit. . (Ch.2, #27), p.50. 

29. Urgent actions about the torture and possible execution of Tseten Norgyal were issued by Amnesty International, Asia Watch and 
SOS-Torture. Committees of both Houses of US Congress and the UN Special Rapporteur on Torture raised his case with Chinese 
authorities. 

30. "China Allows visits to Tibet Prison", The Times of India . 20/11/90, quoting Reuters, 18/11/90. 
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DRAPCHI PRISON, LHASA: LIST OF POLITICAL PRISONERS 


The following list, supplied by sources in Tibet, gives the names of 77 known political prisoners 
(arranged according to offences) held at Drapchi Prison, Lhasa, as of 20th September 1990. The 
names are taken directly from an official document. Serial numbers refer to the reference number 
in the original list supplied. 

The document gave the names, ages, birthplace, workplace, and length of sentence for each 
prisoner. It did not say what crimes prisoners had committed. 

In the list printed here the names are arranged according to the main offences the prisoners have 
been charged with. The information about these offences has been added from other sources. 

Charges against 36 of the prisoners named on this list were made public by the Chinese at the 
time of their arrest; these are marked with an asterisk (*). Charges against 25 others are taken 
from local Tibetan reports; these are prefaced by the word "apparently". Most prisoners are 
guilty of a range of political crimes, according to official Chinese press statements, but in this list 
only the most prominent accusations are referred to. 

All those named on this list are regarded by local Tibetans as political prisoners arrested in 
connection with recent pro-independence demonstrations and protests in Lhasa or Shigatse. 

The list is not exhaustive. It names only two of the several women known to be held in Drapchi 
and does not give details of other women prisoners, nor of prisoners held without charge, in 
administrative detention, or in other prisons, police stations or detention centres in the Lhasa 
district. 


PERSONAL NAME AGE BIRTHPLACE WORKPLACE SENTENCE 

IN YEARS 


* For printing leaflets/forming counter-revolutionary organisations 


2) Ngawang Phulchung 

34 

Toelung Dechen Drepung Gonpa 

19 

3) Ngawang Oeser 

22 

Dranang 

17 

lay name: Jamyang 

4) Jampel Changchub 

32 

Toelung 

19 

lay name: Yugyal 

5) Ngawang Gyaltsen 

36 

Toelung 

17 

lay name: Ngoegyen 

6) Ngawang Rigzin 

29 

Phenpo, Lhundrub Dzong 

9 

7) Jampel Monlam 

26 

Tsalgung Thang " 

5 

lay name: Dradul 

8) Ngawang Kunga 

26 

Meldro 

5 

lay name; Dorje Thinley 

9) Jampel Losel 

27 

Tagtse 

10 

11) Jampel Tsering 

21 

Meldro 

5 

13) Kelsang Thutob 

46 

Toelung 

18 
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PERSONAL NAME 

AGE 

BIRTHPLACE 

WORKPLACE 

SENTENCE 





IN YEARS 

32) Tashi Tsering 

55 

Area No.3, Shigatse 

Member of CPPCC 

7 

39) Dondrub Dorje 

45 

Lhasa Town 

Driver, Hat & Shoe 
Factory 

5 

65) Migmar Tsering 

18 

" 

Student 

1 1/2 

66) Lhakpa Tsering 

14 



2 

* For spving/passing information 

to the enemy 



50) Tenzin Phuntsog 

36 

Lhasa Town 

Sera monk 

5 

51) Ngodrub 

37 

" 

Member of the CPPCC 

10 

43) Ngawang Chamtsul 

30 

Phenpo, Lhundrup 

Caretaker Monk, Potala 

15 

lay name: Loyak (also accused of counter-revolutionary propaganda) 


(Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 54 also accused of spying) 



* For criticisms the Party while speaking to foreigners 



1) Yulu Dawa Tsering 

62 

Tagtse Dzong 

TAR CPPCC 

10 

45) Thubten Tsering 

64 

Chang Nagchu 

Sera Monastery 

6 




treasurer 


* For encouraging reactionary singing 




54) Tsering Ngodrub 

59 

Lhoka, Lhuntse Dzong 

Quarry Co-operative 

12 

(also accused of spying) 





* For hoisting Tibetan flag/demonstrating 




40) Gyaltsen Oeser 

23 

Chushur Dzong 

Rato monk 

4 

lay name: Dawa 

41) Gyaltsen Choedrag 

25 


n 

3 

lay name: Nangkar 





* For damaging property during a demonstration 



55) Tsering Dorje 

27 

Lhasa Town 

Granary Office 

3 

58) Kelsang 

24 

" 

Carpenter 

4 

63) Penpa Tsering 

22 

" 

Mason 

10 

69) Penpa 

24 

" 

House Painter 

3 

71) Dawa 

25 

" 

Mason 

8 

73) Pasang 

21 


Construction work 

15 

* For involvement in killing a policemen in a demonstration 



33) Lobsang Tenzin 

25 

Lhasa Town 

Tibet University To be executed 





Jan 1991 

34) Sonam Wangdu 

36 

" 

Businessman 

life sentence 

alias Shungden 

35) Gyaltsen Choephel 

22 



15 
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36) Tsering Dhondrub 30 " [Nechung] School of Religion 10 

PERSONAL NAME AGE BIRTHPLACE WORKPLACE " SENTENCE 

IN YEARS 

Apparently for having or putting up posters 


42) Lhundrub Jinpa 

25 

Phenpo, Lhundrup 

Jokhang monk 

5 

lay name: Dawa [also demonstrated] 




52) Tenpa Phulchung 

47 

Lhasa Town 

Accountant, 

7 




Co-operative Shoe Factory 

Apparently for shouting slogans/demonstrating 



44) Tsering 

48 

Kham, Mi Nyag 

Carpenter, 
former Sera monk 

7 

60) Dorje 

26 

Shol, Lhasa 

Mason 

4 

64) Dawa Tsering 

20 


Looking for work 

4 

Apparently for failure to reform 





14) Lobsang Tsultrim 

75 

Chang Nagctiu 

Drepung Monk 

6 


Apparently for shouting slogans or underground activities 


53) Thubten Namdrol 

63 

Dagpo Gyatsha Dzong 

Monk at Palhalupuk 

9 

[80] Tane Jigsang, previously imprisoned 

in 1984 [see note 2] 


19 

[81] Tamdrin Sithar of Kunsang Tse [family] 

Apparently for involvement in demonstrations 


12 

10) Ngawang Tenrab 

33 

Tagtse 

Monk from Drepung 

7 

12) Ngawang Pakar 

29 

Toelung 

" 

8 

15) Yeshe Dradul 

24 

Gongkar Dzong 

Monk from Sungrab 

Ling 5 

16) Yeshe Paljor 

23 


" 

3 

17) Yeshe Ngawang 

22 


" 

5 

18) Tsultrim Champa 

25 


" 

3 

19) Chime Tsering 

20 


" 

2 

20) Yeshe Tsering 

23 


" 

4 

23) Tenpa Wangdrag 

46 

Nedong Dzong 

Ganden monk 

15 

24) Lobsang Yeshe 

26 

Meldro 

" 

12 

25) Lobsang Choejor 

32 

Meldro 

" 

9 

26) Lobsang Palden 

32 

Chamdo, Pashu 

" 

10 

27) Dragpa Tsultrim 

41 

Meldro 

" 

8 

28) Lobsang Tashi 

28 

Tagtse 

" 

7 

lay name: Chungdag 

29) Tenzin Tsultrim 

26 

Tagtse 

" 

5 

30) Dragpa Tengye 

26 

Meldro 

" 

4 

31) Lhundrub Gaden 

22 

Meldro 

" 

9 

lay name: Tashi [see note 1] 

37) Tamdrin 

24 

Meldro 

" 

5 

47) Ngawang Tsultrim 

24 

Toelung 

Monk at Kyormoling 

6 


lay name: Penpa 
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PERSONAL NAME AGE BIRTHPLACE WORKPLACE SENTENCE 

IN YEARS 


Apparently for involvement in in killing a policemen in a demonstration 


38) Champa Choephel 

22 

Tagtse 

Ganden Monk 

3 

lay name: Bagdro 

No information about charges vet available 

21) Khyentse Legdrub 27 Gongkar 

Monk at Namrab Dag 

3 

lay name: Phurbu Tsering 

22) Ngawang Rangdrol 

20 

Nangkartse 

Monk at Samye 

3 

46) Ngawang Tenzin 

21 

Toelung 

Monk at Kyormolung 

8 

lay name: Nyima 

48) Ngawang Shenyen 

25 

" 


6 

lay name: Phun Dorje 

49) Ngawang Rabsang 

18 

" 


3 

lay name: Norbu 

56) Dawa 

27 

Chushur 

Nomad 

3 

57) Tenzin 

18 

Lhasa 

- 

5 

59) Dradul 

23 

" 

Discharged from army 

16 

61) Choeden 

28 

Dranang Dzong 

Farmer 

2 

62) Tenzin Wangyal 

22 

Lhasa 

Looking for work 

2 

67) Dawa Chungdag 

17 

" 

Carpenter 

8 

68) Sonam Topgyal 

24 

" 

Dyer [or house painter?] 5 

70) Phurbu Tsering 

25 

" 

" 

3 

72) Thubten Gyurme 

18 

" 

Looking for work 

3 

74) Chungdag 

- 

" 

Shopkeeper/T rade 

5 

75) Ngawang Yudron 

37 

" 

" 

7 


Note 1 . The Tibetan note here (No. 31) is unclear. It could mean either: "shouted slogans previous March 
and again this March and so had sentence inreased to nine years", or: "shouted slogans again this March so 
original sentence of three years was increased to nine years". [Translator’s note] 

Note 2 . Note added by source: Tane Jigsang [or Tanak Jigme Zangpo] has had his [sentence] increased to a 
cumulative total of 19 years because of shouting slogans [in prison] in 1989. 


Statistical Analysis 

The Chinese had already given details of the sentences of 28 of the 77 political prisoners named in 
the list, and announced charges against 8 others. The list reveals for the first time the length of 
sentences imposed on the other prisoners. It shows that the average length of sentence for a 
Drapchi political prisoner is 7 1/2 years. 15 have been sentenced to 3 years or less, but 22 of the 
77 named are serving 10 years or over. 

The prisoners appear to come from all age ranges. The average age of the prisoners is 30, but the 
range is wide: most prisoners are in their twenties, but six of the inmates are 18 years old or 
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under, and four are over 60. The youngest is Lhakpa Tsering, aged 14, arrested for making pro¬ 
independence leaflets at his school, and the oldest is Lobsang Tsultrim, a monk at Drepung 
originally from Chang Nagchu. Lobsang Tsultrim was arrested in April 1990 for his "failure to 
reform", according to monks who were present when officials read out the charges. Lobsang 
Tsultrim is listed as 75 years old: if he survives his prison sentence, he will be 81 when he is 
released. 

In social origins there is a wide range as well. 43 of the prisoners are monks, and 34 are lay 
people. Lay prisoners, with an average age of 23, tend to be younger than the monks and include 
8 men who work in house building as painters, masons or carpenters, 3 students, 3 who are 
unemployed, a nomad, a farmer, and a discharged soldier. 4 people work as shopkeepers or 
traders. 

Three older prisoners are members of the prestigious Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference and can be assumed to belong to the upper levels of Lhasa or Shigatse society. 

Charges : The list gives no details of charges for which the prisoners are held. But 61 of the 77 
are known from other sources to have been imprisoned because of their involvement in 
demonstrations or other forms of protest. Two of them, Tanak Jigme Zangpo and Tamdin Sithar, 
have been held in prison since 1984 for political activities. The others have all been imprisoned 
since September 1987. 

The charges against the prisoners include one man who is serving 12 years for encouraging youths 
to "sing reactionary songs". Tsering Ngodrup, who is 57, was also accused of writing a letter 
containing information about "people’s ideological stand" to the exile Tibetan Government in 
Northern India, according to Chinese press statements at the time of his trial. 

Six monks and a lay man are serving sentences ranging from 5 to 19 years for passing information 
to the "enemy" - in fact, the exile Tibetan Government (Nos. 2, 4-6, 43, 50-51, 54). Some of 
these are amongst the 14 people also charged with printing leaflets and "spreading counter¬ 
revolutionary propaganda", also with sentences ranging from 5 to 19 years (Nos. 2-6, 11, 13, 32, 
39, 65-6). 


10 of the prisoners have been sentenced for violent offences, 4 of them for alleged involvement in 
the murder of a policeman during the 5th March 1988 demonstration. The other 6 have been 
imprisoned for "damaging property" during demonstrations; sentences range from 3 to 15 years 
(Nos. 55, 58, 63, 69, 71, 73). 

According to the available information, the other prisoners are guilty of non-violent offences such 
as shouting slogans (Nos. 4, 60, 64), criticising the Chinese State in conversations with foreigners 
(Nos. 1, 45), possessing illegal posters or leaflets (Nos., 42, 52), or hoisting the Tibetan flag 
(Nos. 40, 41). 
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List of prisoners, with Wylie transliterations, in the order they appeared in the original Tibetan 

list 

1) Yulo Dawa Tsering ( gyu-lo zla-ba tshe-ring) 

2) Ngawang Phulchung ( ngag-dbang phul-byung) 

3) Ngawang Oeser {ngag-dbang ’od-zer), lay name Jainyang ( jam-dbyangs) 

4) Jampel Changchub {jam-dpal byang-chub), lay name Yugyal (yul-rgyal) 

5) Ngawang Gyaltsen {ngag-dbang rgyal-mtshan), lay name Ngoegyan {dngos-rgyari) 

6) Ngawang Rigzin {ngag-dbang rig- ’dzin ) 

7) Jampel Monlam {’jam-dpal smon-lam), lay name Dradul {dgra-’dul) 

8) Ngawang Kunga {ngag-dbang kun-dga’), lay name Dorje Trinley {rdo-rje 'phrin-las) 

9) Jampel Losel ( ’jam-dpal blo-gsal) 

10) Ngawang Tenrab {ngag-dbang bstan-rab) 

11) Jampel Tsering ( jam-dpal tshe-ring) 

12) Ngawang Pekar {ngag-dbang pad-dkar) 

13) Kelsang Thutob {skal-bzang mthu-stobs) 

14) Lobsang Tsultrim {blo-bzang tshul-khrims) 

15) Yeshe Dradul {ye-shes dgra-’dul) 

16) Yeshe Paljor {ye-shes dpal-’byor ) 

17) Yeshe Ngawang {ye-shes ngag-dbang) < 

18) Tsultrim Champa {tshul-khrims byams-pa) 

19) Chime Tsering {’chi-med tshe-ring) 

20) Yeshe Tsering {ye-shes tshe-ring) 

21) Khyentse Legdrub {mkhyen-brtse legs-grub) 

22) Ngawang Rangdrol {ngag-dbang rang-sgrot) 

23) Tenpa Wangdrag {bstan-pa dbang-grags) 

24) Lobsang Yeshe {blo-bzang ye-shes) 

25) Lobsang Choejor {blo-bzang chos- ’byor) 

26) Lobsang Palden {blo-bzang dpal-ldan) 

27) Dragpa Tsultrim {grags-pa tshul-khrims) 

28) Lobsang Tashi {blo-bzang bkra-shis), lay name Chungdag {chung-bdag) 

29) Tenzin Tsultrim {bstan-’dzin tshul-khrims) 

30) Dragpa Tengye {grags-pa bstan-rgyas) 

31) Lhundrup Ganden {Ihun-grub dga’-ldan) 

32) Tashi Tsering {bkra-shis Tshe-ring) 

33) Lobsang Tenzin {blo-bzang bstan-’dzin) 

34) Sonam Wangdu {bsod-nams dbang- ’du) also known as Shungden {gzhung-ldan) 

35) Gyaltsen Choephel {rgyal-mtshan chos- ’phel) 

36) Tsering Dhondrup {tshe-ring don-grub) 

37) Tamdrin {rta-mgrin) 

38) Champa Choephel {byams-pa chos-’phel), lay name Bagdro {bag-gro) 

39) Dhondrup Dorje {don-grub rdo-rje) 

40) Gyaltsen Oeser {rgyal-mtshan ’od-zer), lay name Dawa {zla-ba) 

41) Gyaltsen Choedrag {rgyal-mtshan chos-grags), lay name Nangkar {snang-dkar) 

42) Lhundrup Jinpa {Ihun-grub sbyin-pa), [also known as Dawa Wangdu {zla-ba dbang-’du)], lay 
name Dawa {zla-ba) 

43) Ngawang Chamtsul {ngag-dbang byams-tshul), lay name Loyak {lo-yag) 

44) Tsering {tshe-ring) 
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45) Thubten Tsering ( thub-bstan tshe-ring) 

46) Ngawang Tenzin ( ngag-dbang bstan-’dzin ), lay name Nyima ( nyi-ma) 

47) Ngawang Tsultrim (ngag-dbang tshul-khrims ), lay name Penba (spen-pa) 

48) Ngawang Shenyen (ngag-dbang bshes-gnyen ), lay name Phun Dorje (phun rdo-rje) 

49) Ngawang Rabsang (ngag-dbang rab-bzang), lay name Norbu (nor-bu) 

50) Tenzin Phuntsog (bstan- ’dzin phun-tshogs ) 

51) Ngodrub (dngos-grub) 

52) Tenpa Phulchung (bstan-pa phul-byung) 

53) Thubten Namdrol (thub-bstan rnam-sgrol) 

54) Tsering Ngodrub (tshe-ring dngos-grub) 

55) Tsering Dorje (tshe-ring rdo-rje) 

56) Dawa (zla-ba) 

57) Tenzin (bstan- ’dzin) 

58) Kelsang (skal-bzang) 

59) Dradul (dgra- ’dul) 

60) Dorje (rdo-rje) 

61) Choeden (chos-ldan) 

62) Tenzin Wangyal (bstan- ’dzin dbang-rgyal) 

63) Penpa Tsering (spen-pa tshe-ring) 

64) Dawa Tsering (zla-ba tshe-ring) 

65) Migmar Tsering (mig-dmar tshe-ring) 

66) Lhakpa Tsering (lhag-pa tshe-ring) 

67) Dawa Chungdag (zla-ba chung-bdag) 

68) Sonam Topgyal (bsod-nams stobs-rgyal) 

69) Penpa (spen-pa) 

70) Phurbu Tsering (phur-bu tshe-ring) 

71) Dawa (zla-ba) 

72) Thubten Gyurme (thub-bstan ’gyur-med) 

73) Pasang (pa-sangs) 

74) Chungdag (chung-bdag) 

75) Ngawang Yudron (ngag-dbang gyu-sgron) 

76-79) Four nuns known to be held; names and details not available. 

80) Tane Jigme Sangpo (sta-sna’i jig-med bzang-po) 

81) Tamdrin Sithar (rta-mgrin sri-mthar), of the Kunsang-tse (kun-bzang-rtse) family 
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THE GANZE PROPAGANDA GUIDE 


Excerpts from: " Propaganda Speeches on Strengthening National Solidarity and Preserving the 
Unification of the Motherland " 

by the Propaganda Committee of the Ganze Prefectural Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party, February 1990 

[The book is described in the preface as a collection of material for speeches to improve national 
unity. The introduction says: 

"Overall, I hope each administrative area will consult the series of speech materials of the 
Propaganda Department, to combine it with their own reality to do the work of national 
solidarity, and I hope the political task of educating the masses in our Prefecture will have 
a new dimension in the coming year." 

The book has five chapters. The first three are about the importance of socialism, of national 
unity, and of the leading role of the Communist Party. The fourth is about the importance of 
agriculture as the ’basis for development’. The fifth chapter is about religious freedom. 1 ] 


CHAPTER 5: FREEDOM OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF IS THE PARTY’S BASIC POLICY ON 
RELIGION 

Section One: Freedom of Religious Belief is a Long-term Policy Which Will Prevail Until the 

Natural Extinction of Religion 

1. To acknowledge the characteristics of religion as being long-lasting, nationalistic, complex, 

and internationalist 


Religion is a historical phenomena which occurs at certain stages of human society. It did not 
exist at the beginning of human society. The idea of religion was originally a result of the sense 
of mystery of human beings at a time when they were at an extremely low production level, when 
they were bewildered by natural phenomena ... 

As human beings entered class society, there was still little understanding about nature, although 
the conditions of production were improved ... In human relationships more confusion and 
bewilderment appeared than at the beginning of human society, and the majority of poor labourers 
were more confused than before because the exploiting classes did not do anything, but still lived 
a happy life ... Since the entering of human society into class society, religion has had a more 
solid foundation in its existence and development. 

On the other hand, the exploiting class has understood and has learned to use religion to 
manipulate the masses more and more skilfully. This does not mean that the exploiting class itself 
did not believe in religion. It also does as a class in whole. They believed, however, that that 


1. A fuller translation of Chapter 5 and copies of the original document are available from TIN. 
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"Invisible Hand" was especially in favour of them, and as a result they "have good fortune". 
Being in a ruling position, the exploiting class had the opportunity to use every method to develop 
and strengthen the position of religion ... 

For the above reasons, it is not surprising that religion can exist and develop quickly in class 
society. 

The conditions for the natural extinction of religion are: 

The great improvement of social productivity and the abundance of social property, the 
establishment of high-level socialist democracy, and great improvement in education, culture, 
science and technology. These conditions, as can be imagined, need a long time before they can 
be realised. With the development of our socialist system, the social system for the natural 
extinction of religion was established. As we are now still in the primary stage of socialism, 
however, not all difficulties brought about by natural disaster can be overcome in a short while, 
and we are also in a context which includes domestic class struggle and a complicated 
international situation. As a result, we are not totally ready for the natural extinction of religion, 
and we must make a long term effort ... 

Because of geographical, political, economic and /cultural reasons, this characteristic of religion 
often manifested as nationalism. For example, all the people living in Ganze Prefecture know that 
among the 800,000 people living in Ganze Prefecture, 76% are Tibetans, the majority of whom 
believed in Tibetan Buddhism, and there is a thousand years of history [of them believing in it]. 
From here we can see very clearly that we must have a good nationality relationship in order to 
carry out the policy of freedom of religious belief. Those who were aiming at "Tibetan 
Independence" and the separation of the motherland were very keen on this point, and their 
methods were often to make use of religious issues, and to cite conflicts between nationalities in 
order to reach their goal. Such things often happened in the past, and they have not disappeared 
at present either ... 

The complexity of the religious problem was also connected with its characteristic of 
internationalism. As an ideology, religion often cross the boundary of nationalities and enters 
people’s thought. The anti-China, anti-Communist forces abroad consciously used every method 
in order to manipulate the religious organisations in China, or to attempt to do subversive 
activities by spreading religious thoughts. In fact, what they are undertaking is not religious 
activities. However, they are very good at using religion as a cover to do exploitative activities 
and to complicate religious issues. 

Take the Tibetan Buddhism which is prevailing in our Prefecture for example. Because of the 
interference of the Dalai clique, its characteristic of internationalism and complexity was clearly 
manifested. In recent years in particular, the Dalai regime carried out separatist activities abroad 
and frequently interfered with the monasteries in China. They even went so far as to recognise a 
reincarnation child of a living buddha (Chinese: Zhuanshi ling tong ) who has died in China, and 
recognised reincarnation Buddhas (Chinese: Zhuanshi huofe ) in Spain and America. 

This method of the Dalai clique to manipulate the monasteries in China purely from the point of 
view of politics must arouse our attention. The monasteries, the masses of religious people and 
the monks must all be alert. We can also see from this event that the anti-China forces abroad 
made use of the religious influence of the Dalai in China to support the splittist activities of the 
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Dalai clique. This is an illustration of the characteristic of the complexity of religion, in which 
the characteristic of internationalism of religion was implied. 

2. To correctly understand and carry out the policy of freedom of religious belief 

The essence of the Party’s policy of religious freedom is to make the question of the freedom of 
religious belief a question of the citizen’s own personal choice. Just because the freedom of 
religious belief is every citizen’s own personal affair, each citizen has both the freedom to believe 
in religion and the freedom not to; within one religion, one has the freedom to believe in this sect 
of the religion, or another one. In fact, in our Prefecture, if someone was once religious but no 
longer is, this is his freedom; another man did not believe in religion but does now - that is also 
his right. It is not permissible to interfere with other people’s religious belief, and to do so would 
be against the Party’s policy of freedom of religious belief ... 

[This does?] not mean using simple and compulsory methods to solve religious problems, 
especially not forcing people into certain beliefs. The Communists’ policy of freedom of religious 
belief was to oppose and prevent those thoughts and forms of behaviour which discriminate 
against and oppose the religious people; it is to diminish the distance between the Party and the 
masses, to unite the masses of people, and to mobilise all active elements to fight for the 
construction of a modern socialist country ... * 

It is not only necessary to seriously carry out the Party’s policy on freedom of religious belief, 
and to ensure the freedom of religious belief, but also to propagate and popularise the knowledge 
of science and opposition to the feudal superstitions. 

For example, in our Prefecture, before the democratic reform movement, when religion 
dominated, feudal superstition also prevailed, and the development of production was seriously 
hindered. Many superstitious phenomena emerged in the name of religion. For example, the 
plague of insects directly affected and harmed agricultural production. The invasion of rats has 
also led to the desertification of the grassland. Because of the rule of "not killing", the masses of 
labourers were helpless when faced by these disasters. The reduction in agricultural production or 
no production at all resulted in the poverty of the masses of people who had not enough to eat and 
wear, and they were on the verge of death. 

From this example we can see that strictly speaking, feudal superstition contradicts with the 
Buddhist’s advocations on "saving all lives" (Chinese: Pudu Zongsheng). Therefore, to strengthen 
propaganda work on scientific knowledge, and to oppose feudal superstition does not contradict 
with the undertaking of the policy of freedom of religious belief. They are two tasks, two things. 


Section Two: To Unite the Maiority of People to Build Up a Strong, Modern Socialist Country, is 

the Starting Point and Standpoint of the Party When it Makes and Puts Into Effect the Policy of 

Freedom of Religious Belief 

[paragraphs omitted on the history of the local religion and the treatment by the Communists of 
religion after its occupation of the Prefecture] 
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2. It is the Communist Party who corrected its mistakes on religious issues and gradually is 

making policy on religion more realistic and more perfect 

Since the 3rd plenum of the Central Committee of the 11th Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party, the Communist Party firmly corrected its deviation on religious issues. Before long, the 
religious activities of the whole Prefecture were normalised, to the satisfaction of the masses of 
religious people and monks ... 

First, since 1980 until now, in order to satisfy the demand of the religious masses, many religious 
sites and activity places were opened and repaired. By the end of 1989, there were altogether 451 
temples and monasteries (religious activity locations) which have been opened, there were nearly 
30,000 monks and nuns in the whole Prefecture. All through these years, 11,000,000 yuan was 
spent by the government in our Prefecture for the maintenance of monasteries [and temples]. 
Some monasteries were rebuilt on their old sites, and the religious cultural relics and murals in the 
monasteries were properly protected. In order to strengthen the supervision over the monasteries 
and guidance over the religious activities, each County has completed or set up ’Management 
Committees of Monasteries’ one after another. Religious societies were established at both the 
Prefectural and County level ... 

Because at the beginning of the liberation, due to the separation of government and religion, each 
monastery and religious organisation could only take charge of activities within the religious area, 
they can not interfere with administration, judicial practice, education and marriage etc. 

So the monasteries’ organisation and their system have been reformed considerably with the 
establishment of the socialist system. In recent years, each monastery has set up its Management 
Committee, the members being elected, the management coordinated by senior religious leaders 
and representatives from ordinary religious people. As a result the leadership has been 
strengthened and the management has become more reasonable and liberal. Many monasteries 
have also set up all kinds of rules and regulations, the level of management of the architecture, 
religious equipment and archives were also greatly improved. The preservation of the public 
order of the religious activity area is being improved ... 

Secondly, during the period of the ten years of disturbances, many people from the religious circle 
were wronged. Since the 3rd plenum, the Party started to right the wrongs. Firstly, through 
careful investigation, a large amount of people’s political reputation was cleared, and the 
untruthful, abusive words being imposed on them were written off ... All this sincere effort and 
effective work by the Party, not only inspired the religious people’s passion for the motherland 
and socialism, but was also approved and supported by the majority of the religious people. It 
also creates great influence abroad and is an attraction to the Tibetans abroad. 

Thirdly, pay more attention to the special function of the religious elements in the relevant work 
of the patriotic United Front, People’s [Government?], People’s Political Consultative work. In 
recent years, many patriotic religious people were constantly put in the leader’s position of each 
levels of leadership. Some even hold posts at the National and Provincial People’s Congress as 
members of committees; there are also prestigious, patriotic religious people who are members of 
the Provincial and Autonomous Region’s Political Consultative Conference ... 

Fourthly, to actively educate a group of young religious professionals who love the motherland, 
love socialism, support the leadership of the Party, and who also possess a considerable amount of 
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knowledge of culture and religion. National and provincial Tibetan Buddhist colleges were set up, 
opportunities and conditions being offered to the younger generation of patriotic religious people. 
The Sichuan provincial Tibetan Buddhism college, for example, is located in our Prefecture ...' 


Section Three: Protect Proper Religious Activities. Severely Expose and Attack Those Exploitative 

Activities Which Operate Under the Cover of Religion 

In order to protect proper religious activities, we first demand each level of Party and 
administrative organisations and cadres who undertake to carry out the religious policy to 
strengthen their knowledge of Marxism, Leninism and Mao Zedong thought. Each level of cadres 
in our Prefecture, including those who work at the agricultural and pastoral area, must all 
familiarise themselves with and grasp the scientific theory of Marxism, Leninism and Mao-Zedong 
thought on religion. They must understand the natural development of such historical phenomena 
as religion, its appearance, development and disappearance, so that they won’t be aimless in their 
work. We must remember the lessons we have learned from the past when we adopted simplistic 
and forceful methods to extinguish religion and eventually got just contrary to what we had 
expected. Only when we raise our knowledge in our thought, can we consciously carry out the 
Party’s policy of freedom of religious belief, can we stick to the thought of dialectical 
materialism, can we neither violate the policy nor stick to the propaganda on non-believers, 
patiently leading the masses of people to raise their acknowledgment, and gradually solve the 
problems on the spiritual world. 

Chairman Mao remarked in his ’Research Report on the Peasants’ Movement in Hunan’: "Buddha 
was set up by the peasants, and in due course the peasants will use their own hands to get rid of 
these Buddhas. No-one else needs to bother about helping them". The work of us cadres at each 
level is to creatively carry out the Party’s policy, to mobilise the masses to work harder, to create 
and improve the material and spiritual conditions, to accomplish our due responsibilities in order 
to promote the natural extinction of religion. 

To protect proper religious activities, it is also necessary for the masses of religious people and 
monks to do according to the Party’s religious policy. Religious activities and religious lives can 
only be developed and carried out within the scope of the permission of the policy and law. The 
masses of religious people and monks must react to the call of the Chinese Buddhist Society in 
their advocacy of "Humanist Buddhism" (Chinese: Renjian Fejiao). As for the pious religious 
people, they have pious desires for the "next life". The others need not and will not interfere. 

However, the advocation of "Humanist Buddhism" stressed this life and reality, and is very 
relevant to reality. In the new state of the socialist system, at a time when the nationalities of 
people are making joint efforts to build the socialist motherland, the masses of religious people 
and monks must start from the reality of the present time, the area, and themselves, while 
inheriting the doctrines on Tibetan Buddhism and its way of practice. 

We must also add new content to the doctrines, make new explanations for the development of the 
cause of socialist construction. For example, while practicing the "five forbidden and the ten 
good" (Chinese: Wujie shishan ) to purify oneself, one must also be patriotic and follow the law, 
to unify the love for religion with patriotism and love for the socialist system. One must be both 
a religious person and a good citizen, to actively participate in the construction of the modern 
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socialist cause, to fully function in it, and to contribute as much as possible to the happy world in 
this life ... 

To protect proper religious activities, the Party and government must consistently preserve those 
monasteries and religious activity locations which have already been opened. No one is allowed 
to propagate atheism at religious sites while the religious people are leading a normal religious 
life. Of course, to undertake religious activities outside the religious site is abnormal, and must 
be forbidden. Religious professionals are responsible for liaising with the religious masses to 
manage religious affairs and keep them in order, and to preserve monasteries, especially those 
monasteries which have been listed as important cultural units. Questions must also be considered 
from the angle of preserving the traditional national culture, and developing the tourist economy, 
to preserve religious relics, to plant trees, and to decorate the surroundings of monasteries. 

We must bear in mind the reality of the masses of people in our Prefecture. They have just been 
living a reasonably well-off life, and therefore we must advise them on not to donate too much 
money to religion, and not to start big constructions, in order to avoid waste of manpower etc. 
The Party and government hoped the masses of religious people and monks would "Be patriotic, 
follow the law self-consciously, and have freedom of belief", work with effort, and follow the 
steps of the time. 

To protect the proper religious activities, we must of course expose, oppose and attack those 
people and things which, disguised as religion, made use of the religious feelings of the masses of 
religious people and monks, oppose the leadership of the Communist Party, oppose the socialist 
system, oppose the unification of the motherland, oppose national solidarity, and plan separatism. 

Because of the influence of bourgeois liberalism and reactionary "Tibetan Independence", words 
and actions which oppose the democratic reform movement and the socialist system emerged 
recently in the religious field. Some people with ulterior motives have also attempted to recover 
the feudal temple privileges which have long been abolished. They attempted to "seize the 
leadership of one temple, then grasp the masses of people of the whole area", to make a 
breakthrough by seizing the monastery in order to realise their political purpose. Some of our 
comrades with dim thoughts were not clear about the political plot of the Dalai clique, and they 
hoped to return the monastery to the past, to consciously and unconsciously behave contrary to the 
policy of religious freedom. 

It should be pointed out specially that the regulation on forbidding young people under 18 years of 
age to be religious was not seriously carried out in some areas. It is not allowed and a violation 
of the policy to seduce young people into religion by taking advantage of their inexperience and 
inability to tell right from wrong. 

It should also be pointed out that, for historical reasons, a large amount of monks with 
considerable education have been centred in the monasteries in our Prefecture. In order to dismiss 
illiteracy, and raise the cultural quality of the masses of people, especially the young people, the 
Party and Government hoped the educated monks would be able to contribute. This, however, is 
not to allow religion to interfere with the education causes as happened in the past. The abolition 
of illiteracy must be developed within the limits allowed by law and policy. For example, the 
textbooks should be the ones uniformly distributed throughout the country, and must be approved 
and permitted by the relevant department, and must be checked and guided by the relevant 
department, etc. 
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Recently, the anti-Communist, anti-socialist forces which have escaped abroad made use of our 
"freedom to travel back and forth" policy. Some, upon their return from abroad, use religion as 
undercover to undertake evil activities such as collecting information, spreading rumours, 
viciously destroying national relationships, etc. We must be on guard against all these. The 
policy of freedom of religious belief did not banish or oppose friendly correspondence with 
abroad, but treasures more this friendly communication, and offers more advantageous 
opportunities for sincere friendly communication. The ten years’ experience proves that the 
Party’s policy on religion is the guarantee for the patriotic religious people to have active 
participation in their external activities. From now on, we will stick to and further develop our 
external work. However, we will not tolerate any thoughts and deeds that are anti-Communist, 
anti-people, separating the motherland, and destroying national unity. 

To oppose and attack activities under the cover of religion is a contradiction which can be termed 
as the contradiction between ourselves and the enemy. Generally, it is not difficult to solve this 
kind of contradiction, so long as we have sufficient evidence, and follow the relevant laws. The 
mistake and harmful words and action which appear in daily life because of the inaccurate 
understanding of religious policy, and because of lack of sufficient education, belong to the 
[category] of internal contradictions among the people. The right method is to educate, to 
persuade, and to combine criticism with self-criticism. Never confuse the two kinds of 
contradictions and adopt wrong treatment ... 
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THE MEANING OF THE PRECIOUS DEMOCRATIC CONSTITUTION OF TIBET 


Source: Tibet Information Network. Original: 6pp. cyclostyled from wood-block, fast cursive 
(kyuk) script. Received London, from Lhasa, February 1989. Translated by Professor R.D. 
Schwartz, Memorial University, Newfoundland. 

Document written and produced in 1988 by a group of monks from Drepung monastery, who 
were later tried and sentenced to up to 19 years in prison for producing such political pamphlets. 

* * * 

Although it is difficult to describe what our future situation will be, it is the responsibility of 
everyone to prepare for the future. If Tibetans continue to struggle with a courageous 
determination based on the force of established truth, we will not always have to remain under the 
foreign Chinese invaders; possessing the right to self-determination in accordance with 
international law, there is no doubt that we will be able to enjoy the splendour of all religious and 
political freedoms. Having completely eradicated the practices of the old society with all its 
faults, the future Tibet will not resemble our former condition and be a restoration of serfdom or 
be like the so-called ’old system’ of rule by a succession of feudal masters or monastic estates. 
Understanding that a democratic government embodying both religious and secular principles is 
necessary, and for the purpose of demonstrating the future way forward for the Tibetan people. 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama has bestowed a national law for a future Tibet that accords with the 
general practice of the contemporary world. This constitution is based on the sacred teachings 
elegantly spoken by the Buddha, as well as the United Nations declaration of human rights, the 
right to self-determination, and the proclaimed authority to exercise the right to self-determination. 

In this constitution there is equality without discrimination between clergy and laypersons, or on 
the basis of sex, language, religion, social origin, race, wealth, region, or any other status [Article 
8], The inhumane treatment of subjects will cease; slavery, exploitative labour, and child labour 
are not permitted [Article 17]. Furthermore, the constitution clearly proclaims that each Tibetan 
has an equal right to freedom of thought, conscience, and religion [Article 17], freedom of 
assembly, the right to life, to vote, freedom of movement, freedom of employment, freedom of 
expression, and the right to form associations [Article 18, 20]. A broad and democratic path for 
developing society through the freedom and free choice of the people has been settled on. 

In order to practice democracy embodying religious and secular principles, it is necessary to 
understand well the meaning of the term ’democracy’. For example, the first syllable, ’people’, 
refers to the broad masses, not to a few people, and does not differentiate on the basis of heredity, 
power, or wealth. Their thoughts are paramount; or, in other words, the broad masses are held to 
be the final authority. Also, speaking from another point of view, if we take the case of our 
Tibetan people, the term ’people’ refers to the broad masses of the three provinces of Tibet. As 
for the second syllable, it should be understood to mean regarding the thoughts and wishes of the 
people as paramount. Reasoning thus, ’democracy’ refers to a popular system which 
fundamentally accords with the needs, wishes, and choices of the broad masses. Under the broad 
framework provided by the democratic constitution, people with different individual views of what 
course of action to follow, by exercising their democratic prerogatives, will also be able to 
practise what they think and speak without need of fear, hypocrisy, and concealment. 
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As for the means for progress in the future, it is necessary to build political and social 
organisation on the basis of the cooperation and consent of the broad masses of Tibet. This kind 
of organisation must be constructed by the broad masses or by their representatives whose powers 
are limited by the people. Apart from that, an organisation built on the rule of force and coercion 
can never be justified. With regard to the representatives, both the nomination of the 
representatives and their election must be decided according to the wishes of the masses. Such a 
system of government is a democratic system. [Using the Government-in-Exile as an example], 
the Assembly of People’s Deputies plays the leading role in the conduct of the National Assembly 
for the purpose of the Tibetan government deciding vital important decisions. Likewise, if we 
take the example of the cooperative settlement societies, the representatives elected by the people 
of that area decide important decisions on a majority basis. 

Not only is this democratic system in accordance with contemporary conditions, it is also in 
accordance with the philosophy of Buddhism. If the future government of Tibet is a government 
formed by the people, embodying religious and secular principles, then such a government can be 
accepted as being a people’s government. A constitution for a future Tibet should be based on the 
contemporary system of democracy and should also accord with the actual situation in Tibet. 

In order to exercise equality, freedom, and democratic rights, it is necessary to clearly understand 
the fundamental nature of democracy. Democracy does not mean being allowed to do whatever 
one feels like doing without any respect for order. Neither do democratic rights excuse pursuing 
selfish interests without the need to fulfil corresponding democratic responsibilities. 

In summary, in order for Tibet to be administered in the future by Tibetans, and for Tibetans to 
decide Tibetan affairs, and in order for Tibetans to be able to exercise for themselves the rights 
intended by the precious constitution, we must remind ourselves that everyone, young and old, 
must steadfastly do whatever they can in every way, directly and indirectly, for the movement to 
restore Tibetan freedom. 
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CASE STUDY: NGAWANG PHULCHUNG 


Full transliteration: ngag-dbang phul-byung 
Occupation: Monk at Drepung Monastery, Tibet 

Birthplace: Doelungdechen, a rural area 15 kilometres to the west of Lhasa 
Age: about 34 

Currently in Drapchi prison, serving a 19 year sentence 


Background 

Ngawang Phulchung was a monk at Drepung Monastery, one of three major monasteries near 
Lhasa, 6 km west of Lhasa. Until 1989 he was an advanced student studying the intensive course 
in Buddhist philosophy and theology that leads to the ’Geshe’ or Doctor of Theology degree. 

Takes part in Demonstration. 1987 

On September 27th 1987 he and 20 other monks from Drepung staged a peaceful demonstration in 
the centre of Lhasa. The initiative of the 21 monks sparked off a major series of protests 
throughout Tibet that has continued to grow ever since. 

Ngawang Phulchung and the other monks, together with a number of lay people who joined the 
demonstration, were all arrested and held without charge for four months. In January 1988 they 
were released following international media interest and the personal intervention of the late 
Panchen Lama, at that time the seniormost Tibetan official working with the Chinese. 

Tried for printing leaflets. 1989 

Within a few months of the major demonstration during the Monlam festival in March 1988, 
Ngawang Phulchung had started to produce simple, cyclo-styled political leaflets from the 
monastery. In January 1989 he and three other monks - Ngawang Osel, Jamphel Changchup, and 
Kelsang Dhundup - formed a clandestine group, producing leaflets and handbills which were 
critical of the Chinese government. 

The police discovered the secret group in the monastery in April that year. On 30th November 
1989 the authorities announced in front of 1,500 people at a mass sentencing rally in Lhasa that 
the four men had been given jail sentences of 17 years or over. The crowd was told that the 
monks had formed a "counter-revolutionary organisation" based at Drepung Monastery. There 
they had produced "reactionary literature" which attacked the Chinese government and 
"venomously slandered our socialist system characterised by the people’s democratic dictatorship". 


Ngawang Phulchung was denounced as the elected leader of the group, and was sentenced to 19 
years in prison, to be followed by 9 years deprivation of political rights. At the rally the Lhasa 
Intermediate People s Court accused him of "organising and joining a counter-revolutionary clique 
and spreading counter-revolutionary propaganda and inflammatory disinformation". In addition he 
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was accused of "seriously undermining national security" by "collecting intelligence and passing it 
to the enemy", probably a reference to the Tibetan exile community in Northern India. 

Sentenced "as a stern warning" to others 

The sentences handed down to the leaflet-printers were by far the most severe given for purely 
political offences since unrest recommenced in Tibet in 1987. On the day of the sentencing rally 
Radio Lhasa broadcast a long statement about the affair which demonstrated the government’s 
attitude to Ngawang Phulchung and to the Group: 

"The crimes committed by Ngawang Phulchung and other criminals demonstrate that the 
so-called human rights, freedoms and democracy played up by separatists both at home 
and abroad are nothing but a pack of deceitful lies. 

"Deliberately planning to form counter-revolutionary organisations, putting up posters, 
spreading rumours and collecting information, they frenziedly conducted criminal activities 
to split the motherland ... 

"Ngawang Phulchung and the other criminals were formerly lamas, but they took an active 
part in the counter-revolutionary criminal activities of splitting the motherland. They 
thoroughly betrayed the religious doctrines and canons of Buddhism by their actions. 
They are the scum of the religious circles and are not representative of other monks and 
laymen. The majority of the monks and laymen love the motherland and the religion they 
believe in. Undoubtedly, they cannot tolerate Ngawang Phulchung and his like, who 
engaged in the activities of splitting the motherland under the cloak of Buddhism. 

"Let the sentence on Ngawang Phulchung serve as a stern warning for separatists both at 
home and abroad that those who split the motherland will come to no good end." 

The Literature produced by the Drepung Group 

The first major publication by the Group was a complete Tibetan translation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. A number of other documents were produced by the Drepung 
Group (copies of some of these are available from TIN). These documents show that the group 
was non-violent in its approach, and usually confined itself to reporting on recent dissident activity 
in Tibet. One broadsheet, designed to be stuck on walls in Lhasa, describes how many Tibetans 
had been shot dead by police at a pro-independence demonstration the week before. 

Another informs Tibetans about support they are receiving from abroad, and gives a detailed 
summary of a "9 point statement specifying human rights violations by the Chinese made in the 
lower house of the American Assembly by Charles Rose and Benjamin Gilman" in April 1989. 

The most important document produced by this group is entitled "The Meaning of the Precious 
Democratic Constitution of Tibet" (see Appendix C for the full text) , which examines the 
meaning of ’democracy’ on the basis of the 1963 draft constitution promulgated by the Dalai 
Lama in exile. 

Investigations at the Monastery 
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"From March 5th [1988] onwards we were told by cadres, "we are investigating here; you must 
confess or you will be thrown in jail", said one of the Group leaders shortly before their arrest. 

From 3rd September 1988, anticipating further unrest, officials from the Work Team began 
intensive attempts at re-education of suspected monks at Drepung. They were warned that they 
would only be allowed to stay in the monastery if they confessed their involvement in 
independence activities. 

One of the monks at Drepung described the stresses placed on their religious duties by the 
political situation. "It is difficult for us to study with so many meetings at the monastery with the 
political officials," he said. 

"To study well requires a different kind of mind. But we ourselves have also to be 
concerned with politics, with independence. So now we are divided between two ways of 
thinking - one political, the other religious. Only after independence can we be truly 
monks. But now our minds are divided between politics and religion. We have to do our 
religious studies, but now our duty is also political work." 

Ngawang Phulchung: in his own words 

Several months after Ngawang Phulchung had been released from prison for his part in the 
demonstration of September 27th 1987, he was asked why he had decided to take part in that 
event. He replied: 

"Because His Holiness the Dalai Lama was ... working so hard for the independence of 
Tibet, and because His Holiness proposed a Peace Plan in the American Congress last 
year, the Chinese accused His Holiness of ’splitting the motherland’. The Chinese said 
that Tibetans in Tibet are happy under the Chinese Communist Party and that Tibetans do 
not want independence. But we Tibetans in Tibet are not happy under Chinese rule, and 
we do not agree with what the Chinese have said. It was because of these things, and 
also to support His Holiness, that we decided to hold the 27th September demonstration." 

He and the other monks in the Drepung group were asked if they had been frightened when they 

went to Lhasa to begin that 

demonstration: 

"No, we were not frightened. We thought that the worst thing that the Chinese could do 
was either to kill us, or to put us in prison. But we were already prepared to give up our 
lives for the 6 million Tibetans. Anyway, sacrificing your life is not against Buddhism." 

Ngawang Phulchung’s background: 

"I am from a poor family with five children. I did not get much time to go to school 
because I had to work. But I learnt Tibetan, mostly by teaching myself, although / was 
still not able to read [formal] handwriting or newspapers. With my little knowledge of 
Tibetan I was able to get admission to a monastery as a monk." 

On conditions as a registered monk in the monastery: 
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"A registered monk has to work at least for a period of two to three years. If any monk 
refuses to work the Chinese will not allow them to stay in the monasteries. Some monks 
have to work for 5 years; the duration of work for the monks varies. Because the monks 
have to work they do their religious studies in the mornings and in the evenings. We have 
to abide by the rules of the monasteries in order to get time for religious studies. The 
Chinese tell us that the monks should be apolitical; we try follow the rules and regulations 
of the monasteries and keep our vows ." 

"It is not easy to study religion because you can't say, 7 want to study religion ’ and not 
go to the labour unit. The Chinese had said that they would increase the amount of time 
allowed for religious studies, but they have not increased it yet. They are more interested 
in politics; they do not care about religious studies and monasteries." 

"We are allowed to go to Lhasa or anywhere else only for one day, and ... then only with 
permission from the higher authorities of the monastery. We have to return within the day 
whether it is Lhasa we are going to or anywhere else. If we don’t come back within two 
to three days the Chinese fine us." 

"The Chinese object us to gathering together. They say that it is no use making idle talk if 
it creates political problems. They warn us not to stay with others ... Their main 
objection is that we should not get involved in political activities." 
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APPENDIX E 


ACCOUNT OF THE PLA AND WORK TEAMS AT GANDEN MONASTERY, 1989 


Source: Tibet Information Network. Original: 3pp, handwritten in fast cursive (kyuk) script. 
Received London, March 1990. Translated by TIN. 

Account by a monk from Ganden about the arrival and activities of the PLA and Work Teams at 
Ganden monastery, 1989. 


* * 


* 


Oh glorious holy Lamas! With Compassion and those with the wisdom eye have mercy on us! 

Now I am going to describe the actual political situation and oppression at Ganden monastery 
since the Chinese army and officials came here. This is my main topic. 

At first the army came here and began bkargyi movement [meaning unknown]. They stayed 
above the market area. One of the three entrances'is near nyakrong lha dgag [a place at Ganden]. 
On the right and left hand side of each entrance is positioned a soldier with a long rifle like the 
door keeper of the Lord of Death. The monks and pilgrims who enter and leave the monastery 
must produce their permits. Those who do not have a permit are forced to stand at attention for 
several hours outside the army tents. They are punished like this. They are also beaten severely. 

There were 13 big army tents with 200 soldiers but later on the number gradually decreased. 
Because of certain restrictions, often the water carriers and the monks washing clothes who had to 
leave the monastery, would have arguments and confrontations with the soldiers. Anyway, since 
the arrival of the army, monks and the public have been very unhappy. Everybody has lived 
under with tension and agony. 

The Chinese goverment announced that in the 8th Tibetan month of 1989 they would begin las- 
don tshogs-chung [Work Inspection Committee investigations] at every monastery. They said they 
would send more than 100 las-don tshogs-chung staff. The Religious Affairs Department sent this 
message to our monastery. 

On the 16th of 9th Tibetan month (14th November 1989) they sent 23 staff. On 15th and 16th 
November the meetings started. Those who attended the meetings were the monastery leaders (go 
’khrid). A Chinese called Hunyak chaired the meeting. He said "We have called you here to 
request that you help us las-don tshogs-chung. You should specially help us to screen and 
investigate those splittists who want to separate the country and who are against the national 
interest." That is how he spoke. From the outside he looked peaceful but inside he was burning. 
At that time the monastery leaders did not say anything. 

Then again on 17th November 1989 at a meeting the same Chinese chairman told the meeting, 
"You should speak clearly whether Tibet is a part of China or not", and he made many threats 
while he said that. The monks said nothing. At that time he wanted them to say that Tibet is a 
part of China. 
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The following is a summary of the meetings held from 21st to 28th of 9th Tibetan month (18th 
Nov to 27th Nov). 

At one time there was a meeting of 30 monks who were without residence permits [unofficial 
monks -ed] and after that with about 30 who had residence permits. All of them were told about 
many things as in the meetings described above, you should be patriotic for your country, you 
should turn in to the officials any wrongdoers, you should challenge [criticise -ed] them. But 
none of them said anything in reply. The Chinese officials came there and had many meetings 
and achieved nothing, not even anything the size of a sesame seed. 

Now they adopted a different method. They approached the teachers and told them that because 
the monks did not take any interest in the officials’ attempt to educate them and did not listen at 
all, they should advise them. 

On 18th November [1989] the chairman Hunyak spoke at a meeting of about 10 old and infirm 
monks and told them "The purpose of the las-don tshogs-chung coming here is to educate the 
monks". There were seven points, of which the fifth and sixth were the most important. The 
fifth and sixth points dealt with the fact tht there would be a thorough investigation of the 
monastery and rectification of the list of monks and then pchos sgrigs [change to the rules?]. He 
explained each point and then told them they should advise the monks and restrain them. At that 
time three old monks spoke a little. They said "we will advise our students as you have asked, 
but nowadays we cannot say much to them because they know more than us or perhaps we know 
less than them". Hunyak mentioned the demonstrations on 5th March 1988 and said there are still 
monks who want to split the country and work against the national interest. He said they would 
be thoroughly and slowly screened and investigated. 

From 27th November 1989 to 7th December they divided up the monks into four committees 
which held meetings. The main purpose was to make the monks speak individually on the seven 
points mentioned before. Except three old monks, the majority did not say anything. The three 
old monks said, "when we are staying quiet please do not disturb us because a tranquil mind and a 
peaceful environmnet are a must for those who study. Otherwise students become unhappy and 
their future becomes uncertain". The three old monks were upset and they said, "please do not 
have any more meetings like this". 

The meeting which was scheduled for 8th December did not take place. What was the reason for 
this? Because from that day they imposed restrictions on visits to the monastery by drivers with 
permits and pilgrims. Since then everywhere in Tibet the restrictions have been tightened. 

On 10th December (13th of 10th Tibetan month) the monastery became like the court of the Lord 
of Death. The army was positioned on the outskirts and the monks were kept inside like 
criminals. They did not allow anyone to go out and get fresh water or to do circumambulations 
of the monastery. They even restricted religious activities such as bsang-gsol [burning of incense] 
and worshipping which have nothing to do with politics. Some monks who did bsang gsol on that 
day were severely beaten and made to stand to attention as mentioned before, outside the army 
tents. They were threatened and told to produce in writing their reasons for making this incense 
offering. These monks wrote, "why did we make incense offerings on 10th December? Because 
you have been saying there is religious freedom, but if it is illegal to make this incense offering 
then from now on we will never do it". 
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The officials were helpless. On 10th December I saw two persons. One man was sent to fetch 
milk from the nomads at dranak shal [connected to the monastery]. Another was sent to fetch 
water. But on the way they were severely beaten by soldiers with an iron bar 30 inches long. 
Some also used wooden clubs. Some whipped them with leather belts on the face and head. 
Their bodies were swollen wherever they were beaten. Tibetans everywhere in Tibet have 
experienced this kind of cruel treatment. 

Then later on they tightened the restrictions which has resulted in severe problems for pilgrims. 

On 23rd December (26th of 10th Tibetan month) the Chinese officials, already knowing the 
answers they desired, pretended to interrogate three monks about their involvment in a previous 
demonstration. One of them did not confess so he was punished. The Chinese officials slapped 
him on the face. 
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APPENDIX F 


LAWASIA HUMAN RIGHTS COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES REPORT 1979-1990 


The LAWASIA Human Rights Standing Committee is one of eighteen Standing Committees, Sections and 
Interest Groups within LAWASIA, the Law Association for Asia and the Pacific. 

LAWASIA 

LAWASIA is a professional, non-governmental association of lawyers - private and government lawyers, 
judges and law teachers. Membership is restricted to Asia and the Pacific, the same geographical area as the 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP). Membership is made up of individual 
members, member organisations, corporations and law firms as well as "Friends of LAWASIA" in countries 
outside the region. 

LAWASIA was formed at a conference called by the Law Council of Australia in Canberra in August, 1966. 
Invitations were extended to the lawyers' associations of countries belonging to the then Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East (ESCAFE). Representatives of eighteen countries attended the 
conference. 

LAWASIA now has individual and member organisations in Australia, Bangladesh, Fiji, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Japan, South Korea, Malaysia, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, Papua New Guinea, the 
Propels Republic of China, the Philippines, Singapore, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand and Western Samoa. 

LAWASLA’s objectives include: 

promoting the administration of justice, the protection of human rights and the maintenance of the 
rule of law; 

advancing legal education; 

diffusing knowledge of the laws of member countries; 

promoting development of the law and uniformity where appropriate; 

furthering international understanding and goodwill; 

fostering relations and intercourse between lawyers in the region; 

upholding and advancing the status of the legal profession in the region. 

LAWASIA is governed by a Council consisting of one member and one alternate member from each 
country, nominated by the organisations of practising lawyers in that country. The Council may appoint not 
more than seven additional distinguished lawyers, each from a different country m the region. 

THE LAWASIA HUMAN RIGHTS STANDING COMMITTEE 

The LAWASIA Human Rights Standing Committee was formed in 1979 at the sixth LAWASIA Conference 
(Colombo), by a resolution of the LAWASIA Council. Members of the Committee are nominated by 
LAWASIA Councillors. The Committee is presently under the chairpersonship of Ms. Asma Jahangir 
(Pakistan). Past and present members of the Committee include Mr. Raja Abdul Aziz Bin Raja Addruse 
(Malaysia), former Chief Justice Roberto Concepcion (Philippines), Mr. Param Cumaraswamy (Malaysia), 
Dr. Tony Deklin (Papua New Guinea), Mr. Patrick Downey (New Zealand), Mr. E.A.G. de Silva (Sri 
Lanka), Chief Justice Marcelo Feman (Philippines), Mr. John Gawi (Papua New Guinea), Dr. Kamal 
Hossain (Bangladesh), Mr. Justice Dennis Mahoney (Australia), Mr. Gobinda Mukhoty (India), former 
Justice Celia Munoz-Palma (Philippines), Professor Vitit Muntarbhom (Thailand), Mr. Fali S Nariman 
(India), Ms. Salma Sobhan (Bangladesh), Mr. Anek Srisanit (Thailand), Mr. Thongbai Thongpao (Thailand), 
and Mr. Noburo Toishi (Japan). 

1982-1990 the Secretary to the Committee was Professor Patricia Hyndman (Australia). 1988-1990 the 
Administrative Manager was Patricia Coleman (Australia) and the Secretariat was based at The University 
of New South Wales. 
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In the terms of reference by which the Committee was constituted, it was resolved that the duties and 

functions of the Committee are: 

(1) to work towards the establishment of a Centre or Centres for Human Rights in the LAWASIA 
Region, the principal function of such centre or centres being the promotion, propagation and 
protection of Human Rights in the region, by research, education, the use of mass-media and the 
publication of literature concerning human rights, and by other means; 

(2) to initiate as a matter of priority steps towards the ultimate establishment of an Asian Commission 
and/or a Court for Human Rights in the LAWASIA region; 

(3) to take steps towards the implementation of the principles of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in specific form within the LAWASIA region; 

(4) to promote by education and publicity, awareness of Human Rights within the LAWASIA region; 

(5) to prepare and publish reports on matters affecting Human Rights within the LAWASIA region; 

(6) to urge the ratification of the International Conventions relating to Human Rights by Governments 
within the LAWASIA region, and to work towards adherence to other UN instruments in the field 
of Human Rights, including those concerning law enforcement and refugees; 

(7) to safeguard the independence and freedom of judges and lawyers m the discharge of their duties in 
matters concerning Human Rights. 


Soon after its establishment a set of Basic Principles of Human Rights was adopted by the Committee. 
These were sent to all heads of government in the region. Replies were received from a number of 
governments agreeing to adhere to these Basic Principles: 

The Basic Principles are: 

Principle 1 

Everyone has the inherent right to life, and shall not be arbitrarily deprived of his life 
Principle 2 

(a) Everyone has the inherent right to liberty and security of person and shall not be subjected to 
arbitary arrest or detention. 

(b) Anyone who is arrested or detained shall be informed of the reasons therefore at the time of his 
arrest and shall be entitled to communicate the fact of his arrest to a person of his choice. 

(c) Anyone arrested shall be entitled to access to counsel of his choice. 

(d) Anyone charged with an offence is entitled to a fair and public trial within a reasonable time by a 
legally competent, independent and impartial tribunal. 

Principle 3 

Everyone is equal before the law and is entitled without any discrimination to the equal protection of the 
law. 

Principle 4 

No one shall be held guilty of any criminal offence for any act or omission which did not constitute a 
criminal offence when it was committed. 

Principle 5 

(a) Anyone deprived of his liberty shall be treated with respect for his inherent dignity as a human 
person. 

(b) No one shall be subjected to torture, or to cruel, inhuman or degrading punishment or treatment. 
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Principle 6 


No one should be subject to preventive detention but in those countries where preventive detention exists, 
everyone so detained shall be entitled to prompt periodic review of his detention by a legally competent, 
independent and impartial tribunal. 

Principle 7 

(a) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of the right to enter his own country. 

(b) Anyone who is an alien, lawfully in a country, shall not be expelled except pursuant to a decision 
reached in accordance with the law in force at the time he entered the country. 

Principle 8 

No one shall be subject to coercion which would restrict his choice of religion or belief. Freedom to 
manifest one's religion or beliefs may be subject only to such limitations as are prescribed by law and are 
necessary to protect public safety, order, health or morals or the fundamental rights and freedoms of others. 

Principle 9 

To ensure the enjoyment of these minimum standards everyone is entitled to have legal assistance available 
to him. 

Principle 10 

These pnnciples have been formulated on the basis that they are the minimum standards to be observed at all 
times after allowing for the fact that emergencies threatening the life of a nation may occur from time to 
time. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE LAW ASIA HUMAN RIGHTS COMMITTEE 1979-1990 
1. GENERAL 

Steps taken to contribute to the establishment of a Human Rights Commission for the Asian and 
Pacific Region: 

The establishment of a regional Human Rights Commission is necessarily a long-term goal and as such it has 
been approached by the Committee in stages. A variety of different approaches have been undertaken: 
firstly, the dissemination of information concerning human rights and the promotion of awareness of human 
rights throughout the region; secondly, the establishment of a coalition of non-governmental organisations 
concerned with human rights issues in the region; and thirdly, the taking of steps which it is hoped will lead 
to the establishment of sub-regional Human Rights Commissions. These include some of the activities listed 
below. Many of these activities are undertaken, of course, also independently of the aim to encourage the 
establishment of a regional commission. 

(a) Dissemination of information on human rights matters within the Asian region: 

The Committee actively participates in the dissemination of information on human rights matters within the 
region. 

Translations of the Universal Declaration on Human Rights, the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights and the International covenant on Economic Social and Cultural Rights have been published 
by the Committee in Thai, Filipino, Hindi, Malay and Burmese. 
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The Committee has a number of other publications which disseminate information on human rights matters 
(see below under Publications). 

(b) Steps leading to the establishment of the Asian Coalition of Human Rights Organisations: 

The Committee feels that co-operation between NGOs is important for many reasons, including the fact that 
it provides the organisations involved with contact, information and support - enabling them to learn from 
the experiences of other organisations and to avoid duplication of effort, and providing protection for human 
rights activists who are subject to harassment. 

Accordingly in 1981 LAWASIA organised a meeting of a group of non-governmental human rights bodies 
in Bangkok to consider ways in which human rights NGOs could co-operate and whether a loose co¬ 
operative arrangement would be useful. The feeling at the meeting was very much in favour of such an 
organisation and the Committee undertook to perform a co-ordinating role at the outset. 

Shortly after the 1981 Bangkok meeting, Dr. D.H. Geddes, Secretary-General of LAWASIA, was invited to 
present a background paper at the UN convened Seminar on "National, Local and Regional Arrangements 
for the Promotion and Protection of Human Rights within the Asian Region", held in Colombo in June 1982. 

While in Colombo, Dr. Geddes took the opportunity of organising a meeting of the non-governmental 
organisations present, to assess the possibility of their further co-operation. Great interest was there 
expressed in the idea of non-governmental organisation establishing greater contact and co-operation and 
LAWASIA subsequently organised two further meetings. The first took place in New Delhi in October 
1982. This meeting was attended by thirty-four organisations from twelve countries, and passed resolutions 
in favour of the formation of a loose coalition of human rights organisations. The second meeting took place 
in Manila in September 1983. At this meeting thirty-seven organisations from twelve countries attended, 
and, at this time, formed the coalition known as ACHRO (Asian Coalition of Human Rights Organisations). 

The chairman of the Coalition, Professor Caesar Espititu, was elected at the meeting. He set up a 
Preparatory Committee. ACHRO, which operates independently of LAWASIA, has now developed a firm 
programme of activities. 

(c) Steps to examine the possibility of the establishment of sub-regional Human Rights 
Commissions: 

The establishment of sub-regional commissions was first advocated by Mr. P.J. Downey, former Chief 
Commissioner of Human Rights for New Zealand, at the LAWASIA Conference in 1979 in Colombo. It 
was argued by Mr. Downey that the setting up of sub-regional commissions was a viable first step towards 
the eventual establishment of a commission for the entire Asian-Pacific region. 

The idea was suggested also at the UN convened Colombo Conference held in June 1982 by Dr. D.H. 

Geddes in his background paper canvassing the desirabilities and difficulties of setting up an Asian Human 
Rights Commission. 

In this background paper Dr. Geddes looked at the history of the establishment of the European, African, 
American and Arab Commissions and pointed out that, with these as examples, it should be possible, 
allowing for the differences appropriate to the context of an Asian situation to establish an appropriate body 
in Asia. However, Dr. Geddes concluded that, since there was no inter-govemmental structure in the Asian 
region such as had existed in the other regions prior to the setting up of Human Rights Commissions (and 
although the establishment of an Asian Human Rights Commission should be the ultimate aim) it would be 
wise to approach the setting up of such a Commission in stages. Indeed, the UN convened meeting did not 
resolve to establish such a Commission, the participants seeing such a body as a very long term project 
indeed. 

Dr. Geddes, recommended, amongst other approaches, the setting up of sub-regional Human Rights 
Commissions as a preliminary step to the setting up of an overall Asian Human Rights Commission. For 
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this purpose he divided Asia into four sub-regions, these being the Western Region (Iran, Afghanistan, India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka); the Central (expanded ASEAN) Region (Burma. Thailand, Laos, 
Kampuchea, Vietnam, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Philippines); the South and Western Region 
(Australia, New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, Fiji and the countries of the Pacific); and the North and North- 
Eastern Region (China, Hong Kong, North Korea, South Korea, Taiwan and Japan). 

In many ways it seemed that the South Pacific Region was the most appropriate region with which to 
commence - there is cultural affinity, a good degree of political understanding, a certain historical 
involvement, relationships of trade and movements of people, the existence of structural groupings such as 
the South Pacific Forum and South Pacific Commission and the relatively good human rights record of the 
countries in the South Pacific. 

Accordingly in April 1985, the LAWASIA Human Rights Committee held a seminar; "Prospects for the 
Establishment of a South Pacific Inter-Governmental Human Rights Commission" in Fiji. The 63 
participants were all people keenly interested in human rights and included lawyers, social workers, judges, 
church workers and academics. Delegates attended from Australia, Belau, Cook Islands. Eastern Caroline 
Islands, Fiji, France, French Polynesia, Hawaii, Korea, Malaysia, Naum, New Caledonia. New Zealand, 
Philippines, Solomon Islands, Sri Lanka and Western Samoa. 

Included amongst the speakers were Maud Buquicchio, senior lawyer with the European Commission of 
Human Rights; Yann Celene Uregei, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Provisional Government of Kanaky; 
Hayden Burgess of Hawaii, lawyer and Vice-President of the World Council of Indigenous People; Roman 
Bedor, anti-nuclear lawyer from the Republic of Belau; Justice John Wallace, Chairman of the New Zealand 
Human Rights Commission; and Mr. Peter Bailey, Deputy Chairman, Australian Human Rights 
Commission. The conference was opened by the Fijian Minister of Justice and Attorney-General, The Hon. 
Q. Bale. Government observers from Australia, Fiji, Guam, Hong Kong, India, Kiribati, Malaysia, New 
Zealand, Papua New Guinea and Western Samoa were also in attendance. 

Among the topics discussed at the conference were: decolonisation movements in New Caledonia and 
French Occupied Polynesia, nuclear issues affecting the Pacific, the position of women, the rights of 
indigenous populations and development issues. It was the first time that people from around, or interested 
in, the Pacific region had come together to discuss many of these issues in such a way, and the meeting was 
considered most successful by all who were involved. 

Immediately after the conference, LAWASIA sent the Conclusions, together with a brief report on the 
conference and the speech by the Hon. Q. Bale, the Attorney-General of Fiji, to Asian and Pacific 
governments. A report of the proceedings of the conference was finalised in January 1986 and was 
distributed to heads of government in the Asia Pacific region, participants and relevant NGOs. Governments 
were again urged to ratify major human rights conventions, invited to promote greater awareness of human 
rights among their people and to consider the early establishment of an inter-governmental treaty-based 
human rights body. The Committee has since produced and published a report containing both the 
proceedings of the Conference and the papers presented at it. 

In accordance with Recommendation 10 of the Conference the Committee established a Drafting Committee 
and a Working Party of representatives from the Pacific region to conduct a research project to mvestigate 
whether or not a Human Rights Commission for the area might be feasible. The people invited to participate 
in this study all possess considerable experience and expertise within the Pacific area. 

A meeting of the Drafting committee was held in Sydney in late June 1986 in a brain-storming session 
which proved fruitful and worthwhile. Draft proposals were then drawn up. 

After this first meeting a Working Party was constituted and met in Apia during the first South Pacific Law 
Conference, held at the end of August 1986, to discuss the suggestions and the draft which had emerged 
from the Sydney meeting. At that stage contacts were made also with Law Ministers who were in Western 
Samoa to attend the South Pacific Law conference. 
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Since the Apia meeting the members of the Working Party have remained in contact, and as a result of their 
discussions, have drawn up a revised draft. This draft contains proposals and possible alternative 
suggestions for a Pacific Human Rights Commission and a Charter of Human Rights for the region. 

From May 9-12 1987 a regional UNESCO Conference was held at the University of New South Wales 
Human Rights Centre, Sydney, Australia, on the subject Human Rights Teaching, Documentation and the 
Dissemination of Information. The LAWASIA Human Rights Committee played a major part in the 
designing of the programme and in the selection of speakers for this Seminar. During the Seminar, 14 
different sessions were held.In Session 13, What is to be Done? The Need for a Regional Impetus the 
current LAWASIA initiative towards a Human Rights Commission for the Pacific area was the subject of 
discussion. The paper-writer for this session. Dr. Tony Deklin is the Papua New Guinean representative on 
the LAWASIA Working Party, and a LAWASIA Human Rights Committee member. His paper was entitled 
Towards a Regional Recognition of Human Rights in the Pacific . 

In commenting on Dr. Deklin's paper, the participants noted that discussion by Pacific participants during 
the seminar had reflected a concern in the region about the adoption of human rights instruments from 
outside the region. The point was made that it is often not how human rights are phrased in Charters, but 
how they are interpreted and applied, that is important. The European application of the European 
Convention constitutes almost the only available jurisprudence. The Pacific, through a Regional Charter, 
would be able to develop its own distinct jurisprudence. This would both assist in avoiding "Eurocentric" 
interpretations of human rights, and would be of international benefit. 

In reaching a number of conclusions and recommendations, the UNESCO Seminar participants 
acknowledged the useful work done in the field of human rights teaching and dissemination by LAWASIA. 

It was agreed that this work should be encouraged, and possible avenues for co-operation between UNESCO 
and LAWASIA explored. 

Since then the Committee has organised a seminar entitled Human Rights Today and Tomorrow: National 
Human Rights Commissions and Other Organs . The seminar was held in Manila August 26-28 1988.The 
Manila Seminar programme dealt with the following topics: 

(1) Human Rights and the Role of International, Regional and National Governmental Human Rights 
Commissions: The Existing Scene: 

Role of Inter-Govemmental Human Rights Commissions and Advisory Services: UN Centre for 
Human Rights; 

Regional Developments in the Pacific-A Proposal; 

Function of Regional Commissions in the Quest of Better Human Rights; 

The System for the Protection of Human Rights in Japan—Activity of Human Rights 
Commissioners; 

National Human Rights Commissions: Current Initiatives. 

(2) Human Rights in National Constitutions: 

ASEAN Constitutions and Human Rights: A Comparative Perspective; 

Human Rights in the Constitutions of Malaysia, Brunei and Singapore; 

Restrictions on Human Rights: States of Emergency, National Security, Public Safety and Public 
Order. 

(3) Dissemmation of Human Rights and Education: 

Education in Human Rights: Role of Educational Institutions; 

Practical Programs for Human Rights Education; 

Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs): Their Educative Role in Promoting Human Rights. 
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(4) Implementation of Human Rights: 

ASEAN Courts and Human Rights: The Philippine Experience; 

Role of Courts and Human Rights: The Mechanism of Public Interest Litigation; 

NGOs and the Implementation of Human Rights; 

National Governmental Human Rights Commissions - Their Potential Roles in the Region. 

37 delegates from 12 countries attended the Seminar, and a delegate was sent from Geneva by the UN 
Centre for Human Rights. The Seminar was most successful. 

One recommendation from the Seminar, Recommendation 8, is as follows: 

"The Conference recognized the importance of the need for Human Rights Commissions at various levels - 
national, sub-regional, regional and international - for the Asian-Pacific region. Such a Commission may be 
more a long-range objective. However, concrete steps must now be taken. In this connection, the following 
resolution should be submitted to appropriate United Nations (UN) bodies and agencies: 

'Request that the UN explore, in accordance with previous practice, the possibility of holding an 
Asian-Pacific regional seminar at the inter-governmental level to examine the possibility of some 
kind of regional institutions and arrangements for the promotion and protection of Human Rights 
and that this regional seminar be held in 1989 with the participation of non-governmental 
organizations'." 

LAWASLA has since approached governments in the region with a request that they give consideration to 
hosting a Seminar to be conducted by the United Nations in co-operation with LAWASLA in 1989 to 
continue exploration of the possibility of setting up a regional mechanism to promote and protect human 
rights. As a direct result of this meeting the UN Centre for Human Rights made arrangements to hold, in 
Manila in December 1989, a Seminar to discuss human rights in the region and proposes to include human 
rights commissions on the agenda. 

Since that time LAWASLA has held a Seminar entitled "Pacific Charter of Human rights" in Apia, Western 
Samoa, 15-17 May, 1989. This Seminar was attended by 20 delegates from Micronesia, Melanesia, 
Polynesia, New Zealand and Australia. 

The seminar made amendments to the Draft Pacific Charter and to its interpretation provisions. After an 
early Seminar held in Fiji in 1985 entitled "Prospects for the Establishment of an Inter-Govemmental 
Human Rights Commission in the South Pacific" which was outlined above LAWASLA had set up a 
Drafting Committee which produced a report which raised the issues to be considered in relation to the 
establishment of a regional human rights body. The Committee also developed a model treaty based on the 
African Charter of Human and People's Rights which set down civil, political, economic, social, cultural and 
peoples' rights and suggested a body not only to supervise compliance with those rights, but also to assist 
governments with human rights issues in general and in meeting their obligations under regional and 
international human rights treaties in particular. The report was then considered in detail by a Working 
Party which met in Apia, Western Samoa from 26-29 August 1986. The Draft drawn up was the subject of 
discussion at the Apia Seminar 15-17 May, 1989. 

The Seminar resolved that LAWASLA encourage the governments of the Pacific region to send their 
representatives to a meeting to be held in 1990 to begin the process of drafting a treaty based on the 
LAWASIA Draft Pacific Charter of Human Rights. The report of this Seminar and its papers has now been 
published, as has the Draft Charter and its explanatory memoranda. See Publication Section. 
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2. SEMINARS AND CONFERENCES 

(a) Women and Human Rights in Asia and the Pacific 

A seminar on Women and the Law was staged by the Committee in Kuala Lumpur in May 1983. It was 
attended by 65 women from Australia, Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, Japan, Malaysia, Philippines, 
Singapore, South Korea, Sri Lanka, Taiwan and Thailand. The papers presented at the seminar together with 
the conclusions and recommendations have been published. 

(b) The Independence of the Judiciary and the Administration of Justice 

The independence of the judiciary is a critical factor in many countries of the region. For this reason in July 
1982, the Committee organised a seminar in Tokyo on The Independence of The Judiciary m the LAWASIA 
Region . The seminar was attended by four Chief Justices; Chief Justice Chandrachud of India; Chief Justice 
Fernando of the Philippines, Chief Justice Samarakoon of Sri Lanka and President Suchiva of the Supreme 
Court of Thailand; together with a retired Chief Justice of Japan, a number of eminent practising and 
academic lawyers from the region and members of the Committee. 

The Principles and Conclusions resulting from the seminar were distributed to all Chief Justices and judges 
in the region, Heads of Government, Ministers of Justice and Attomeys-General (both state and federal), to 
bar associations with membership of LAWASIA and to appropriate law journals in the LAWASIA region. 

In July 1984, the committee held a meeting on Judicial Administration in Dhaka, Bangladesh, in conjunction 
with the LAWASIA Judicial Section and the Bangladeshhranch of the International Law Association. It 
was attended by over 100 judges and lawyers and provided an important forum for discussion of problems 
relating to the administration of justice and the independence of the judiciary. 

Furthering the Committee's concern with the administration of justice in the region, several seminars have 
since been convened by the LAWASIA Judicial Section. In August 1985, the Section held a Conference of 
Chief Justices in Penang to discuss court administration in the region. The Conference was attended by 
Chief Justices from Asian and Pacific countries. In November 1986, the Section held a Conference of 
Senior Court Administrators in Malacca, also to discuss court administration in the region. The Conference 
was attended by senior Court administrators from the region. In October 1987, the Section held a further 
Conference of Chief Justices in Islamabad. The Section also held a meetmg during the 10th LAWASIA 
General Conference in Kuala Lumpur in July 1987. The meeting was limited to members of the Judiciary 
and discussed Small Claims Court administration. 

(c) Child Exploitation 

A meeting on the topic: The Exploitation of the Child, was held in Singapore on November 13 and 14, 1984. 
It was chaired by Dr. Estefania Aldaba Lim, organiser of the UN Year of the Child, and papers were 
presented by specialists from India, Malaysia, Pakistan, Singapore and Thailand. Also in attendance was a 
representative of UNICEF, the Singapore Council of Social Service and members of the Committee. 

Conclusions and recommendations were drafted and sent to Ministers of Justice, Social Welfare, Labour and 
Education and Attomeys-General throughout the region. They have also been distributed to a large number 
of NGOs, international agencies, trade unions and media outlets. 

In February 1986, the committee held a follow-up Conference in Kuala Lumpur entitled Child Exploitation: 
Child Labour and Child Prostitution . The Conference was attended by 42 people from 11 countries. 
Participants presented case studies on particular situations of child exploitation. The case studies included 
empirical data, government policy and relevant legislation, ILO ratifications, judicial decisions as well as 
suggesting appropriate solutions for the particular situations under consideration. 

As in the 1984 Singapore meeting, conclusions and recommendations were drafted and sent to Ministers of 
Justice, Social Welfare, Labour and Education and Attomeys-General throughout the region. A most useful 
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spin-off from this Conference has been the joint activities in the interest of children subsequently engaged in 
by Conference participants who. for the first time, learnt of each others activities at the Conference. For 
example, non-govemmental organisations in Thailand learned of the activities of the ILO and government 
departments in their country and have since engaged in collaborative projects with these other bodies. 

In February 1988, the Committee, in conjunction with Defence for Children International (Geneva), held a 
further seminar on Child Exploitation. The Seminar, entitled The Rights of Children: How Laws and 
Lawyers Can Help Protect Children From Exploitation , was held in Lahore, Pakistan, and discussed possible 
practical steps which lawyers can take towards improving the situation of child labourers (eg. interpretation 
of child exploitation legislation, the improvement of such legislation and its implementation, the 
establishment of legal aid centres to deal with these issues, and the establishment of links between active 
NGOs, journalists, lawyers, etc.). 

The Seminar was attended by lawyers, human rights specialists and journalists from throughout the region 
who presented papers on different aspects of child exploitation in particular countries. A number of 
practically-orientated workshops were also conducted. As in the past, the conclusions and recommendations 
arising from the seminar were sent to the relevant government ministers throughout the region. A report of 
the seminar has been published and follow-up activity arising from the seminar is planned. 

(d) LAWASIA Conferences 

The concern of LAWASIA members over the protection and promotion of human rights was very evident at 
the 10th LAWASIA General Conference held in Kuala Lumpur on 29 June - 4 July 1987. In addition to the 
papers presented on the "Role of Bar Associations in the Protection of Human Rights in the LAWASIA 
Region" and on the "Protection of Minorities in the Asian and Pacific Region", interested delegates at the 
Conference also attended 2 separate meetings to discuss the activities of the Human Rights Standing 
Committee. 

The Meeting covered such issues as: 

the desirability of extending observer missions to trials and trouble spots in the region; 
the selection of topics for future activities for the Committee; 

the co-operation of the Committee with other organisations active in the region such as Amnesty 
International; 

the raising of funds for the Committee's activities; 
the increase of media coverage for the Committee. 

Previous LAWASIA Conferences have also provided a suitable forum for the discussion and dissemination 
of human rights issues. For instance during the 7th LAWASIA General Conference held in Bangkok in 
August 1981, the question of refugees was the main topic for discussion. The office of the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) was represented at the conference and greatly contributed to the 
discussion of refugees and refugee law. 

The 11th LAWASIA Conference, "The Law - Into the Nineties" held in Hong Kong in September 1989 also 
had a number of human rights issues on its programme. In addition the LAWASIA Council pledged 
financial support for the activities of the LAWASIA Human Rights Committee. 

(e) Proposed Regional and Sub-Regional Human Rights Commissions 

Please see the account under Activities I (c) above. 
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3. 


OBSERVER MISSION PROGRAMME 


The Committee has an on-gomg observer programme which consists of sending observers to trials with 
human rights implications and to countries from which specific complaints have been received. 

(a) Observer at Trials 

The Committee's activities in this area include: 

an observer in Taipei at the trial of the Kaushing dissidents in 1980; 

the presence of Former Chief Justice Roberto Concepcion of the Philippines as an observer at the 
habeas corpus hearing of a number of persons detained by the authorities in the Philippines in 1982; 
an observer at the trials of Father Gore, O'Brien and Dargen and others in the Philippines in 1984; 
an observer at the Agrava Board Inquiry into the Aqumo assassination; 

the presence of Mr David Malcolm Q.C. in early 1986, as an observer at the sedition trial of Mr. 
Param Cumaraswamy, then the Co-Chairman of the Committee and Vice-President of the 
Malaysian Bar Council; 

the presence of Mr. Aitzaz Ahsan as an observer in Sri Lanka at the trial of Kalmunai Citizen's 
Committee President, Paul Nallanayagam in March 1986. 

the presence of Professor Vitit Muntarbhom as an observer at the South Korean Presidential 
election in December 1987. 

the presence of Ms. Dome Boniface as an observer in Sarawak at the trial of Penan Tribal Members 
in December 1988. 

the presence of Ms. Shelley Wright as an observer in Singapore at the appeal of Teo Soh Lung 
November 13-17 1989. 

the presence of Ms. Dome Boniface as an observer in Sarawak at the trial of Penan Tribal Members 
20th November 1989, trial was adjourned on 22nd November 1989. 

(b) Country Reports 
Pakistan 

In 1983 Mr. R D Nicholson, former Secretary-General of the Law Council of Australia, on behalf of the 
Committee visited Pakistan and reported on "The Independence and Freedom of Lawyers in Pakistan". This 
report has been widely distributed to the profession, and to regional governments. It was also made 
available to NGOs and to the UN. 

Sri Lanka 

A comprehensive human rights report on recent developments in Sri Lanka from July 1983 to March 1985 
was published in June 1985, entitled "Democracy in Peril, Sri Lanka: A Country in Crisis". This 
incorporated an earlier report on the "Communal Violence in Sri Lanka, July 1983", and a later report based 
on a second LAWASIA mission in 1985. The 484 page publication was the result of investigations made in 
Sri Lanka by Patricia Hyndman, Secretary of the Committee, in 1983 and agam in February 1985. This 
publication has now been published in paper-back by the Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation under the title 
Sri Lanka: Serendipity under Siege . It can be purchased from that Foundation: 10 Gamble Street, 
Nottingham, U.K. for 4.95 English pounds 

The Philippines 

In July 1985, the Committee received an appeal from FLAG (Free Legal Assistance Group) requesting the 
Committee to send a representative to participate in an international fact-finding mission to the Philippines 
on the state of human rights advocacy, including an investigation into the murder of FLAG lawyers; an 
inquiry into death threats made to FLAG lawyers; their inclusion in the military's "Order of Battle"; and 
their arrest and detention. 

The proposed activities of the mission included visits to detention centres where FLAG lawyers were 
confined, meetings with FLAG and other lawyer groups, meetings with prominent human rights lawyers and 
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activists, meetings with government and military officials and meetings with a member of the Philippines 
Supreme Court. 

The Committee nominated and sent a Thai lawyer, Mr. Chanchai Silajaru. A report of the mission was 
published in Volume IV No.l of the LAWASIA Human Rights Bulletin 

New Caledonia 

As a result of the Fiji conference, the Committee conducted a human rights investigation of the situation in 
New Caledonia, from 10-17 August 1985. On the team were Filipino lawyer, Mr. Bemardito Florido, a 
French-speaking social scientist Mr. Oswald Ntagengerwa and a New Zealand lawyer, Mr. John Rangitauira. 
The terms of reference instructed the observers to report on the human rights situation in New Caledonia 
with references to human rights principles contained in the relevant United Nations Instruments such as the 
International Bill of Human Rights, and the LAWASIA Human Rights Committee's basic principles. 

Australia 

In July 1987, the Committee sent an observer to investigate the recent spate of Aboriginal custodial deaths in 
Queensland. The investigation was conducted by the Committee's foreign intern, Mr. Albert Parisi of 
Columbia University Law School (USA).Mr. Parisi's conclusions and recommendations were published in 
Volume 6 (double issue) of the LAWASIA Human Rights Bulletin. 

South Korea 

In December 1987, the International Human Rights Law Group (IHRLG) in co-operation with LAWASIA 
and 4 other human rights organisations, conducted an Election Observer Mission during the South Korean 
presidential election. The mission comprised 8 US attorneys, 1 US journalist, law professors from Thailand 
and Norway, a member of the Danish parliament and a professor of Public Administration from the 
Philippines. The role of LAWASIA Observer was undertaken by Professor Vitit Muntarbhom of Thailand, a 
member of the Committee. 

A report of the mission has been published by the International Human Rights Law Group Washington 
U.S.A. A second report by Vitit Muntarbhom for LAWASIA was published in July 1988. 

(c) Child Labour and Bonded Labour in India 

LAWASIA was approached by two Indian human rights organisations: the People's Union for Democratic 
Rights (PUDR) and the Bonded Liberation Front (BLF) - to organise an observer mission to look at the 
situation of bonded labour and child labour in India. 

LAWASIA has been concerned with the problem of child labour since 1984 when it organised a Meeting of 
Experts on Child Labour and Child Prostitution in Singapore. LAWASIA subsequently organised a larger 
meeting on the same topic in Kuala Lumpur in 1986 and, in 1988, in conjunction with Defence for Children 
International (DCI) organised a meeting in Lahore. The papers and conclusions of all meetings have been 
published and have since been widely circulated to governments and NGOs around the Asian region. 

The proposal to send an observer mission to India to study child labour and bonded labour was first made at 
the Kuala Lumpur Conference by Swami Agnivesh of the Bonded Liberation Front. The proposal then 
became more feasible when Gobinda Mukhoty of the Peoples Union for Democratic Rights joined the 
LAWASIA Human Rights Committee in May 1988. The Committee agreed to send such an observer 
mission at the Committee meeting held in Manila in August 1988. 

The purpose of the mission was twofold. Firstly, it would create an event whereby the issue of bonded 
labour and child labour would attract publicity. Secondly, it would facilitate the writing of a report to be 
used by governments and non-governmental organisations dealing with the problem. 

Letters were written to funding bodies requesting funding for the proposed observer mission. We received 
positive replies from the Ford Foundation (India), and International Development Research (India) who 
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offered us grants to complete the mission, also Wild Ganzen (The Netherlands) offered us a grant towards 
publication of the report. We are very grateful indeed to these funders for their most generous offers. 

Sarah Waddell, previously a research consultant for the LAWASIA Human Rights Committee, who had 
been involved in the first two LAWASIA Seminars on child labour, was to organise the mission. Amongst 
other things Miss Waddell was to be responsible for co-ordinating the mission including the briefing of 
participants and the work on the drafting, preparation, finalisation and publication of the report. 

In September the proposed mission was postponed indefinitely. The reason for the postponment is, 
however, a very positive one. It is that the new government has been very responsive on the issue of bonded 
labour. A detailed draft proposal for the establishment of a National Commission on Bonded Labour has 
been put together by Justice P.N. Bhagwati, Justice V.R. Krishna Iyer, Upendra Baxi and others and it is 
likely that a Bill to that effect will be passed by Parliament in the next few months. With these 
developments we were advised by our co-ordinators in India that they felt we should not run the risk of 
antagonising or embarrassing the Government at this stage. They were extremely grateful that the mission 
had been organised and funding obtained, but it was no longer necessary to carry it out. It would be 
important to bear in mind that, should developments not go as is hoped at this time, it may well be 
appropriate for the Committee to reconsider the sending of a similar observer mission at some future date. 
However, we hope this will not be necessary and that the present developments will lead to real 
improvement in the situation of these people. 

4. INTERVENTIONS 

The Committee sees that it has an important role to play in the protection of human rights. Indeed, in some 
situations it is advantageously placed to carry out such a role in attempting to protect individuals, social 
action groups and associations from being denied basic human rights. The Committee, both separately and 
in co-operation with various other human rights organisations, regularly intervenes by writing letters and 
sending telexes to governments and the relevant authorities. 

5. NATIONAL SUPPORT GROUPS 

The Committee has established an Australian Support Group and it is hoped that similar groups will be 
eventually established throughout the Asian-Pacific region. In different countries, of course, the nature and 
role of these support groups will vary according to local circumstances and needs. 

In Australia, the support group includes both academic and practicing lawyers. It has prepared submissions 
on issues arising locally and has presented these to the relevant authorities: Submissions have been sent to 
the NSW Attorney-General on the proposed 1986 Judicial Officers Bill and to the Individual and Democratic 
Rights Committee of the Federal Constitutional Commission on the question of constitutional entrenchment 
of civil and political rights in Australia. 

6. PUBLICATIONS 

The following is a list and a brief description of the Committee's publications. Prices include air freight. 

(a) Human Rights Bulletin 

The Bulletin commenced in June 1982. It provides a factual overview of events which relate to human 
rights 

within the LAWASIA region. Prior to the commencement of the Bulletin, there was no human rights 
publication dealing specifically with the Asian-Pacific region. To this day, the Bulletin still remains the only 
publication of its kind in the region. Through the Bulletin it is hoped to encourage the dissemmation of 
knowledge which relates to human rights issues and causes within the region. The Bulletin is distributed 
among lawyers, government departments, law and general libraries, human rights organisations and activists. 
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Until 1987 was published twice yearly. Due to shortage of funds for the publication one Bulletin only was 
published for the year 1987, and publication had to be suspended in 1988. Recently funds have been 
acquired for re-publication and catch up volumes for 1988 and 1989 are now being undertaken. It is hoped 
that sufficient future funding will enable the Bulletin's continued publication. 

(b) Human Rights Newsletter 

The Newsletter was commenced in July 1986 to supplement the Bulletin and provide more in-depth and 
immediate coverage of topical events in the region. For example: events in the Philippines in 1986, 
militarisation in the Pacific, and child exploitation. Through the Newsletter, the Committee hoped to 
encourage interaction with activists in the region, inviting their comments and suggestions and maintaining a 
regular means of contact with such people. 

PLEASE NOTE: Due to rising costs of production, mailing and consequent funding difficulties we have had 
to suspend publication of the LAWASIA Human Rights Newsletter. However, a small version of the 
Human Rights Newsletter will be published and sent out along with the general LAWASIA Newsletter by 
the LAWASIA Headquarters in Perth.. 

(c) Trends in Human Rights 

To date, four volumes have been published. Included amongst the topics appearing in "Trends" are the 
following: 

Vol 1 Human rights in Australia, India, Japan, Malaysia, New Zealand, Philippines and Sri Lanka 

Vol 2 Background paper for the United Nations convened Seminar on National, Local and Regional 

Arrangements for the Promotion and Protection of Human Rights in the Asian Region, Colombo 
1982 

Vol 3,1 Towards a Coalition of Non-Governmental Organisations in the Asian Region meeting, New Delhi 
1982 

Vol 3.2 Resume of LAWASIA Human Rights Committee's activities from September 1979 to November 
1982/April 1982 

Cost: A$7.00 each 

(d) Reports of Conferences and Seminars 

Tokyo, July 1982 - Seminar on Judicial Independence, 4 pages. 

Cost: AS1.00. 

Kuala Lumpur, May 1983 - Women and the Law Seminar, (245 pages). 

Cost: AS25.00. 

Judicial Administration. This report includes: 

Report on the World Conference on the Independence of Justice, Montreal, June 1983 by Mr. F.S. 
Nariman, 3 pages. 

A report of the Tokyo July 1982 Seminar, 4 pages. 

New Delhi October 1982 IBA 19th Biennial conference, 5 pages. 

Universal Declaration on the Independence of Justice, June 1983, Montreal Conference, 17 pages. 
Cost: AS6.00 (Sold out). 

Singapore November 1984 
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Meeting of Experts on "The Exploitation of the Child and Child Labour". 

Kuala Lumpur February 1986 

Follow-up Conference to the Singapore Meeting on "Child Labour and Child Prostitution". 

These two reports have been published together as a single volume, (513 pages). Cost: AS30.00. 

Fiji April 1985 

Seminar for the Establishment of a South Pacific Inter-Governmental Human Rights Commission. 528 
pages. Cost: AS25.00 

Lahore, Pakistan 1988 

Seminar on the Exploitation of Child Workers organised by LAWASIA and DCI, (117 pages). 

Cost: AS12.00 

Manila, Philippines, August 1988 

Seminar on Human Rights Today and Tomorrow: The Role of Human Rights Commissions and Other 
Organs. 

376 pages. Cost AS20.00 

Apia, Western Samoa, May 1989 

Seminar on Draft Pacific Charter of Human Rights. 

193 pages. Cost A$ 15.00. 

Draft Pacific Charter of Human Rights and Explanatory Memoranda is available separately to the Apia 
Seminar Report. 

99 pages. CostA$10.00. ' 

(e) Observer Mission Reports Countries 

The Independence and Freedom of Lawyers in Pakistan 
Report by Mr. R D Nicholson, March, 1983 - 150 pages. 

Cost: AS12.00. (Sold out) 

Sri Lanka: Serendipity Under Siege. A compilation of the reports of two observer missions to Sri Lanka on 
behalf of LAWASIA, by Patricia Hyndman. Available only direct from the publisher: Bertrand Russell 
Peace Foundation, 10 Gamble Street, Nottingham, United Kingdom NG7 4ET. 

Cost: UK pounds 4.95. (Not available from LAWASIA). 

South Korean Presidential Election 

Report by Vitit Muntarbhom December 1987. Published July 1988 
Cost: AS4.00 

Trials 

Trial of Param Cumaraswamay, Malaysia. Report by David Malcolm Q.C. January 1986,48 pages. 

Cost: A$8.00. 

Trial of Paul Nallanayagam, Sri Lanka. Report by Aitzaz Ahsan, December 1986, 20 pages. 

Cost: AS8.00. 

Case Against Penan Tribal Members, Sarawak. Report by Dome Boniface, 

December 1988, 14 pages. 

Cost: A$4.00 

The Human cost of Sarawak's Timber Revenue. Report by Dome Boniface, 

April 1990, 40 pages. 

Cost: A$ 10.00 
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Translations 


The Committee has commissioned the translations of the basic United Nations Blue Book of human rights 
documents into the following regional languages: Thai, Burmese, Hindi, Filipino (Tagalog) and Malay. 
Cost: AS5.00 each. 

(g) Lawasia Human Rights Reports 

International Law and Refugees in South East Asia, Report Researched and Compiled by Claire Donahue, 
1990 

37 pages. CostA$8.00 

Minorities and Indigenous Populations, Report Researched and Compiled by Orland Seballos, 1990. 

52 pages. CostAlO.OO. 

Filipino Children in Situations of Armed Conflict, Report Researched and Written by Vivian Monzon, 1990. 
45 pages. CostASlO.OO 

Regional Country Report. A Report Researched and Written by Mark Fernandez, December 1990. 

(h) Forthcoming Publications 

Report by Ms Shelley Wright an observer at the appeal of Teo Soh Lung, Singapore November 13-17, 1989. 
Costs of the above forthcoming publications will be announced when they have been printed. 

Enquiries concerning, and orders and payment for, the above publications (except the report on Sri Lanka, 
see page 15 of this report) can be addressed to: 

The LAWASIA Human Rights Committee 

Human Rights Center 

Ateneo Law School 

130 De La Costa S.J. Street 

Salcedo Village, Makati 

Metro Manila 3116 

PHILIPPINES 

Telephone: (63) (2) 8179701 

Fax: (63)(2)8103110 
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APPENDIX G 


The Tibet Information Network (TIN) 
is an independent research and news service 
which provides information about current events in Tibet 


Since 1988, TIN has reported on developments in Tibet and published specialist reports. The 
research and publications of TIN are used by journalists, governments, academics and 
international agencies worldwide. 

TIN researchers and translators process information from a wide range of sources, including 
* official Chinese and Tibetan documents, TIN field reports, overseas press reports and 
observations from foreign visitors. Its' analysis is also based on interviews, documents and 
secondary sources. 

TIN offers two services to subscribers - 
News Subscribers receive: 

• ’TIN News Updates' which are up to date news bulletins from Tibet, available by fax, post 
or e-mail. On average they are sent out 35 times a year. 

• 'TIN Publications' which include a News review. Background Briefing Papers (each more 
than 50 pages) and specialist reports published as paperback books (more than 150 pages). 
Distributed 4 times a year. 

Publication Subscribers receive: 

• only the 'TIN Publications’ sent by post. Topics covered recently include: 

• leaders in Tibet 

• political prisoners 

• underground literature 

• birth control legislation 

• security policy 1994-95 

• restrictions on religion 

• the role of neighbourhood political committees 

• the demolition of Tibetan traditional buildings 

TIN'S library, accessible to the public, contains files on key issues, magazines, newspapers, 
maps, and archival materials providing a valuable resource for research. 

TIN aims to provide accurate information free from political bias or affiliation. It is independent 
of any other organisations, including governments. TIN supplies information and research 
material to its subscribers irrespective of their opinions and has no part in campaigning or 
political objectives. 

Tibet Information Network is the only independent monitoring service of its kind covering Tibet. 
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T.I.N. - AN INDEPENDENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


TIN UK - ph: +44(0)171 814 9011 fax: +44(0)171 814 9015 Administration email: tinadmin@gn.apc.org News email: tin@gn.apc.org 
TIN USA - ph/fax +1 (0)307 733 4670 email: tinusa@wyoming.com 

Registered address: 7a Southwood Hall, Muswell Hill Rd, London N6 5UF 
The Tibet Information Network Trust is registered as a charity (No. 1057648), & as a limited company in England and Wales (No. 3226281) 
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